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TOMB OF HOCHE AT WEISSENTHURM. 
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HAT are these cruel words ?”’ I° 


cried to Mrs. Ashburleigh, “and 
why, after so faithful an attendance, am 
I overslaughed in a moment by a cou- 
rier ?”” 

“T never saw him before. He is a 
link, Mr. Flemming—a link. As for my 
cruel words, though we have not time 
for many speeches, I will repeat them. 
I confess freely that my present journey, 
if it has found my heart sleeping, has 





not left it untouched. Now seek your 
pretext and abandon me: yonder is 
Coblenz.” 

And now my factotum Charles, work- 
ing in dark collusion with Fate, proceed- 
ed to give the pretext in question. It 
was his chance, and he magnified it— 
so successfully that the great sunstroke 
suffered by Charles at Coblenz has be- 
come an historical epoch among my 
friends. 
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Some of the English schoolmistresses, 
whose occupations were of a noisier na- 

ture and indisposed them for listening 
to the travel- 
ing-agent’s 
lectures, had 
found a nook 
on the deck to- 
ward the stern. 
From this 
group a cry of 
female shriek- 
ers roused me. 
The school- 
mistress who 
was declaim- 
ing the part 
of Thekla in 
Wallenstein 
broke off ab- 
ruptly; the two 
schoolmistresses who were going over 
the German declensions broke up their 
mutual quizzing-class ; the hoarse school- 
mistress with a talent, who was running 
up the vocal scales of an absolute prima 
donna, and who learnt in suffering what 
to teach in song, left her exercises: they 
all screamed, the vocalist embracing the 
opportunity to discharge her highest head- 
note, finished with a shake. The elder 
lady-grammarian approached me, say- 
ing, ‘Don’t distress yourself, sir, but I 
fear your man’s overpowered—”’ 

‘My man overboard? Can I believe 
my ears ?” 

“You can’t believe your ears, and the 
man’s zot overboard. I said overpower- 
ed, as plainly as lips could utter the com- 
pound.” 

And she deserted me, flouncingly. 
Through the aperture left by her person 
I perceived a marble group, consisting 
of Charles, insensible, and the traveling- 
agent, rigid as a sculptured Charity: the 
latter sustained the former with one hand, 
and with the other inundated him with 
hartshorn, 





THE COLPORTEUSE, 


“Help me down with him into the 


saloon. I have a battery among my 
baggage which has recuperated whole 
regiments of fainting females,” said this 
man of resources. 

We got him down the stairs. Mrs. 
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Ashburleigh, never de ¢vop, was now par- 
ticularly useful, for she stood in an atti- 
tude of astonishment in the gangway, 
which she completely blocked, prevent- 
ing the mass of ladies from precipitating 
themselves upon us. 

“T shall continue the hartshorn, with 
cupping and galvanism. The lower or- 
ders like an abundance of physicking. 
Leave Cookson & Jenkinson alone for 
dealing with the servile classes!” con- 
tinued the excellent man, while I, over- 
come with sorrow for my poor friend, 
was indisposed to pay much attention. 
“The management of domestics is one 
of our specialties. At first we counted 
against us every Swiss chambermaid and 
Alpine guide. I have had them point- 
ing after me as a man accursed, but now 
they follow me like little dogs; and it is 
all owing to our happy idea of a matri- 
monial agency.” 

“You marry people, too ?” 

“We began with the lower orders. But 
we are working upward. We distributed 
the servant-girls among the guides that 
go up the mountains—the shrillest wench 
to the guide of greatest altitude. We 
had our circular printed on red cotton 
handkerchiefs and given away at fairs, 
until the remotest Black Forester knows 
us, and every washerwoman is a matri- 
monial colporteuse. You will find the 
wedding-card the last coupon.” (And 
the man actually showed me the formula, 





GALIGNANI. 


in pink, at the end of his zigzag paste- 
board.) “I believe the lady in your 
company is one of our patrons: I am 
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sure she corresponded with us from Hei- 
delberg.” 

“Let us attend to our patient,” said I, 
not exactly liking the last allusion, but 
unable to think much of anything 
but my unlucky Charles: “he is 
opening his eyes.” 

The poor fellow revived enough to 
turn a dark purple and to grasp my 
hand. While his brow was burning 
to the touch he complained of cold 
and his teeth chattered. The im- 
promptu physician shook his head. 
“It is a more serious case than I like 
to undertake,” said he: “you had 
better give him rest and a good 
doctor. Get him on land the first 
time we stop.” 

As he spoke the steamer was com- 
ing to a pause at Coblenz. Andso, 
with my big great baby half in my 
arms, my trunks forgotten, and only 
my tin box strapped to me—denuded as 


‘when I started on my walk to Marly—I 


found myself staggering to the shore. 

Mrs. Ashburleigh found time to console 
me as I left the boat stunned and heart- 
broken. ‘Never fear,” she said. “Iam 
in experienced hands, and shall do ex- 
tremely well. If you discover any curi- 
ous wall-papers in Coblenz, do not for- 
get that in me you have always a true 
and grateful friend.” 

The representative of Cookson & Jen- 
kinson grasped my fingers, in which he 
left a little printed matrimonial scheme. 
In the confusion of our disembarking, 
the admirable woman I adored, whose 
very bewilderments had an inspiration 
in them, lost her balance in such a way 
as to set her weight on Charles's instep, 
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and I am certain that nothing that had 
been done for him was of so stimulating 
an effect as this primitive application. 








I had the: pain of seeing the travelers’ 
agent assume Mrs. Ashburleigh, whom 
he seated among his clients with a pro- 
tecting manner very hard for me to bear. 
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My 


THE SYMPOSIUM, 


As I had parted with Francine at Carls- 
ruhe, as I had parted with Berkley and 
Hohenfels at Heidelberg, as I had parted 
at Wildbad with the revelers of Epernay, 
so I now saw my Ariadne drifting away 
on the tide of destiny. My Ariadne, do 
I say? Nay, rather was / the Ariadne, 
and Coblenz my Naxos! 

On our route to the nearest hotel 
Charles’s complaint took a pronounced 
form of menengitis. His brain seemed 
to wander, for he asked in a low, thick 
voice for-his “ young master.” The peo- 
ple at the Traube inn received us with 
positive rudeness, the landlord declaring 
that he had no room for maniacs and 
gentlemen without baggage. I was un- 
able to see that want of baggage would 
tax his room more heavily than the pres- 
ence of it, but 1 readily agreed with him 
to leave his premises as soon as possible. 
I asked for the address of some sanitary 
establishment away from the noise of the 
town, and the eager host poured out the 
names of a whole college of doctors. A 
happy accident led me to choose the ther- 
mal establishment of Herr Elssasser in 
the village of Capellen, beneath the cas- 
tle of Stolzenfels, a league or so from the 
city. Blessed be the chance that led us 
to this Samaritan! He keeps remedies 
for the mind as well as for the body. Up 
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hallucinations increased, while his pro- 
prietor poured out a stream of letters to 
Mary Ashburleigh, with the direction left 


Huyot 


BLITZ. 


blank upon the envelopes, because neith- 
er she nor I had attended to that import- 
ant little specification. On the fifth day 
Charles took his first soup, and I was 
able to water the poignant recollection 
of the Dark Ladye with a gentle thought 
or two directed to Francine: on the same 
day I applied myself, not without dif- 
ficulty, to some letters for my male ac- 
quaintance. In ten days my patient was 
lustily calling for kidneys and coffee, and 
my own sombre spirit had recovered so 
much of its natural versatility as to no- 
tice that Charles’s nurse, a maiden from 
Saverne of the name of Gredel, was a 
model for grace and as handsome as the 
‘beautiful chocolatiére.” 

On the twelfth morning, as Charles 
was trifling with a jelly in his easy-chair, 
and his master—or servant rather, as the 
case then stood—was translating news 
for him out of the broad page of Galig- 
nani, a footstep resounded through the 
corridor. 

“It is Gredel,” said Charles: ‘she has 
new shoes on.” 

But I called him an idiot, resuming 
with his recovery my usual endearments. 
The step was the step of Hohenfels, as 
I knew very well. I rose from my seat 
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to the second day my humble friend’s | quite guilty and troubled. I turned to- 


ward the door: the latch rattled, and the 
baron appeared, a volume of poetry in 
his hand. He shambled up to me, and 
after his dear immemorial custom kissed 
my cheeks and wished me well. ’ 
“Am I not to be scolded ?” I asked. 
“For the sickness of your aide-de- 


| camp? I am hardly so unreasonable. 
' I wish to interest you in my chemical 


experiments. Was it not here you for- 


| merly learned the tale of the archbishop 


who lived in the Stolzenfels and prac- 
tised alchemy according to the Hermetic 
philosophy ?” 

“It is true, my friend, that I abode 
here in Capellen for a season when very 
young, and gave my mind a great deal 
to the old archbishop who tried to make 
unto himself a child in the manner taught 
by Paracelsus—a foolish homunculus in 
a glass bottle. But I told all the story in 
a book written long ago, and Herr Els- 
sasser informs me that I told a fib, for 
that the Stolzenfels was a ruin long 
before 1541, the year in which Eremita 
Paracelsus died in Salzburg.”’ 

And the baron plunged with me into 
chemistry as if we had only parted since 
breakfast. As the science became, in 
his descriptions, seriously mixed up with 
the Schiller he had been reading, and 
as my own enthusiasm for chemistry is 
entirely medizeval and scholastic, we did 
not add much to what is known of the 
subject. But Hohenfels and Berkley, 
with the assistance of young Von Ramm, 
had invented an artificial whey out of 
substances entirely mineral, which Berk- 
ley was coming to explain to Doctor 
Elssasser. 

Before the baron of Hohenfels would 
take a seat he drew from his pocket- 
book a couple of notes and handed them 
to me. They both presented the view 
of a broken or unlatched seal, and a 
superscription addressed to my friend. 
“Read,” he said: “they concern you 
rather than myself.” 

The first, signed ‘‘ Fortnoye,” recalled 
to monsieur the baron’s recollection the 
pleasant friendship mutually formed at 
Heidelberg, and desired news of Mr. 
Paul Flemming. It begged to know 
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whether I was actually residing at Paris | “As you like,” said Hohenfels, looking 


or at Marly, or was on the route of my Ger- | narrowly at me. 





man peregrinations. The writer's 
intended wife, who kept me “in 
the very kindest remembrance,” 
desired to have me for grooms- 
man at the wedding. 

“And who is this vintner’s no- 
ble landlady ?” asked the baron 
with the very faintest possible in- 
terest; ““and how comes it that 
she has kept you so very kindly 
in her memory ?” 

I turned and stared. 
you know ?” I asked. 

“H’m! Not in the least,” said 
Hohenfels, who was carefully set- 
ting his watch. 

“H’m,” said I myself. ‘The 
proposed bride of M. Fortnoye is 
an enchanting little fairy in an 
artisanne cap— No, no, not at 
all! I mean to say, the object of 
M. Fortnoye’s attentions is a superb Eng- 
lishwoman of the most brilliant accom- 
plishments and highest distinction — 
No, that is not right, either. When I 
come to think of it, I have not the re- 
motest idea whom that insupportable, 
meddling marplot of an odious Fortnoye 
7s going to marry. Hohenfels, I don’t 
know what he is going todo. That per- 
son has sealed the wretchedness of my 
existence.” 

“How has he done that, if you don’t 
know what he is doing ?” 

“The fact is, Hohenfels, I am but try- 
ing to deceive myself. I do know his 
intended: I have the fact from her own 
lips.” 

“And who is the fair object ?” 

“She says,” I answered, now fairly in- 
trenched behind my handkerchief, “that 
she would pass through fire to save him. 
I have myself been the accomplice of 
my own destruction, for I have escorted 
her on what she confessed to be a wed- 
ding-journey—a wedding that Heaven 
will bless, she hopes. Fortnoye had some 
romantic association with her at a grave 
in Laaken; besides, the lady’s previous 
husband was in the spirit-trade. Her 


“Don't 


name is Ashburleigh, and she is the most 
graceful authoress in Europe.” 





“Have you settled on 





HOW HOCHE CROSSED THE RHINE, 


a wife for the wine-agent? I only want 
you to make up your mind. Have you 
quite decided? Whatever contents you 
will suit me perfectly.” 

“My friend, I cannot deny it. I am in 
the lady’s confidence : I have but just left 
her on the river yonder. I brought her 
from Schwetzingen to Frankfort, from 
Frankfort to Castel, and from Castel to 
Coblenz.” 

“Very well,” said the baron. “If you 
have decided, you may as well read 
the second letter. But I fear it conflicts 
fatally with your theory. The lady in 
question, this distinguished authoress and 
accomplished widow, at the moment when 
she is going to marry another seems to 
have become an unresisting prey to your 
enchantments. For the proof, read!” 

It was a note from my cook. She 
poured upon Hohenfels a deluge of con- 
fidences, blamed him for not taking bet- 
ter care of Monsieur Flemming, protested 
that she was palsied from idleness, and 
promised to leave the key in the door 
and instantly seek other service. She 
knew, by the most positive information, 
that I was paying my addresses to a trav- 
eling adventuress of the watering-places, 
a self-styled widow, a great brune—a 
Mrs. Asburlais, or some such name. 
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Then renewed lamentations: she was 
not accustomed to having-a lady in the 
kitchen, she was about to suit herself 
elsewhere, etc. 

I knew my good servitor, and I mace 


TAKING EXERCISE, 


little of her threats. But who could have 
been the tale-bearer? who could have 
been the sender of the “positive infor- 
mation’? As I looked around inquiring- 
ly, with the letter in my hand, my eye 
met the eye of Charles. My valet twist- 
ed himself uneasily in his easy - chair. 
The author was confessed. 

“Do you know,” said Hohenfels, “‘ you 
are getting to be a hard horse to bridle? 
I have given you your head long enough. 
I supposed you already at Marly, and 
had prepared to follow you thither. As 
I was strapping my trunk I got a letter, 
undated, as usual, but with the postmark 
of Coblenz: a day or two after your good 
cook writes me that you are marrying a 
soldier of fortune. You need not try to 
protest. I was alarmed. You are nei- 
ther young nor beautiful, but you are cut 
out for the victim of an adventuress. I 
interrupted my chemicals, left Berkley 
in a bath of artificial whey, and rushed 
to Coblenz. Thence to Stolzenfels, where 
I was prepared to meet the Lorlei and 
dispute the prey with her. Happily, I 
learn from Dr. Elssasser that your skirts 
are clean, or rather that you brought no 
skirts into Capellen. The defendants are 
acquitted, the house is pure, but I have 
no confidence in you for the future. To 
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make things sure, you must accoutre 
yourself with your botany-box once more, 
and come along with me.” 

“What are you thinking of ?”’ I cried. 
“Charles is the doctor’s most beautiful 
case: I cannot break up Dr. Elssasser’s 
clinic. Besides, as a minor annoyance, 
the thing would be fatal to Charles.” 

“Nonsense! We shall leave Charles 
here. Berkley is coming immediately to 
this establishment, which he has known 
for years, and where he has drunk oceans 
of whey.” 

I deliberated a minute: “The fact is, 
I cannot support the effort. It may seem, 
Hohenfels, but a slight service to attend 
the wedding of this fatal Epernay wine- 
agent, for whom I have had a sort of 
fascinated attachment ever since I saw 
him in a white beard befogging that 
Scotch quack, but the marriage will tear 
my heartstrings, and it is asking too 
much—asking too much.” 

“I care but little for your Epernay 
vinegar-man in a beard. All I want is 
to set you in motion again. You need 
not return by way of Epernay, where 
your doings, as I have heard, were rather 
discreditable. We will go quite around 
by the north, taking Cologne and Brus- 
sels. Next Sunday you may be at home 
among your geography-books.” 

All I could obtain was a furlough till 
the next morning. Hohenfels wished to 
see Ehrenbreitstein. We took a carriage, 
rolled into Coblenz, and thence over the 
Rhine, crossing the bridge, to the moun- 
tain on which, in its new, bare strength, 
sits the stark fortress. Like the serpents 
in the cradle of a just-born Hercules, the 
Moselle and the Rhine wind in from the 
distance. Then we drove down again 
into the town, winding round and round 
the mountain as in the ascent, and so 
losing foot by foot the broad panorama 
of palace-studded plain. And then 
across the bridge once more, through 
the fashionable quarters of common- 
place Coblenz, and back to our nest un- 
der Stolzenfels. Through the twinkling 
twilight-lamps of Capellen I now began 
to look out for Charles, at such an hour 
usually to be found, since his convales- 
cence, supporting a street-corner, com- 
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muning with his soul and staring at the 
donkeys. But not in street or doorway 
lurked Charles at this final hour of a final 
day. I found him, when I went to order 
his early attendance for the next 
morning, enthroned in the kitchen 
amid a symposium of maids and 
male nurses, freely distributing the 
sparkling Moselle that he had pur- 
chased himself, and absorbing gust- 
ily a good marrowy soup that Gredel 
had made in special honor of his = 
departure. 

“Call me at six, Charles,” said I, 
“that we may get bright and early 
into Coblenz.” 

“Certainly, monsieur,” replied 
the invalid, a monarch here in his 
own country. “What wine may I | 
offer monsieur, that he may toast 
the ladies ?” 

The next morning, as a matter 
of course, it was I who woke up 
Charles, whom I found extinguish- 
ed under his nightcap in his hos- 
pital-cot, dreaming the sweet dreams 
of innocence and Moselle. We took a 
sunrise review of good Doctor Elssass- 
The phy- 


er and his agreeable family. 
sician, his perpetually head - kerchiefed 
wife, Gredel (who had accepted my toast 
with piquant bashfulness), the honest 
gymnasts and acrobats who nursed the 
patients, liad all aided me in one way 
or another, and gave me a pleasant 


hand-shake at departure. Even Blitz, 
the great bull-dog that kept the cab- 
bage-garden and had looked on me at 
first as a natural enemy, relented and 
gave his paw. 

We left Coblenz just as the morning- 
mists were rolling off the Broad Stone 
of Honor and the dewy lights and shad- 
ows chased each other along the Rhine- 
shores. There was a heavenly girl in 
the principal English party on deck, with 
a sweet veiled hat and admirably short 
skirts. But why doI mention her? Why 
mention Gredel? Hohenfels was be- 
side me, guarding me with his motherly 

-blue eye; and besides, had I not an en- 
emy who made it a point to intercept 
me whenever a chance acquaintanceship 
with some lovely woman arrived at the 
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point where it became interesting? Was 
there no Fortnoye in the air, hovering 
fatally between me and female beauty ? 
Fortnoye would affront me had I the 


THE AMATEUR BOAT-STEWARD. 


mind to wive as abundantly as the Grand 
Turk. By reason of Fortnoye I shall 
die a bachelor, henpecked by my cook, 
and with constant threats of divorce even 
from her. 

The last thing I noticed at Coblenz 
was the famous Russian pleasantry, 
which, as the only Russian joke I ever 
happened to meet with, has stuck in my 
mind. While Napoleon’s army was on 
its way to conquer the kingdom of the 
Czars, the French mayor in occupation 
wrote on the fountain here a little brag- 
gart epigram, to the effect that this was 
a mere milestone on the way to the 
French province of Russia: after the 
Corsican’s fall it was the turn of Russia 
to make epigrams, and the Czar’s com- 
mandant in the city inscribed his name 
just beneath, like the v¢sé on a passport, 
only biting it in deeply with the indelible 
pen of the stonecutter: “Seen and ap- 
proved by us, Russian commandant in 
Coblenz.” It was the eloquenceof events 
that made the jest tell. 

But just below lies the body of Hoche, 
whose audacious crossing of the Rhine 
under the very swords of the Austrians 
gives a real dignity to the French name 
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hereabout. It is a little difficult to see 
the lustre of his reputation across the 
intolerable sulphurous splendor of Na- 
poleon's, which obscures, as by the ex- 
plosion of a volcano, the glories that 


MUTUAL ESTEEM. 


came immediately before him in date. 
Hoche, Marceau, Desaix, Kleber formed 
a worthy and noble group of standard- 
bearers who gave consideration and dig- 
nity to the first French republic. Of all 
their names, that of Hoche is perhaps 
the loftiest. It seems to make higher, 
by some hundreds of feet, the little trun- 
cated pyramid at whose base it is carved 
on the circular tumulus at Weissenthurm. 
The generals of the First Revolution were 
brave and devoted. But from out that 
earlier constellation one planet, at first 
unnoticed, rose and swelled and bright- 
ened so terribly, and cast such long-dart- 


ed shadows on the earth below, and cut | 
such chasms in heaven when it burst, | 
that the cluster beyond it looked pale | 
and poor, and thus hardly anybody con- : 
jures by or honors this bold young dawn- | 
star lying where it fell beside the Rhine. | 

As we passed Weissenthurm I uncov- | 
ered to the tomb of Hoche, as I felt that . 


my exemplar, Franklin, would have done. 
Any one of those brave heroes would 
have been, with only opportunity given, 
a La Fayette, and his name been sung 
to glorious rest, night after night, by 
sweet lips all over the American conti- 
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nent. As I uncapped to the pyramid, 
Hohenfels chanted Becker’s popular ode 
as a sort of challenge: “It never shall 
be France’s, the free, the German Rhine!” 
I could not help muttering for my own 
part, upon that, the keen, taunting reply 
to Becker by Alfred de Musset, I have 
heard it rise from so many studios and 
cabarets, with the magnificent snarl in 
its chorus: “Vous f’avons eu votre Rhin 
Allemand !” 

But we did not carry this conflict of 
national predilections too far. The lav- 
ish beauties of the route were constantly 
interposing themselves as harmonizing 
objects, and my own soul was busy strew- 
ing regrets and memories, like wreaths of 
immortelle, on every jutting corner of 
the way. At Andernach, as at Capellen 
and Coblenz and Salzig, I had precious 
reminiscences to cook and to serve, hot 
and hot, for the baron: “A century's 
rounded quarter lies between these scenes 
and my earliest familiarity with them, 
Hohenfels: it makes me feel, somehow, 
as if I were looking at everything at an 
angle ot forty-five degrees. These places 
I saw in boyhood, as I was journeying 
to meet you in Heidelberg: their images 
lie for me, distinct and precious, at the 





THE SLUMBER OF HEALTH. 


end of all that swelling arc of time. 
Resuscitating them thus is like digging 
up the fabled treasures that lie at the 
bottom of the rainbow. From Salzig a 
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fair boatwoman rowed me away. down to 
Kamp, telling me the while a legend of 
Geraldine of the Liebenstein. At Cob- 





lenz I remember how I called to my ser- 
vant, a fellow as universally and reliably 
ignorant as Charles, for the meaning of 














the Man in the Kaufhaus. At Ander- 
nach I wondered over quaint stories of 
the wooden Christ that mended the leak 
in the roof of pious Frau Martha, and 
of the tower-keeper’s daughter. Which 
are the true images, baron—the pictures 
of that olden time or those I enjoy with 
youto-day? Theearly ones almost seem 
the more real, for besides the fact that they 
wetre seen with the clearness of youth, 
they were crystallized and made tangible 
by being put into a book.” 

And I remembered, what I did not re- 
call to my companion, that these first 
wanderings were undertaken in the hor- 
rible restlessness of having lost a dear 
friend, in the exile of a shattered home, 
and because, to use the old words, Paul 
Flemming ‘could no longer live alone 
where he had lived with her.” Were 
the fair faces more lately encountered 
lost as irrevocably? To say nothing of 
pretty Gredel, was I to bid farewell also 
to Mary Ashburleigh and Francine? 

So we made Bonn. Charles, in view 
of his sunstroke, was not allowed to show 


COLOGNE: THE HOTEL DE VILLE. 














his nose above-decks. Hohenfels and I 
were about equally concerned for this 
burly invalid. Immediately on boarding 
the boat at Coblenz the baron had taken 
Charles firmly by the elbow and march- 
ed him down stairs into the mysterious 
region which in a steamer is divided off 
into saloons and baggage-bins: here, 
as the patient must not lack exercise, 
Hohenfels marched him conscientiously 
up and down. It was not the least droll 
of spectacles to see the baron achieving 
this sanitary duty, the natural aimlessness 
of his long legs increased by obstacles 
and by the throbbing of the engine— 
leading Charles blindly over mounds of 
baggage, plumping him up against doz- 
ens of waiters, cutting him with the edges 
of tables and delivering him upon plush 
divans. After thirty minutes of these de- 
lights he left the sick man to his devices 
and came up on deck to read poetry to 
me. A few minutes afterward, uneasy for 
Charles in my turn, I went, down to see 
what had become of him. Knowing 
his modest instincts, I was hardly sur- 
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prised to find that he was in neither sa- 
loon nor in among the baggage. But? 
when the passages and byways of the 
boat had been searched without effect, 
down to the oily and coaly recesses oc- 
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THE ETERNAL RUBENS. 


cupied by the engines and the fires, I 
began to be alarmed, and really feared 
that another delirium had sent my poor 
man over the ship’s side. There was, 
however, a little lean-to chamber exca- 
vated under the stairs for the use of the 
chief cook, and here my master was dis- 
covered at last, perspiring and humming 
for contentment like a warm tea-kettle, 
occupied in scraping saucepans and 
rinsing dishes for the use of the stew- 
ards. He could not stand still doing 
nothing below-decks, he explained: he 
was not used to it. 

I marched up stairs satisfied. Hohen- 
fels was looking for me about the deck. 
“Apropos of Fortnoye, whom I scarcely 
know,” said he, “have you written to him 
about this wedding? He appears to be a 
good fellow, and to appreciate my play- 
ing on the accordeon.” 

“You know I have not: I don’t know 
his address in Epernay.” 

“You might have written in care of 
any of the champagne-merchants.” 

“T shall write when we three are snug 
at Marly. It is hardly worth while to try 
and establish a communication with him, 
when to avoid him we have taken all 
this détour. There is always plenty of 





time to write when it is a refusal you are 
sending.” ‘ 

“So you shall refuse ?”’ 

“T refuse absolutely. I would not de- 


lay my return to Marly by two hours to | 
see your own wedding, my medizval — 


baron.” 

“You may be right, Flemming. 
At your age it is best not to frequent 
either weddings or interments: a 
spectator is so often persuaded by 
the force of example.” 

“My age? You know it: I am 
forty-eight.” 

“At least.” 

Arriving at Bonn, I haled Charles 
from his well, whence he came up 
glowing and candid, like Truth. His 
adieux with the cook were touch- 
ing: never had he had such piles 
of plates to wipe, and his spirits 
rose with the occasion. He was brisk 
and active, mending visibly beneath 
our eyes. He took on himself, for 

the first time since his attack, the func- 
tions of service, and terribly incom- 
moded the baron and myself by inces- 
sant.and needless changes of our books, 
newspapers, glasses, etc. Finally, at Co- 
logne, in the Hétel de Hollande, I had 
the pleasure of seeing him sink into a 
cherubic, natural sleep in broad day- 
light—the sleep of utter weariness, con- 
tent and health. 

The Hollande is a convenient house, 
because it is just over the principal pier 
of the great bridge, and most of the life 
of the city comes pouring beneath your 
window like a stage-pageant. Crowds 
rush constantly to and fro, even as the 
allegorical beings who poured across the 
bridge of Mirza. Like Mirza’s bridge, 
too, this causeway of fourteen hundred 
feet breaks open now and then with a 
sudden pitfall, into which no doubt an 
unwary passenger may tumble occasion- 
ally: the drawbridge is opened, that is 
to say, the driving crowds collect in des- 
peration, and are often detained half an 
hour or more before the vessel passes 
and the lid is shut. But I cannot de- 
scribe bridges and architecture. Let an- 
other try to get up a joke on the eleven 
thousand virgins who grin at St. Ursula 
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from their shelves above the faces of the 
little school-girls kneeling there at con- 
fessional. I saw them, but I heeded not. 
The commissionnaire, who had been a 























THE FIRST YOUNG MAN, 


valet of Chevalier Bunsen’s, remarked 
to me in English that Attila “put she’s 
all in a carrt and meurrtrred she’s.” 
And I replied, “It would take an un- 
common cart to hold her.” The honest 
fellow bowed, not knowing that I meant 
Mary Ashburleigh. I dreamed of noth- 
ing but her, my own, my old, original 
best half. My love for her was ancient 
and gray, while her eidolon in my eyes 
was the achieved image of perfect youth. 
Could I ever have given Fortnoye reason 
to believe that I would be the grooms- 
man of him and this paragon? Had she 
spoken of him to me as her intended 
husband, or extinguished in my breast 


THE NEW HYPERION. 








by her behavior the fluttering hope that | 


I might yet conquer a place in her re- | 


gard? 

I only remember how I was wearied 
with the eternal Rubens. That inex- 
haustible man was baptized though not 
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born here, and, taking the names of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, devoted a great part 
of his life to celebrating their histories. 
He has endowed the church of St. Peter's 
with one of his acrobatic chefs-d'@uvre, 
and Hohenfels actually wanted me—me, 
a man with not only an Ashburleigh but 
a Francine upon my bosom !—to admire 
the impasto and appreciate the brio and 
befog myself in the chiaroscuro! Let no 
lover travel in Germany to soothe his 
heart-pain. The churches—which are 
exactly like the galleries—all offer you 
the same distractions : a Rubens, always, 
in my opinion, hung upside down — the 
martyrdom of St. Peter certainly is; and 
certain Diirers and Holbeins, esteemed 
more sacred in feeling than the Rubenses, 
simply because they are stiff and formal, 
but with no better glimpse of holy or any 
other sentiment than a signboard. Ineach 
of these places, when you have visited all 
the apparent curiosities, and paid your 
toll to the young man who has accom- 
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THE SECOND YOUNG MAN, 


panied you, another young man, exactly 
like the first, springs fuming out of the 
ground, shakes some keys, and shows 
you a still more sacred Diirer or Holbein. 
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The second young man charges twice as 
much as the first young man. You now 
believe in the doppelganger. 

“Do you know,” said I dreamily to 
Hohenfels, “that Agrippina was born 


here; that the ruins date from Claudius ; 
that the cathedral was built by Satan, 
and that the Christians have never suc- 
ceeded in finishing it; that the town-hall 
is a pompous Renaissance structure in 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY APOSTLES AT COLOGNE, 


which you see the busts of the Hanseatic 
commissioners all cast in iron; that Co- 
logne provides breathing-places for its 
population to the extent of thirty-seven 
public squares—” 

“T suppose, to nullify the seventy-two 
well-defined and several stinks ; but even 
that gives us about two smells to a square, 
with only a couple of perfumes wanting. 
They ought to blow up the Farina estab- 
lishments once a week, all the thirty of 
them, and flood the city with cosmetic 
water. But I, for my part,” continued 
Hohenfels, “have been more exercised 
with the ‘pavements fanged with mur- 
derous stones.’ I have seen all the sights 
while you were watching the slumbers 
of Charles. I have seen St. Cunibert’s, 


St. Pantaleon’s, and the Holy Apostles’. 


I have seen the tablet on the birthplace 
of Rubens, who, it happens, was really 
born in Siegen. His patroness, Marie 
de Medicis, who gave him the biggest 
order he ever had in his life at the time 





she was adorning the Luxembourg, came 
hither to die—in a garret, they say. I 
have been looking up the scene of her 
death, and I went to the cathedral to see 
the slab under which lies that stiff and 
self-asserting heart which sustained the 
widow so long in a perpetual duel with 
Richelieu.” 

“T admire a stout-hearted widow of all 
things. You may go on, Hohenfels.” 

“Marie de Medicis,” pursued the baron, 
“was rather hard-hearted than stout- 
hearted, I fancy—like one of the mothers- 
in-law you find in Thackeray. On the 
French coins of her regency she has thin 
lips, and a pinched nose that looks as if 
it were red. However, the unfortunate 
soul had her troubles, and crept about 
through England and Holland telling 
the rulers that she was a widow who had 
seen better days.” 

“Poor queen!’ said I— poor Ariadne! 
Go on, my dear Hohenfels. Did they not 
find her a Dionysos and an apotheosis ?” 
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“It appears they only found her a gar- 


ret. Her apotheosis had been painted | 


by Rubens. And I wé#// go on, an it 
please you. If you recollect, Flemming, 
when we were lads and you wrote 
a book about us, you gave your- 
self all. the eloquent speeches. 
Now that we are grown, and are 
simply talking for conversation, I 
mean to take my fling.” 

“It was only because you were 
such a pump, Hohenfels. Where 
I talked pages you talked oceans. 
If I had undertaken to report you, 
I should have written a library 
instead of a book.” 

“I went to see the slab that 
covers her heart, Flemming. 
While I looked a poor. match-girl 
entered the cathedral, set down 
her sulphurous basket on the 
heart of Marie de Medicis, said 
a prayer or two, and went out 
absolved. The interior was 
thronged with Christ’s poor. 
The scene was a rare one, Paul. 
I looked around me in the gold- 
en altar-lights. I thought I was 
in a forest—a forest at sunset. 
The choir was almost filled with 
rising incense, touched with the 
yellow flare of the tapers, and 
it seemed through the columns 
like a vista into the clouds. The 
grand stems of the arcades rose 
thickly crowded, only they fell 
into a natural order and align- 
ment like the trunks of pines: 





overhead they rolled to meet each other, | 


breaking out everywhere into stiff, thick- 


set needles and tufts of Gothic-work. | 


Vast patches and shields of prismatic 


hues lay rounded against their mighty | 


cylinders. But this forest was not a sol- 
itude: it was crowded with speechless 


figures, thick as thoughts. And it was | 
not silent, or simply whisper-haunted, | 


like the real woods. It was all inflated 


and swelled and dazzled and broken with | 


| 


| 


pomps of organ-music that almost over- | 
| piration and unachieved desires. The 


came the heart, and made the pillars 


A Gothic church ought to be ever grow- 
ing, like the branching faces of the forest. 
If a day should come when we could say, 
It is done, why, then we would seem tosay, 





INCOMPLETE GREATNESS. 


Itisdead. And that is just the difference 
between the cathedral and the basilica. 
The Northern architecture has in it the 
forest’s life and its voice. The Italian ba- 
silica, an immense cube with a triangular 
pediment, is fixed like a crystal, and if 
it is not finished it is unmeaning. Your 
basilica, founded on the old Roman law- 
court, is something arrested and positive. 
Your cathedral, founded on old primitive 
woodland rites, I suppose—what zs the 
Gothic founded on, Paul ?—is full of as- 


seem to reel and the painted windows to | former is Authority—the latter, Love.” 
rock in the Jove-like storm. The beauty 
of the cathedral is that it is not finished. | 


This lecture of the baron’s, which I 
cannot be accused of cheapening in the 
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recital, occupied us till dusk, and I felt it 
incumbent on myself, as Charles's bedy- 
servant, to return and see how that wor- 
thy was getting on. He was found at a 
window overlooking the bridge, a bowl 
on his knee containing his second sup- 
per, and his eyes fixed on a cart that was 
going across to Deutz filled with lambs 
tied together—the poor little involuntary 
criminals! The observation made by 
Charles was that the nourishment in this 
hotel was very good, and that he feared 
he should not be able to leave before 
morning. 

I was burning to attain Marly, where I 
meant, in the security of home, to make 
















MYSTERY. 
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a full confidant and fellow-plotter of 
Hohenfels, as yet very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with my heart-history in rela- 
tion to the Dark Ladye. We filled in the 
evening with a concert, where the invo- 
lutions of Wagner’s compositions allow- 
ed_me to dream undisturbed, as you may 
beneath a headless and tailless sermon. 
The most comprehensible morceau was 
the Adelaide, grandly sung by an emi- 
nent tenor, but I spoiled it in the hearing, 
for into its noble polysyllabic continuity 
I was ever trying to fit the two soft ac- 
cents of “ Mary.” 

EDWARD STRAHAN. 
[v0 BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER. ] 























MYSTERY. 


HE vanished form which is of all most dear 
‘ I cannot image in my thought to-day, 
While many another rises full and clear 
That I could well forbear to miss alway. 


The face I used to pass upon the street, 

But pass no more, looks out upon me still: 
Why is the sight of him thus incomplete 

Whom Love limned daily with a master’s skill? 


I strain the inward eye for just a trace 
Of him who sat to Love a year ago: 

Why thus disjoined the precious form and face, 
When a mere stranger’s meet and greet me so? 


Ah! Grief that works like age, but weirder still, 
Turning the young to old in one short night! 
Is it not she obscures so at her will 
What hung upon my soul in colors bright? 


Priceless the darkened masterpiece to-day. 
Although the centuries have made it dim, 

They cannot steal the master’s trace away: 
The faintest curve or cast will tell of him. 


And so the relics of this master, Love, 

Through cycle-days of grief though grown obscure, 
Dearer than all the vivid pictures prove: 

Each dimmed and isolated trait is pure. 


CHARLOTTE F. BATES. 
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A TOURIST’S PARADISE. 


N the Mediterranean coast, midway 
between Monaco and Ventimiglia, 
and near the boundary-line of France 
and Italy, lies the charming town of 
Mentone, famous as a resort for inva- 
lids and tourists. It formerly belonged 
to the principality of Monaco, but after 
the treaties of Villafranca and Turin, 
Mentone and its sister-town Roccabruna 
voted, on the 15th and 16th of April, 
1860, to annex themselves to France, 
and they now form part of the French 
canton of the Maritime Alps. 
Annexation to France has proved of 
vast benefit to Mentone, and it is at pres- 
ent a handsome and prosperous town of 
several thousand inhabitants, which an- 
nually attracts to itself tourists in con- 
stantly increasing numbers, who spend 
there every winter many millions of 
francs. It was not until 1850 that it took 
rank among the health-resorts of the 
Mediterranean coast. Now, however, its 
reputation is second to none; and as 
strangers flock thither, so many new 
hotels and villas have been built to ac- 
commodate them that land which a few 
years ago was nearly valueless com- 
mands fabulous prices, and it is almost 
impossible to find a new site for a habi- 
tation within convenient distance of the 
town. 
If we cannot all cross the seas to visit 
-Mentone and look with our own eyes on 
the beautiful and majestic scenery of its 
riviera, it is some compensation, at least, 
to see it through the eyes of another 
who has been there and intelligently ob- 
served it. On this visit to Mentone we 
will take as our guide M. Adolphe Joanne 
of Paris, Zttérateur, traveler and author 
of Foanne's Guide-books, who describes 
his sojourn there in the months of March, 
April and May. In company with his 
wife and son and two friends, Monsieur 
and Madame Charles X., he had left 
Paris, and had gone to Mentone for a 
few months of relaxation and amusement. 
It is possible that the tourists were led to 





select Mentone as the objective point of 
their journey by reason of a legend, most 
ilattering to the town, which the Menton- 
ese preserve and probably credit. 

When Adam and Eve—so runs the 
legend—were driven from Paradise, they 
fled from Eden without attempting to 
carry away with them anything that grew 
in the garden to remind them of the 
happy home they had forfeited by their 
disobedience. Adam was the more re- 
pentant or the more afflicted of the two, 
for Eve, as she ran, could not help glan- 
cing around her with a covetous look at 
the delights they were about to relinquish 
for ever. As they passed through the 
gates she saw a magnificent lemon hang- 
ing temptingly within reach of her hand. 
This she plucked and concealed under 
her apron, thus evading detection. Out- 
side the gates she exclaimed, “I will give 
this fruit to the most beautiful country I 
may see on earth.” Adam and Eve 
wandered for a long time through many 
lands without seeing any that would jus- 
tify Eve in giving to it the lemon she 
had stolen from Paradise. At last they 
reached the spot where now stands 
Mentone, and, enchanted with the beau- 
ty of the newly-discovered region, Eve 
threw the lemon into a neighboring field, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Go, prosper and multiply. 
Make of this place a paradise in which 
the mortals who inhabit it may find from 
age to age something of the sweetness. 
and blessings of Eden.” Without ques- 
tioning the truth of this ingenious tradi- 
tion, it may be said safely that this fruit 
is now the great source of revenue to the 
little community, the exportation being 
annually about forty millions of lemons. 

The fertility of the soil of Mentone is 
so extraordinary as to warrant another 
exaggerated tradition—of modern date, 
however—the proof of the truth of which 
is proudly pointed out by the Mentonese 
in the shape of a tree which is still to be 
seen in the Rue Saint-Michel, near the 
celebrated model-bazaar whither go alk 
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strangers in the town to make their pur- | tive Mentonese, stuck his walking-stick 
chases. A foreigner, calling upon a na- | in the ground near the door of the house 
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before entering. On his departure he | ing that he had left it there, he returned 
forgot to take it with him, and there it | tothe spot. What was his astonishment, 
remained. A few days after, remember- | however, to find, instead of his walking: 
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stick, a fully-developed sapling, with its 
branches and leaves complete! Since 
that day it has flourished, and it is now 
a tree of large proportions. So much 
for tradition. 

M. Joanne and his party reached Men- 
tone-on March 7th by rail. Night had 
fallen when’ they entered the town. It 
had been raining, and the sky was over- 
cast. They found their Mentonese en- 
tertainer, M. Viale, awaiting them at the 
station with an omnibus to take them to 
his villa of Santa Maria, a short distance 
in the country. The journey to the villa 
carried them first through a part of the 
route wherein they saw many windows 
and shops brilliantly lighted, and then, 
as they made a sudden turn in the road, 
amid thick shadows. At a distance be- 
low them, on their right, they heard the 
sound of the sea-waves beating against 
the rocks. Finally, the villa, which front- 
ed the Mediterranean, was reached. 

During the night the hoarse murmur 
of the waves dashing on the beach came 
to their ears, but in the morning the 
scene had changed wondrously. Only 
the roadway separated them from the 
sea, which was now calmer and reflect- 
ed a brilliant sun. From the back of 
the parlor the appearance was as if one 
were on the sea, no land being visible. 
From the window the view in front took 
in a small bay lined with hotels, villas 
and gardens, while on the east the pic- 
ture was completed by a magnificent 
cluster of red rocks, and in the west by 
an old town with picturesque houses. 
In the small garden attached to the villa 
birds sang joyously in blossoming trees, 
which formed domes of leafy verdure im- 
penetrable to the hot rays of the sun. 
Delicious odors arose from a grove of 
orange and lemon trees covered with 
flowers and fruits which lay behind the 
house and extended to the slope of a 
mountain not far distant. All this under 
a cloudless sky, the blue sky of Italy. 

The Villa Santa Maria was. distant 
about ten minutes’ walk, on the’ east, 
from the town, and fifteen minutes, on 
the west, from the frontier of Italy. M. 
Joanne and his companions did not tarry 
long before visiting the town. The sun 
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had already dried the mud of the even- 
ing before, and the principal street was 
crowded with people—invalids, tourists 
and residents. This street extends from 
the Chateau de’Carnolés to Saint Louis 
bridge, the frontier-line, and is not less 

than two miles and a quarter in length. © 
In some places, especially in the most 
frequented and most thickly-settled part, 
it is so narrow that its sidewalks seem to 
have been intended for one passer at a 
time. When walking through this quar- 
ter one must exercise caution and pru- 
dence in order to escape injury. The 
air resounds with the passionate excla- 
mations of pedestrians who are threat- 
ened at every moment with disaster from 
omnibuses, carriages of every kind, horses 
and heavily-loaded donkeys, which crowd 
them to the walls. Everybody is crying 
out, leaping or gesticulating violently. 
The Mentonese are remarkable for the 
varied use they make of their hands in 
conversation. Every word they utter is 
illustrated with a sign. When a cook 
enters a butcher’s shop she marks out 
on her person, with an expressive ges- 
ture, the portion of the animal which 
she wishes to purchase. The market is 


.a Shady retreat, safe from the dangers of 


carriages and of beasts of burden, and 
is as worthy the attention of the artist in 
its floral accompaniments as of that of 
good livers in the matter of its fruits and 
viands. 

Mentone consists of two distinct towns. 
The new town, devoted to the use of 
tourists and invalids, is built along the 
sea, and extends into the valleys; the 
other, the old town, the town of the Men- 
tonese, was built at the foot of its fortified 
castle upon a rocky promontory, behind 
solid walls, now demolished, which were 
originally erected to protect its inhabitants 
from the incursions of the Mediterranean 
pirates. The ascent to it is steep and 
wearying, but once in it, the visitor is 
transported, as by enchantment, not only 
to another place, but to another age. 

“The old town,’ says M. Joanne, 
“where a carriage has never penetrated, 
is perched too high on the hill, which it 
covers like an amphitheatre, to tempt 
one to make many visits to it. And yet 
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how much more interesting is it than its 
young rival! Nearly everywhere in it 
one might think himself carried back 
to the Middle Ages. Its steep, narrow, 
dark and silent streets are merely wind- 
ing stairs, often badly paved and too 
hard to the feet. But how magnificent 
the effects of the light beyond those low, 
gloomy arches which unite the houses! 
If at certain points the air is not what 
invalids or delicate lungs would desire, 
the heat there is never oppressive. At 
every step a subject for a drawing or a 
painting presents itself. Hastily sketch- 
ing in our albums the most picturesque 
corners, as if we were never to see them 
again, we pitied'the fate of the occupants 
of the ground-floors, which are darker 
and damper than a cellar. But at the 
same time we observed that the upper 
stories of the houses, owing to the steep- 
ness of the ascent, enjoyed the sea-view 
and basked in the sun.” 

Having descended from the old town 
more quickly than they had ascended to 
it, the party determined, at a suggestion 
from M. Charles X., to visit the neigh- 
boring town of Roccabruna. They en- 
tered a caléche. 

“To Roccabruna!” exclaimed M. X. 
to the driver; and the caléche set out at 
a gallop. 

“T will show you,” he continued, “how 
one should come to Mentone—not by 
the railroad, but by the route of the Cor- 
niche.” 

But they did not go so far as Rocca- 
bruna that day. They stopped the caléche 
on an eminence, amid a grove of ven- 
erable olive trees, at a point where the 
road stretches over the promontory of 
Cape Martin, near the junction of the 
Nice and the Monaco roads. From the 
height on which they stood a noble pros- 
pect spread before them. At their feet, 
to the east, lay Mentone, half hidden 
behind the gardens of its villas, while 
between waved the leaves of an ocean 
of olive trees. The old castle, now a 
cemetery, and the churches which look 
down on the ancient town, came out in 
relief against the background of the fine 
mountains on which they are situated. 
Beyond Saint Louis bridge, which crosses 





a narrow, rocky ravine—the line of sepa- 
ration between France and Italy—the 
Corniche road follows a rugged coast as 
far as a rustic building, once known as 
the rvtstorante of the frontier, and now 
the custom-house, which picturesquely 
crowns the Red Rocks, one of the fea- 
tures of Mentone scenery. Still farther 
away is the Cape of Murtola; beyond 
that the cliffs and fortifications of Venti- 
miglia, and the long point of Bordighera, 
which rests as if floating in an azure 
lake; and at last, completing the view, 
the eye falls on the purple hills of San 
Remo, Genoa-ward, twenty miles away. 
The sea on that day was as blue as the 
sky, and sky and sea at the horizon were 
so confounded in dazzling brilliancy that 
the eye could not look on them at the 
line of meeting; while under the bright 
sun the white foam that flecked the shore 
shone and flashed, and the yellow beach 
and shining rocks glittered like gold and 
bronze. 

Among the memorials of Mentone are 
three metal slabs which record important 
episodes in the chronicles of the little 
town. The first, placed on a garden- 
wall in the Rue de Bréa, informs the 
reader that when Pope Pius VII. returned 
from exile in 1814 he stood on the ter- 
race of this garden on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary of that year, and thence gave his 
blessing to the Mentonese. The second 
is affixed to a wall in the same street, a 
little farther on, and commemorates the 
death of General de Bréa, who was born 
at Mentone on April 20, 1790, and who 
was killed by the revolutionists of Paris 
on the 24th of June, 1848. The inscrip- 
tion, in French, was placed on the slab 
“by decree of the Grand Council of the 
free towns of Mentone and Roccabruna, 
of September 28, 1848.’ The third is 
commemorative of Carlo Trenca, the 
Mentonese patriot and the Washington 
of the towns of Mentone and Rocca- 
bruna, for it was under his leadership 
that in 1848, when Florestan I. was 
prince of Monaco, the two towns sep- 
arated from Monaco and proclaimed 
themselves free towns under the protec- 
tion of Sardinia. The slab was attached 
to the side of a house nearly opposite 
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the bazaar on June 4, 1254. Its inscrip- | and virtue most eminent, meritorious 
tion is in Italian, and testifies to the | and cherished.” 





M. Joanne in 
this connection 
relates a curious 
narrative regard- 
‘ing a system of 
raising revenues 
adopted by the 
princes of Mona- 
co, and against 
which the Men- 
tonese, under 
Trenca, finally 
revolted. He 
first confesses, 
however, that un- 
til he had read 
the inscription 
mentioned above 
he had not been 
aware of Tren- 
ca’s existence. 
There was in 
Mentone an old 
lady who had 
lived in the town 
for forty years. 
He was furnish- 
ed with a letter’ 
of introduction 
to this lady, and, 
seeking her, after, 
the necessary 
preliminaries of 
a first visit he 
questioned her: 

‘‘Madam, were 
you acquainted 
with Trenca ?” 

“Yes, and | 
shall always hon- 
or his memory,” 
she replied. 

“What did 
Trenca do that 
he should pos- 
sess the celebrity 
which he seems 
to enjoy in his 

STREET IN MENTONE—THE OLD TOWN. country ?”” 
“Permit me,” 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens: “To Car- | she said, “to narrate to you a souvenit 
lo Trenca, for principle, love of country | of my youth. 
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“T was ten years old in—I will not tell 
you the year, for you might betray the 
secret of my age—when, suffering from 
sickness, my parents brought me to Men- 
tone for the first time. I have no doubt 
that the doctors despaired of my cure. 
There were no ‘railroads in the days to 
which I allude. Travelers were compel- 
led to perform journeys in large, heavy 
carriages drawn by four horses, which 
were hired for a specified period, and 
which journeyed only a few leagues each 
day. People provided for themselves in 
these carriages as if in their own houses. 
When we left Nice my father filled my 
basket with cakes and small fresh loaves 
for my use. Reaching the frontier of the 
principality of Monaco, we were stopped 
by two custom-house officers, who com- 
pelled us to descend, notwithstanding 
my weak condition, in order that they 
might search every nook and cranny 
of the carriage. Nothing suspicious was 
found, and they gave us permission to 
continue on our journey, while retaining 
the little fresh loaves that my father had 
bought for me in Nice. 

“* But,’ said my father, ‘ you are not go- 
ing to take away my daughter's bread ” 
“* Yes we are,” they replied brutally. 

‘“* And why ?” 

“*Why? Because the law requires it.’ 

‘** A law that requires you to take bread 
from the mouth of a sick child!’ 

“* Ordinance of May 15, 1817,’ replied 
one of them. 

“* Ordinance of July 14, 1817,’ added 
the other. 

““We could obtain no other answer. 
It was only when we reached Mentone 
that night that the mystery was explain- 
ed. According to the ordinances that the 
custom-house officers had cited to us, all 
the inhabitants of the principality of Mo- 
naco, as well as all foreigners who might 
sojourn, if but for a single day, in the ter- 
ritory of this principality, were obliged, at 
the risk of severe punishment in case of 
disobedience, to eat only official bread.” 

“Official bread!” M. Joanne exclaim- 
ed, interrupting her: “you are joking.” 

“Alas! no, my dear sir, I am not joking. 
The sovereign who then ruled in Mona- 
co—for the Restoration had restored to 
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him the throne of which the Revolution 
had deprived him—bore the title of Hon- 
oratus V. In France, where he always 
resided, he called himself Duc de Valen- 
tinois, and sat in the Chamber of Peers. 
He even affected philanthropy, it is said, 
and as he lived ostentatiously, he need- 
ed a large revenue. But his principality 
was small and poor. He did not lack in- 
telligence, it was clear, for he knew how 
to invent very ingenious methods of ob- 
taining as large a sum as three hundred 
thousand francs from his subjects. He 
first declared that his ordinances should 
have the force of Iaws, and then he issued 
a formidable series of them.” 

M. Joanne jumped in his seat. 

“‘Reassure yourself,” she said to him 
with a smile. “I will speak to you only 
of that ordinance of which I myself was 
the victim. Honoratus V., prince of Mo- 
naco, had made himself the miller and 
the baker of all his subjects. No one 
but him—that is to say, his representa- 
tives—had the right to grind wheat and 
bake the flour into bread. Under threats 
of severe penalties, which were rigorous- 
ly inflicted, people were forced to eat the 
prince’s bread, which was called official 
bread. This bread, which he sold ata 
very high price, was of a very bad qual- 
ity, for it was made from damaged flour 
bought at a low price in the markets of 
Genoa and Marseilles. Even foreigners 
had not the right to introduce into the 
principality so much as a mouthful of 
bread, whether they came from France 
or Italy or elsewhere. Should a native 
family fail to buy the quantity of bread 
that had been fixed as its measure of 
consumption, it was overwhelmed with 
domiciliary visits from police-agents, and 
if no change resulted from this course, 
the head of the family was then sum- 
moned before the courts.” 

A smile of incredulity flitted across M. 
Joanne’s lips. 

“You refuse to put faith in my narra- 
tive,” she said after a brief pause. “I 
am not astonished at it, but I will not 
endeavor toconvince you. I am fatigued: 
it is the hour for my szes¢a. I will post- 
pone further discourse on this subject 
until to-morrow. But when you leave me, 
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tention of hastening to the bazaar, but 
scarcely had he stepped into the street 
before he hurried back up stairs. 


go to the bazaar and buy M. Abel Ren- 
du’s History of Mentone and Monaco.” 
M. Joanne took his leave with the in- 
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“You have forgotten something ?”” she “Trenca,” he replied. 
asked, waking from her sleep. “Trenca, sir, is the Mentonese hero 
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who delivered his country from this sys- 
tem.” 

“Then, vive Trenca /” he cried, and 
took his departure. 

M. Joanne remained three months in 
Mentone, but he modestly declines to pass 
an opinion of his own upon the charac- 
ter of the people, who are divided into 
two classes—to wit, the poor, who are 
never very poor, and the rich, who are 
numerous and often very rich. But there 
was a young lady of his acquaintance 
who had resided in Mentone for three or 
four years consecutively, and had stud- 
ied them from life, and who outlined their 
characteristics for him. 

From the testimony furnished by thisin- 
telligent informant it appears that Men- 
tone has no aristocracy, as the term is 
generally understood. The numerous 
class that has enriched itself forms what 
may be called the dourgeoisie, the French 
equivalent for the well-to-do middle class 
of population. The people of this class, 
in their bearing and manners, if not in 
their dress and language, often resem- 
ble the class beneath them. When they 
wish to dress well they do so, and when 
they choose they can speak French with 
sufficient purity. As for the common 
people, their language is a frightful jar- 
gon composed of a mingling of words 
borrowed from all the nations which at 
various times have inhabited the shores 
of the Mediterranean. An Italian can 
no more understand this jargon than 
a Frenchman; and the patois has in it 
something of the language of Piedmont, 
of Provence, of Spain and of the Arabs. 

The bourgeois of Mentone is especial- 
ly lacking in amiability and politeness. 
Although the class owes most of its 
wealth to the foreign element, the latter 
is treated by it with a disdain that is at 
times rude in its manifestations. Even 
when a Mentonese is acquainted with a 
foreign visitor, he rarely salutes him if 
he meets him in a parlor or on the prome- 
nade. At the casino, where is assem- 
bled a crowd of French, Italian and 
English tourists, he will speak, if he 
speaks at all, to a fellow-citizen in his 
jargon, which is unintelligible to the 
rest of the company. Nor is this type 
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of residents solicitous to yield the walk 
or to make way on a pair of steps for an 
invalid, a woman or an old man. With 
all this, they lack mind and are econom- 
ical to the point of stinginess. 

From this unflattering picture of the 
male Mentonese of the upper class it is 
a relief to turn to the Mentonese ladies. 
“These poor Mentonaises,” M. Joanne’s 
lady friend observes, “are almost all ami- 
able, distinguées in appearance, kind- 
ly in nature, and they manage, under 
the cloak of much grace and refinement, 
to hide a little ignorance. If their hus- 
bands, lazy and avaricious, do not spend 
more than fifteen centimes a day to buy 
and read a newspaper, the Mentone la- 
dies know how to give in abundance of 
the beautiful flowers of their parterres, 
of the oranges and lemons of their gar- 
dens, and to receive foreigners with a 
charming goodness while exhibiting the 
kindness of their hearts to the poor in- 
valids who come to Mentone to seek 
health, leaving with the latter the most 
agreeable souvenirs.” 

As to the lower orders, M. Joanne’s 
informant gives a much more credit- 
able account of them. They are sim- 
ple, good-natured, intelligent, and polite 
without servility. The women are more 
laborious than the men, however. This 
class, sprung from a mingling of Arabs, 
Spaniards, Corsicans, French and Ital- 
ians, offers here and there characteristic 
types of the nationalities from which its 
members may have descended. Thus, 
among the women may often be seen 
the Moorish type so well preserved in 
Andalusia, the distinguishing features of 
which are a dark complexion, eyes long 
and black, figure slender and graceful, 
features delicate and bearing distingue. 

There is but little real religious feeling 
among the Mentonese. Like the Italians, 
they have very little piety, and they sat- 
isfy themselves with the exterior observ- 
ances. They are, however, very super- 
stitious and naive. The Mentonese cook 
of the family at the villa—her name was 
Annuccia—was a pretty fair type of the 
people. In some respects she was de- 
cidedly a character, both honest and 
obliging, although superstitious and tim- 
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orous. She considered all unmarried | she was in the habit of speaking of the 
men boys of greater or less growth, and | younger M. Joanne as “/e Jefit,”” the 
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said “ petit’? having served in the mobile 
ranks in the Franco-Prussian war. After 
their return to Paris, Annuccia wrote to 





them requesting the “ fe/z¢"’ not to forget 
to remember her to his nurse. 
Mentone owes its prosperity to its cli- 
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mate, which is not only the attraction 
that brings thousands of strangers there, 
thus imparting to the land an extraordi- 
nary value, but also the cause of its su- 
perexcellence in the matter of lemons, 
the other great source of revenue. This 
fruit, which grows so freely in its climate 
in the open air, cannot be cultivated at 
Cannes, Nice, Pisa, Rome, or even Na- 
ples, where the occasional colder weather 
destroys or severely injures it. Observa- 
tions of the climate of this balmy spot 
made from January 1, 1851, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1860, give the following annual 
averages of meteorological results: Two 
hundred and fourteen days of cloudless 
sky, forty-five days of partly cloudy wea- 
ther, twenty-four days of skies overcast, 
eighty days of rain in variable quantities 
—to wit, eighteen in winter, twenty-one 
in spring, thirteen in summer and twen- 
ty-eight in autumn. One of the com- 
plaints of the Mentonese is that they 
have not enough rain for their crops. 
While the winter is sometimes too mild 
for entire comfort, the summers are never 
very hot. The average summer tempe- 
rature is about seventy-three degrees 
Fahrenheit, and only twice in twenty- 
six years, it is said, has it risen above 
eighty-eight degrees. 

The occurrence of a fog at Mentone 
is a very rare phenomenon. During M. 
Joanne’s sojourn in the town, however, 
a fog prevailed which has already as- 
sumed in the converse and memory of 
the inhabitants the aspect of a tradition- 
ary event. The day was the 25th of 
April, and the visitors were preparing 
to take their departure for San Remo. 
Suddenly, Annuccia, the servant referred 
to above, rushed into the dining-room, 
where M. Joanne and his friends were at 
breakfast. Her face was agitated, and 
she was crossing herself vehemently. 

“What is the matter, Annuccia ?” they 
asked her. 

“Ah, ladies and gentlemen!” she ex- 
claimed, again making the sign of the 
cross. Then she went into the next 
room, motioning to the party to follow 
her, and pointed to the window. The 
sea, which had been brilliant with sun- 
shine a moment before, was now cov- 








ered with a dense fog, which was rapidly 
advancing like a wall toward the house. 
So swift was its approach that scarcely 
had they set eyes on it before it envelop- 
ed them in its opaque folds, shutting out 
the sight of all things as in a white dark- 
ness. Annuccia, who had never seen 
such a fog, was dreadfully alarmed. She 
prophesied all sorts of evils to Mentone, 
and insisted that the fog was a sign of 
the displeasure of Heaven because on the 
previous evening M. Joanne had lectured 
a young Capuchin, who had come to the 
house to beg, on the evils of laziness. 

A residence of some time at Mentone, 
or indeed at any point along the Medi- 
terranean, will serve to dispel any linger- 
ing belief in the traditional calm of that 
sea. In time of storm the giant waves 
beat furiously on the shore, and then the 
fishermen of Mentone, accompanied by 
their wives and children and by neigh- 
bors of both sexes and all ages, are to be 
seen hurrying to the quays to save their 
cherished boats, perhaps all they possess 
in the world. On such occasions the 
end sought to be gained is to haul and 
push the boats up into the streets adjoin- 
ing the port. But even in these streets a 
place of shelter cannot always be found, 
for the sea remorselessly pursues the noisy, 
struggling crowd, now pushing the boats 
forward, now, as the waves return, draw- 
ing them downward again, causing the 
fishermen to lose all the ground they may 
have gained. The conflict between man 
and the sea is often a long and painful, as 
it is always an exciting one; and when 
finally the boats are safely dragged beyond 
the reach of the waves, the relieved pop- 
ulace receives each success with cheers. 

It is a peculiarity of the Mediterranean 
that, in a moment when it seems at its 
calmest and resembles a mirror in its 
placidity, it will suddenly break into 
waves and hurl itself against the beach ; 
and when it thus dashes along the shore 
there is a wearying monotony in its voice 
which soon affects the stranger disagree- 
ably, and causes him to long for silence. 
In the winter season the Mediterranean 
is most unquiet, and its reputation for 
calmness is probably due to the fact that 
in the spring, summer and autumn it is 
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rarely agitated. Statistics accord to it 
an average of two hundred and four- 
teen days of complete repose in a year. 


Fishing is but a poor industry at Men- 
tone. The warmth of the water and the 
depth of the sea unite to render fish 
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scarce. Notwithstanding this fact, how- | ancholy sight to see them industriously 
ever, fishermen abound, and it isa mel- | hauling the seine with the almost inva- 
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riable result that one miserable little fish 
—sometimes two—is drawn up entangled 
in the net, together with some compen- 
sation in the way of whitebait, which the 
natives eat raw, but which visitors prefer 
fried. 

The dark side of ‘tourist-life in Men- 
tone is found in the vast numbers of 
mosquitoes which infest the place; and 
it is a curious fact that this little insect 
neglects the natives to fall on and devour 
foreigners. M. Joanne gives a feeling 
description of his sufferings from their 
stings—of how he chased them about 
his room with a candle in one hand and 
a towel in the other—and requests solu- 
tions of the following problems: first, 
What purpose do mosquitoes subserve ? 
second, Why are not natives stung as 
foreigners are? and third, Why is it that 
natives who may absent themselves from 
Mentone are never stung on their return, 
unless their absence has lasted more than 
six weeks? 

In addition to lemons and olives, or- 
anges form an extensive feature of the 
fruit-exportation of Mentone, the yield 
varying from a million and a half to two 
millions annually. But the lemon is the 
great and most valuable product of the 
soil. This fruit is gathered all the year 
round, although the chief harvest is at 
the end of June or the first of July. As 
fast as they are gathered from the trees 
the lemons are placed in large baskets, 
which, when filled, are carried away on 
the heads of women. Notwithstanding 
the weight of these baskets, the women, 
accustomed from youth to this work, 
perform the task without fatigue. In- 
deed, they acquire from this employment 
an elegance of figure and a strength in 
the hips which they would not otherwise 
possess. The women also carry their 
marketing in this way, as well as water- 
jars containing their supply of water for 
domestic use; and so skillful are they 
that—as was observed by M. Joanne on 
one occasion—a woman may thus carry 
a water-jar on her head and a child in 
her arms, and at the same time kick 
vigorously at boys who may impede her 
progress in the street, without spilling a 
drop of the water in the jar. After hav- 
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ing been gathered the lemons are carried 
by the women from the heights to the 
port, where they are deposited in large 
warehouses. Herethey are examined and 
assorted, the best being put on one side 
to form the top rows when the boxes are 


packed. Three kinds of boxes are used 


—the Lyonnaises, the Flandrines and the 
Messinaises. The first, containing four 
hundred and ninety lemons, are sent to 
France; the second, with four hundred 
and twenty, go to the north of Europe; 
while the last, which hold only three 
hundred and sixty lemons, are shipped 
to America. Every year, about the be- 
ginning of May, American ships sud- 
denly appear in the harbor. Scarcely 
have they come to anchor before their 
cargoes of lemons are brought to them 
on luggers from the shore. These car- 
goes comprise about three thousand 
boxes, containing ten million lemons. 
The price varies between the minimum 
of two and a half or three dollars (gold) 
a thousand, and the maximum of ten to 
twelve dollars. The lemon tree needs 
cultivation, for if left to itself it bears 
neither flowers nor fruit. It is also liable 
to diseases, the worst being what is call- 
ed morfea, which covers it with a black 
powder formed by myriads of insects. 

According to M. Joanne, the olive tree 
is incontestably the king of all the Med- 
iterranean trees. Of those in the groves 
around Mentone many are several hun- 
dred years old, going back, it is said, to 
the old Roman period. They grow fan- 
tastically, stretching their larger limbs 
capriciously in every direction. Their 
foliage, which gives a refreshing shade, 
is light and graceful in appearance. 
Blossoms appear on the tree in April: 
the fruit ripens in autumn, becomes dark 
in December, and begins to fall in that 
month and in January. Olives are gath- 
ered once a year, in various ways, ac- 
cording to the humor of the owners of 
the trees: some knock them down with 
flails, others pluck them carefully, while 
others, still, wait until they drop of them- 
selves. Olive oil is manufactured in pic- 
turesque mills, and is sold at a franc to a 
franc and a half the kilogramme (about 
two and a quarter pounds). 
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i Mentone is famed for its flowers as | perfection the violet, the anemone, the 
well as for its fruits. Here are found in | hyacinth, the narcissus and. the tulip 
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brilliancy of color than for their delicate 
perfume. Many of the larger growths 
assume the proportions of small trees. 
The ingenuity of the Mentonese has 
found means to create patches of soil 
on the mountain-sides where none exist- 
ed in a natural state. The patches are 
duly planted and made to yield, and in 
time the mountains are covered with a 
productive and luxuriant vegetation. 

A favorite promenade of the visitors 
was to the old Ristorante della Frontiera 
on the summit of the Red Rocks. There 
are certain grottoes in the Red Rocks 
which have long enjoyed celebrity among 
men of science. In the last century, De 
Saussure, author of Zravels in the Alps, 
called the attention of the world of sci- 
ence to the caves of Mentone. Since that 
time they have been visited by many geol- 
ogists, and explorations have been made, 
but up to a year or two ago nothing had 
been found there but traces of human 
industry, together with the débris of ani- 
mals which had lived with man or had 
served him for food. In 1872 and 1873, 
however, two interesting discoveries of 
human skeletons were made in the Grot- 
to of the Cavillon by M. Riviére. These 
skeletons were found, one twenty feet 
and the other twelve feet below the sur- 
face: one was between six and seven 
feet in length. They were both found 
lying on a bed of ashes, surrounded 
by arms in silex and bone, which do 
not belong to the age of polished stone. 
These skeletons are believed by sa- 
vants to be not less than twenty thou- 
sand years old. 

Near the old town lies the Val di Men- 
tone, which M. Joanne calls the “chef 
@’ euvre of this terrestrial paradise.” To 
reach it one must ascend on foot or on 
the back of a donkey as far as the ruins 
of the old chateau. The valley is then 
attained by gradual descents from ter- 
race to terrace amid a forest of orange, 
lemon, fig and gigantic olive trees. The 
path that leads to the valley follows the 
irregularities of the ground, and winds 
fantastically in the descent on its way to 
the depths. A profound silence prevails 
in the valley, and the sunlight, falling 
through the luxuriant foliage, trembles 
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on the ground. Everywhere, under these 
leafy arches and amid ever - varying 
scenes, reign the same calm and the 
same solitude. Sometimes the tranquil- 
lity is disturbed by the steps of women 
gathering lemons, or by those of a fam- 
ily returning from the country with their 
old donkey walking among them. The 
mother rides the donkey proudly, seated 
on fern or on the spoils of some orange 
grove: her younger children are seated 
near her, while her adult son holds the 
bridle, and the oldest sister brings up 
the rear, carrying on her head the fruit- 
laden basket. Everywhere one inhales 
the perfume of flowers and breathes a 
pure and balmy air. Even the winds 
from the south are disarmed of their 
heat when they penetrate these retreats, 
for here they become only sportive cur- 
rents of air and light breezes prattling 
in the density of the woods. So all sea- 
sons are confounded in the Val di Men- 
tone. The summers there are cool, and 
winter preserves all the richness and 
wears all the beauty of summer. There 
are three other valleys on the same side 
of Mentone, but they all possess different 
physical aspects. These are the valleys 
of Caréi, of Borrigo and of Gorbio. On 
the uplands of one of these is pictu- 
resquely situated the Capuchin convent 
of the Annunciation, which-stands on a 
rock in the midst of a pine forest. 
Another favorite spot to visit on the 
eastern side is the little village of Sant’ 
Agnese, which, with its five hundred in- 
habitants, is perched high up on a moun- 
tain, nestling under the shelter of its an- 
cient fortified castle, whereof the pictu- 
resque ruins crown the indented top of 
the hoary mountain. The ascent to Sant’ 
Agnese may be made by one afoot in 
two hours and a half, but donkeys are 
generally employed for the purpose, as 
the road is not practicable for carriages. 
Apropos of donkeys, M. Joanne gives 
his experience with one of the long-ear- 
ed family on which he rode to Sant’ Ag- 
nese. ‘‘ At Mentone, as everywhere,” he 
writes, “the donkeys are bravely obsti- 
nate, and if they suspect that you are 
going on a long journey with them, they 
meditate on setting out the most atro- 
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bestrode the finest donkey in Mentone. 
He bore an illustrious name — Monte- 
bello. I afforded much amusement to 
my little guide, Mademoiselle Philippine 
Viale, who spoke very correct French, 
when I cried, ‘Wontez, bello—descendez, 
bello ;’ but these puns on his name were 
not so pleasing to my donkey, who pos- 
itively refused to follow the right road. 
Exasperated by his obstinacy, I resolved 
to bring himrto his senses. In the strug- 
gle that ensued between us the saddle- 
girth, which dated from the reign of 
Florestan I., gave way, the saddle turn- 
ed, and, to the great enjoyment of my 
friends, and even of Philippine, who 
laughed heartily, I abruptly left the ver- 
tical position to assume a horizontal one, 
with both legs on the donkey and head 
and breast on arock. The road was so 
narrow and the rocks on either side were 
so close that it was impossible for me to 
reach the ground.” 

As the visitor to Sant’ Agnese pro- 
ceeds along the route from Mentone, he 
passes through a region of diversified 
scenery. From the district of olive trees 
he enters, as he ascends by a narrow 
footpath where is visible on either side a 
deep valley, the region of pines. In this 
balmy forest the odor of resin mingles 
with the sweet perfume of aromatic flow- 
ers and plants which exhales from im- 
mense beds of thyme, rosemary, violets, 
lavender and heather. At a height of 
more than fifteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea he comes to the region 
of chestnuts, with the village of Sant’ 
Agnese still six hundred feet above him. 
Ascending, the path becomes zigzag in 
its character, following the windings of 
a gorge. Between this point and the 
village stands on a little neck of the 
mountain the chapel of San Sebastian, 
and from this chapel the observer looks 
down on a grand prospect. Below him 
is a deep valley shadowed by mountains 
more lofty than those which he has as- 
cended, but the immediate surroundings 
are harsh and barren. There is not a 
tree, a plant or a shrub here: all is gray, 
white, yellowish, dull. But in a back- 
ward glance he sees the many - hued 
spectacle of mountains, hills, valleys, 
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forests, gardens, and the sea lying joy- 
ous and radiant in the distance. 

“Sant’ Agnese,” M. Joanne writes, 
“has but a single street, on either side 
of which gloomy masses of stone, pierced 
here and there with a narrow opening, 
serve as dens for the inhabitants who 
hide themselves in them. The village 
of Castiglione, not far distant, and much 
more picturesque besides, has better pre- 
served its medizval aspects. As is the 
case everywhere along this coast, chil- 
dren swarm in this street: as every- 
where, they are unclean, inquisitive, im- 
portunate, but at the same time pretty, 
and in some cases beautiful, and their 
intelligent little faces induce one to par- 
don all the little inconveniences to which 
their owners give rise. 

“At the end of the street, near the rus- 
tic chapel of ‘Our Lady of the Snows,’ a 
steep and narrow path leads to the ruins 
of the old chateau. One must cling to 
the rocks in some places to avoid slip- 
ping. This last ascent, which is not at 
all dangerous, requires fifteen minutes. 
The platform crowned by the ruins is 
the Rigi of the Mediterranean. Was 
this old chateau, so well situated, a nest 
of Saracen pirates, or a refuge built by 
the inhabitants of Liguria as a shelter 
against the incursions of the Moors of 
Spain, of Tunis or of Algiers? To my 
great regret, I am unable to inform you. 
Up to the present time its history has 
continued completely unknown.” 

After a three months’ sojourn in Men- 
tone, M. Joanne and party set out for 
Bordighera, twelve or fourteen miles 
farther east, situated in Italian territory, 
between Ventimiglia and San Remo. It 
is in the vicinity of Bordighera that Ruf- 
fini has placed the principal scenes of 
his novel, Doctor Antonio. They trav- 
eled in a large caléche along the Corniche 
road, which is wide and protected by 
hand-railings. Its course follows the 
line of the shore, but at times it rises to 
great heights or sinks nearly to the level 
of the beach. Along the route the trav- 
eler passes, before reaching Ventimiglia, 
the new custom-house; the Tower of the 
Corsicans, which overlooks the beautiful 
garden of Dr. Bennet; a wooden cross 
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erected on an eminence, whence may be 
seen the valley of Sorba, with its Salva- 
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finally the fertile and laughing valley of 
Latta. The road through this valley is 
dusty, but the view is charming. From 
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tor-Rosa effects; thé picturesque village 
of Murtola, built on a mountain; and 


THE VILLA GARNIER. 


this point one sees in advance, at a 
height of five hundred feet, the modern 
fortifications of Ventimiglia, to which 
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several waving palms give an Oriental 
aspect. The imposing ruins of the Cha- 
teau d’Appio crown a steep rock to the 
right, while on the left, below the obser- 
ver, are the curious cliffs of Ventimiglia, 
against which the sea beats unceasingly. 

Ventimiglia is one of the most ancient 
towns of Liguria. Built on a rock, it is 
isolated from the world of travel which 
passes at its feet along the Corniche route 
and on the railroad. It has been sacri- 
ficed to the necessities of the latter, and 
with the coming of the iron horse the 
town with its venerable traditions has 
been pushed to one side, as it were, and 
the old mule-road which crossed it, pass- 
ing under a gate in the walls, has become 
a thing of the past. The track of the 
railroad passes under the town through 
a tunnel, and the station has been estab- 
lished at some distance from it, beyond 
the left bank of the Roya River, in the 
suburb of San Agostino. There are 
many beautiful and interesting locali- 
ties in the vicinity of Ventimiglia, not 
the least of which in point of attraction 
is the romantically -situated village of 
Dolceacqua. 

Beyond the bridge of the Nervia, on 
the way to Bordighera, the traveler en- 
ters on a part of the route which recalls 
Syria, Palestine and Algeria rather than 
Europe and Italy. On the left the eye 
falls on a range of olive- and pine-crown- 
ed hills: on the right, extending down- 
ward to the sea, is a sandy plain, with 
a patch of cultivation here and there, 
while occasional palms wave their grace- 
ful plumes above a row of aloes or cac- 
tus or an expanse of reed-grass. The 
country is flat, but as Bordighera is near- 
ed the evidences of cultivation and pros- 
perity increase. Houses appear on the 
roadside; on an elevation to the left is 
seen a fortified town; farther on, a hand- 
some modern hotel, built for the accom- 
modation of English tourists, is passed ; 
and at last the traveler enters Bordighera 
through a dusty and ill-smelling street, 
lined with ugly modern houses. This 
street is called La Marina, and it consti- 
tutes the maritime quarter of Bordighera, 
which the inhabitants name Sant’ Am- 


peglio. 
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If the traveler be disgusted with the 
sorry welcome afforded by La Marina, 
he has but to proceed a hundred. yards 
beyond the last houses of the street to 
find his disgust changing into admira- 
tion. As the road turns, a vast forest of 
palm trees stretches before him. It is a 
picture worthy of Sahara or of Judea. M. 
Charles Garnier, architect of the opera- 
house at Paris, has built on the edge of 
this forest a villa which, says M. Joanne, 
will be henceforth one of the curiosities 
of Bordighera. 

As Mentone enjoys almost the monop- 
oly of the cultivation of lemons, so does 
Bordighera excel in the cultivation of 
palms. Everywhere else the palm tree 
grows solitary in a square or in a gar- 
den, but at Bordighera these trees flour- 
ish as in the tropics, and on this town is 
conferred the privilege of supplying the 
Vatican at Rome with palm for use on 
Palm Sunday. 

“ Like all the towns of Liguria,” writes 
M. Joanne, “ Bordighera was fortified on 
a height to protect it against the too fre- 
quent incursions of the Mediterranean 
pirates. Through some portions of its 
walls, which are now partly destroyed, 
air and light penetrate. We enter the 
town through a gate, and leave it by the 
opposite gate. A few minutes suffice to 
traverse it. Its streets are narrow, dark, 
tortuous, steep, but picturesque. Most 
of the houses are connected by large ar- 
cades, which produce curious effects of 
lightand shade. A pretty fountain show- 
ers an abundance of pure water in front 
of a church which is not worthy of a 
glance. The children are magnificent 
specimens of health and vigor, but re- 
volting in uncleanliness, and so insup- 
portable are they that we were obliged 
to keep them at a distance with our 
walking-sticks. They followed us with 
cries for a ‘little sou’ repeated a thou- 
sandtimes. Thereis absolutely no shame 
in Bordighera beggary. Notwithstand- 
ing our objurgations, our escort, increas- 
ing at every house we pass, accompanies 
us as far as our destination—the Villa 
Moreno.” 

Attached to this villa is a garden which 
is regarded as the marvel of Bordighera, 
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as Bordighera is the marvel of the Med- 
iterranean. So affluent is its growth of 





that it may be likened to a conservatory 
out of doors. The eye is dazzled and 
enchanted by the splendid collection. 








trees, shrubs, rare plants and flowers of 
the most opposite regions of the globe 
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BOR DIGHERA. 


M. Joanne did not seek to enter into the 
details of this Eden; but his mind bore 
away with it, above all, the memory of 
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the palms, which in number, variety and 
beauty were there “chief among ten 
thousand.” “But,” he exclaims, “what 
matters it to me if this tree, which so at- 
tracts and retains my charmed gaze, is a 
Coripha australis, a Latania borbonica, 
a Chamerops excelsa or a Cocos nuct- 
Jfera?” What, indeed? Enough that 
all these were there to be seen and ad- 
mired. 

Among the strange and beautiful flow- 
ers in this garden, one in particular en- 
chained his attention. It was a flower 
of the jasmin family, with four entirely 
black leaves. 

“What is the name of this flower?” 
he asked the gardener. 

“The black flower,” was the answer. 
Further than that the gardener knew noth- 
ing, but Madame Louise X. was present 
and overheard M. Joanne’s question, and 
forthwith she proceeded to narrate to 
him an Arab legend concerning this flow- 
er, a specimen of which she had seen in 
the garden of a friend at Mentone. 

“Ali,” the legend says, “had conduct- 
ed his Moors against the people of Bor- 
dighera to pillage and slay. While they 
were killing the Christians without pity, 
an old sorceress approached him and 
said to him as she gave him a sprig, 
‘Ali, plant this stem in thy garden: it 
will produce the flower which in one 
year will best suit thy well-beloved.’ 

“ Ali returned to his fortified castle of 
Monaco, and as he presented to the beau- 
tiful Moab the twig that had been given 
to him by the sorceress, he said, ‘ Flower 
of love, this flower is to be the one that 
will best suit thee. Plant it in thy gar- 
den, and when it shall bloom its smile 
will be for thee.’ Moab became pale 
when she received the flower: she felt a 
sad presentiment, and she sought to in- 
duce her Ali to promise that he would 
no more go to fight the infidels. But he 
could make no promise. His duty to 
his country and to his father urged him 
to sustain the Crescent against the Cross. 

“The spring came in time. The twig 
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had taken root, and the little bright, solid, 
shining green leaves were developing, 
when Ali received from his father orders 
to lead another expedition against Bor- 
dighera, which had revolted anew. 

“On leaving Moab, Ali said to her, ‘I 
should have liked to see this flower open. 
I leave it a bud, and I’place a kiss on the 
bud of this unknown flower: when it 
shall open thou wilt take the kiss from 
it as a caress from thy well-beloved.’ 
But Moab trembled, for it seemed to her 
that in proportion as the plant increased 
in its growth, sadness and gloomy pre- 
sentiments increased in her heart. Ali 
kissed the flower, and then kissed his 
well-beloved, entered his bark, and dis- 
appeared from the weeping eyes of Moab 
behind the Cape of Murtola. 

“That night Moab had a horrible 
dream. She saw Ali dead in his bark, 
and covered with a black cloth which 
had the shape of a flower. She rose 
agitated, anxious, fearing to go to her 
garden to look at the flower which now 
should be in bloom. Yet, urged by her 
very uneasiness, she descended. The 
flower was in bloom. It was the black 
flower! Moab swooned, and when she 
recovered consciousness she saw herself 
surrounded by her weeping women. A 
slave had just arrived, bringing the news 
that Ali had been killed that very night, 
and that at the moment when he fell an 
old sorceress had cried out to him with 
a wicked laugh, ‘Ali! the flower that 
best becomes thy well-beloved is the 
flower of mourning.’ 

“Moab kissed Ali's last kiss from the 
fatal flower, and then she placed it against 
her heart to keep it there always. When 
Azrael, the angel of death, came to seek 
her to reunite her to her well-beloved, he 
found the black flower in the same place; 
but when she entered paradise the black 
flower was transformed into a diamond 
flower, which never fades, for Moab hAd 
kept her love for Ali intact in her heart.” 

And with this legend we bid M. Joanne 
farewell. CHARLES DIMITRY. 
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BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “A PRINCESS OF THULE.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SPRING- TIME. 


ger spring-time had indeed arrived, 
rapidly and imperceptibly ; and all 

‘at once it seemed as if the world had 
grown green and the skies fair and clear, 
and the winds sweet with a new and de- 
lightful sweetness. Each morning that 
Wenna went out brought some further 
wonder with it along the budding hedge- 
rows, in the colors of the valley, in the 
fresh warmth of the air and the white 
light of the skies. And at last the sea 
began to show its deep and resplendent 
summer blue when the morning happen- 
ed to be still and there was a silvery haze 
along the coast. 

‘‘Mabyn, is your sister athome? And 
do you think she could go up to the Hall 
for a little while, for my mother wants to 
see her? And do you think she would 
walk round by the cliffs—for it is such a 
capital morning—if you came with her ?” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Trelyon,” said Mabyn 
readily, and with far more respect and 
courtesy than she usually showed to the 
young gentleman, “I am quite sure Wen- 
na can go; and I know she would like 
to walk round by the cliffs—she is always 
glad to do that; and I will tell her to get 
ready instantly. But I can’t go with you, 
Mr. Trelyon : I am exceedingly busy this 
morning.” 

“Why, you have been reading a 
novel!” 

“But I am going to be exceedingly 
busy,” said Mabyn petulantly. “You 
can’t expect people to be always work- 
ing; and I tell you I can’t go with you, 
Mr. Trelyon.” 

“Oh, very well,” said he carelessly : 
“you needn’t show your temper.” 

“My temper!” said Mabyn; but then 
she recollected herself and smiled de- 
risively, and went away to fetch her 
sister. 

When Wenna came outside into the 
sunlight, and went forward to shake 





hands with him, with her dark eyes lit 
up by a friendly smile, it seemed to him 
that not for many a day—not certainly 
during all the time of her engagement 
with Mr. Roscorla—had he seen her look 
so pleased, happy and contented. She 
still bore that quiet gravity of demeanor 
which had made him call her the little 
Puritan, and there was the same earnest- 
ness in her eyes as they regarded any 
one; but there was altogether a brighter 
aspect about her face that pleased him 
exceedingly. For he was very well dis- 
posed toward this shy and yet matter-of- 
fact young person, and was alternately 
amused by the quaintness of her moth- 
erly ways in dealing with the people 
about her, and startled into admiration 
by some sudden glimpse of the fine sin- 
cerity of her nature. He had done more 
to please her—he had gone to church 
several times, and tried to better his 
handwriting, and resolved to be more 
careful in speaking of parsons in her 
presence—than he ever thought he could 
have done to please any woman. 

So these two set forth on this bright 
and cheerful morning; and one would 
have said, to see them as they went, that 
two happier young folks were not within 
the county of Cornwall at that moment. 
Wenna had a pleasant word for every 
one that passed; and when they had 
gone by the mill, and reached the nar- 
row path by the tiny harbor, where no 
more neighbors were to be seen, she ap- 
peared to transfer her abounding sym- 
pathy to all the objects around her, and 
she spoke to them and laughed to them, 
so that all the world seemed to be friend- 
ly with her. Her sister used to say that 


-her fingers tingled to the very tips with 


kindness; and at this moment she seem- 
ed as though she could have kissed her 
hand to all the birds and animals around, 
and wished them joy that they had so 
fine a morning. 

“Ho, ho! Mr. Porpoise,” she laughed 
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and said as she saw far below her a big 
fish slowly heel over in the blue water 
of the harbor, “‘don’t you come too far 
up, or you won't like the stones in the 
stream, I know.” 

There was a hawk hovering high in 
the air over Blackcliff:; Trelyon was 
watching it keenly. “Oh, go away, you 
bad bird!” she cried, “and let the poor 
little things alone.” And sure enough, 
at this moment the motionless speck up 
there began to flutter its wings, and pres- 
ently it sailed away over the cliff and 
was seen no more. 

““Mother Sheep,” she said to the inat- 
tentive custodian of two very small lambs 
with very thick legs and uncertain gait, 
“why don’t you look after your children? 
You'll have them tumbling down the 
rocks into the sea in about a minute: 
that’s about what you'll do.” 

“Boom!” she said to a great humble- 
bee that flew heavily by; and to a white 
butterfly that went this way and that over 
the warm grass on the hillside she called 
out, “ My pretty lady, aren’t you glad the 
summer is coming ?” 

She talked to the white and gray gulls 
that were wheeling over the sea, and to 
the choughs flying hither and thither 
about the steep precipices of the cliff. 
They did not answer her, but that was 
no matter. From her childhood she had 
believed that she knew them all, and 
that they knew her, and that even the 
cliffs and the sea and the clouds regard- 
ed her and spoke to her in a strange and 
silent fashion. Once she had come back 
from the mouth of the harbor on a sultry 
afternoon, when as yet the neighbors had 
heard nothing of the low mutterings of 
the distant.and coming storm ; and when 
her mother asked the child why she was 
so silent, she said, “I have been listen- 
ing to God walking on the sea.” 

Well, they sat down on a seat which 
fronted the wide opening in the cliffs and 
the great plain of the Atlantic beyond, 
which was this morning of a light and 
sunny sea-green, with here and there 
broad purple stains of shadow as the 
summer clouds passed rapidly over the 
sky from the west. In the warm sun- 
shine the gorse on the hill behind them 
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and the grass on the pasture-land sweet- 
ened the air. The wind blew fresh in 
from the sea, and as the green waves 
broke white along the rocks beneath 
them the brisk breeze carried it with a 
flavor of salt from the fine clouds of the 
spray. The spring-time seemed to have’ 
given life and color to the sea as well as 
to the land, for all the world was brilliant 
with the new brightness of the skies. 

“And isn’t it first rate,’’ said Master 
Harry, wishing to say something very 
pleasant to his companion, “that Mr. 
Roscorla is having such fine weather on 
his way out? I am sure you would have 
been very anxious if there had been any 
storms about. I hope he will be success- 
ful: he’s a good sort of fellow.” 

No one who was not acquainted with 
this young gentleman could have guess- 
ed at the dire effort he had to make in 
order to pronounce these few sentences. 
He was not accustomed to say formally 
civil things. He was very bad at paying 
compliments, and as for saying anything 
friendly of Mr. Roscorla, he had to do 
it with a mental grimace. But Wenna 
was very familiar with the boy and his 
ways. At another time she would have 
been amused and pleased to observe his 
endeavors to be polite; and now, if she 
hastened away from the subject, it was 
only because she never heard Mr. Ros- 
corla’s name mentioned in her presence 
without feeling an embarrassment, and 
showing it. She murmured something 
about a hope that Mr. Roscorla would 
not find the voyage to Jamaica fatiguing, 
and then, somewhat hastily, drew her 
companion’s attention to another por- 
poise which was showing itself from time 
to time outside the rocks. 

“T wish Roscorla had made me your 
guardian in his absence,” said this blun- 
dering boy, who was determined to be 
on his best behavior. ‘“‘I quite agree 
with Mabyn that you overwork yourself 
in doing for other people what the lazy 
beggars ought to do for themselves. Oh, 
I know more than you think. I'd wake 
some of them up if I had the chance. 
Why, they look on you as a sort of 
special Providence, bound to rescue them 
at any moment. I was told only yester- 
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day of old Mother Truscott having said to 
a neighbor, ‘ Well, if Miss Wenna won't 
help me, then the Lord’s will be done.’” 

“Oh yes, I know,” said his companion 
with some impatience: “she is always 
saying that. I said to her the other day, 
when I got out of temper, ‘Why, of 
course the Lord’s will will be done: you 
don't suppose He wants your permission ? 
But if you’d only look after your own 
house, and bestir yourself and keep it 
smart, your husband wouldn’t go on as he 
does.’ There's nothing I hate worse than 
that sort of pretended piety. Why, when 
Abiathar Annot’s boy died I thought he’d 
be out of his senses with grief, and I went 
up to see if he was all right about the 
house, and to say a friendly word to him ; 
and directly I went into the house he 
says to me, quite complacently, ‘ Well, 
Miss Rosewarne, you know we must 
bow to the will of the Lord, and ac- 
cept his chastenings as mercies.’ ‘Oh,’ 
said I, ‘if you take it that way, I’ve no 
more to say;’ and I left the place. I 
don't believe in all that sort of—” 

She suddenly stopped, recollecting to 
whom she was speaking. Were these 
proper confessions to be made to a young 
man who had such a godless hatred of 
parsons and churches and all good things, 
and whose conversion to more respect- 
able ways she had many a time wished 
to attempt? She dropped that subject, 
and Master Harry was so resolved to be 
proper and virtuous that morning that he 
took no advantage of what she had said. 
He even, in an awkward fashion, ob- 
served that all pious people were not 
hypocrites : one had to draw distinctions. 
Of course there were pious people who 
were really sincere. He hoped that Miss 
Wenna would not suspect him of being 
so prejudiced as not toknowthat. Miss 
_ Wenna was a little inclined to smile, but 

she controlled her countenance; and Mas- 
ter Harry, having paid these ingenuous 
compliments to virtue and religion, rose 
with a frank sigh of relief, proposed that 
they should continue their walk up the 
hill, and was soon engaged in telling her 
—with a much gayer tone in his voice 
and with a return to his old impertinent 
carelessness—of some wild adventure in 
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cliff-hunting which he and his faithful 
Dick had encountered together. . 

They seemed to be in no great hurry, 
these two. It was a morning that in- 
vited to idleness. They chatted about 
all sorts of things or were silent with 
equal and happy indifference—he watch- 
ing the sea-birds, she stooping from time 
to time to pick up some tiny flower of 
pale yellow or purple. In this fashion 
they made their way up to the summit 
of the cliffs, and there before them lay 
the great plain of the windy sea, and the 
long wall of precipice running down into 
the south-west, and the high and bleak 
uplands marked by the square towers of 
small and distant churches. They struck 
across the fields to one of those churches, 
that which Master Harry had been per- 
suaded to visit. The place was now si- 
lent enough: two jackdaws sat on the 
slender weathercock, and the sunlight 
was warm on the silvery-gray tower and 
on the long green grass in the church- 
yard, in which the first daisies of the 
spring had appeared. Then they went 
down through some narrow lanes toward 
the higher portion of Eglosilyan, and 
under the hedges were masses of pale 
primroses and the purple blossoms of 
the ground-ivy and the golden stars of 
the celandine. They drew near some 
of the cottages, and in the gardens the 
flowering currant was in bloom, and ev- 
erywhere there was a scent of wallflower. 
They crossed the main thoroughfare of | 
the village: it was empty, but for the 
presence of a small boy, who, with a 
slate slung on one side-and a bag made 
of carpet slung on the other, had apparent- 
ly been sent home from school for some 
reason or other. The youthful scholar 
most respectfully took off his cap to Miss 
Wenna as she gave him a kindly greet- 
ing in passing. 

“They say all that is owing to you,” 
Trelyon remarked. 

“All what ?” 

“The good manners of the people in 
this village. The women bob you a 


curtsey as you pass, the girls say good- 
morning or good-evening, the boys take 
off their caps, even if you are a perfect 
stranger. 


But you don’t suppose that 
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happens in every village in Cornwall? 
My mother was speaking about it only 
this morning.” 

Wenna was sufficiently surprised to 
know that she had got the credit of the 
courtesy shown to strangers by the Eglo- 
silyan folks, but even more surprised to 
learn that Master Harry had deigned to 
engage in conversation with his mother. 
He also seemed to be taking his first les- 
sons in civility. 

“Oh,” she said, “that boy ought to 
pay me every attention to make up for 
his bad conduct. He was once a sweet- 
heart of mine, and he deceived me. He 
sold me for sixpence.” She sighed. “It 
is too true. He adopted me as a sweet- 
heart, and every time we met he prom- 
ised to marry me when he grew up. 
But there came a change: he avoided 
me, and I had to catch him and ask him 
why. He confessed: I wasn’t his sweet- 
heart any more. His elder brother— 
aged ten, I think—had also wanted me 
for a sweetheart, and he had a sixpence; 
and sixpence was the price of a new sort 
of spinning-top that had just been put 
into the window at the post-office; and 
the elder brother proposed to the young- 
er brother to take the sixpence and buy 
the top, and hand me over. ‘So yii 
bain’t my sweetheart anny mower,’ said 
that young gentleman, forgetting his 
good English in his grief. But I think 
he has a tender recollection of me even 
now.” 

“I'd have thrashed the little brute for 
his meanness if I had been you,” said 
her companion in his off-hand way. 

“Oh no,” she answered with a meek 
sarcasm: “wasn’t he only doing as a 
child what grown-up gentlemen are said 
to do? When there is money on the 
one hand and a sweetheart on the other, 
doesn’t the sweetheart suffer, as a rule?” 

“What can you know about it?” he 
said bluntly. ‘In any case, you don’t 
run any danger. Mr. Roscorla is not 
likely to be tempted by bags of gold.” 

Mr. Roscorla! always Mr. Roscorla! 
Wenna, who crimsoned deeply at the 
slightest reference to the relations be- 
tween herself and her absent lover, be- 
gan to be somewhat angry with this 
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thoughtless lad, who would continually 
introduce the name. What was his ob- 
ject in doing so? To show her that he 
never failed to reniember her position, 
and that that was his excuse for talking 
very frankly to her, as he would have 
done to a sister? or merely to please 
her by speaking of one who ought to be 
very dear to her? She was not indebted 
to him for this blundering effort of kind- 
ness, and on any less cheerful morning 
might have visited him with one of those 
fits of formal politeness or of constrain- 
ed silence with which young ladies are 
accustomed to punish too forward ac- 
quaintances. 

But Miss Wenna had it not in her 
heart to be reserved on this pleasant 
forenoon: she good-naturedly overlook- 
ed the pertinacious mistakes of her com- 
panion, and talked to him, and to the 
flowers and birds and trees around her, 
with a happy carelessness until the two 
of them together made their way up to 
the Hall. 

Just as Master Harry opened the gate 
at the end of the avenue, and turned to 
let her through, he seemed for the first 
time to notice her dress. He made no 
scruple of stopping her for a moment to 
look at it: “Oh, I say, I wish you could 
get my mother to dress like you.” 

The burst of admiration was so gen- 
uine that Miss Wenna, being only a girl, 
was very much pleased indeed, and 
blushed a little, and would rather have 
passed on. There was nothing, indeed, 
remarkable about her costume — about 
the rough light gray dress with its touches 
here and there of blue, nor yet about the 
white hat with its forget-me-nots and big 
white daisies — except that it seemed to 
fit well a very pretty figure, and also that 
the blue suited the dark and clear com- 
plexion and the dark eyes and hair. 

“I’m sick of her stalking about the 
house in the guise of a ghost—she all 
white, everything else black. I say, 
Wenna, don’t you think you could get 
her to dress like a human being ?” 

“But if it is her wish you ought to re- 
spect it.” 

“It’s only a craze,” he said impatiently. 

“It may seem so to you,” his compan- 
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ion said, “but she has her own reasons 
for it, and they deserve your sympathy, 
even though they may not convince you. 
And you ought not to speak in that harsh 
way of one who is so very good and gen- 
tle, and who is so considerate toward 
you.” 

“Oh, you always find excuses for 
people,” he said roughly. ‘Everybody 
should be considered and respected, and 
have their fine feelings praised and cod- 
dled, according to you. Everybody is 
perfect, according to you.” 

“Oh dear! no,’’ she said with a meek 
sarcasm. “I know one or two people 
whose conduct and habits —and their 
manners too— might be very much im- 
proved indeed.” 

“‘T suppose you mean me,” he said. 

“And if I did?” she said frankly. 
“Don’t you think, when you want your 
mother to be just as you would have her 
to be, that she might turn round and 
say that there was a great deal more in 
you that she might wish to have altered ? 
You know her manner of life is not 
necessarily wrong merely because you 
can’t understand it. As for yours—” 

“Go ahead,” he cried with a loud and 
suddenly good-natured laugh. ‘‘ Heap 
up all my sins on my head. I’m get- 
ting used to be lectured now. Please, 
Miss Puritan, would you like me to get a 
surplice and come and sing hymns in the 
choir ?” 

Miss Puritan did not answer. There 
was no look of annoyance on her face ; 
only a certain calm reserve that told her 
companion that he had somehow wound- 
ed the friendly confidence that had 
sprung up between them during this 
pleasant morning ramble. And at this 
moment they reached the front of the 
Hall, where Mrs. Trelyon came forward 
to greet her visitor, so that Master Harry 
had no further opportunity just then of 
asking her whether he had offended her, 
and of making an apology. He listened 
for a few minutes to his mother talking 
to Wenna about that clothing club. He 
became impatient with himself, and vex- 
ed, for Wenna seemed in no wise to 
recognize his presence, and of course his 
mother did not ask his advice about the 





purchase of flannel. He tossed about 
the books on the table, he teased an An- 
gola cat that was lying before the fire 
until it tried to bite him, and then he put 
its nose into the water of a flower-vase. 


With the feather of a quill dipped in ink | 


he drew a fox on one of the white tiles 
of the fireplace, and then he endeavored 
to remove that work of art with the edge 
of a scarlet-and-gold footstool. These 
various occupations affording him no re- 
lief, he got up, stretched his legs and said 
to his mother, “Mother, you keep her 
here for lunch: I shall be back at two.” 

“Oh, but I can’t stay so long,”” Wenna 
said suddenly : “I know I shall be want- 
ed at home.” 

“Oh no, you won't,” the young gen- 
tleman said coolly. ‘I know you won't: 
Mabyn told meso. Besides, I am going 
down now to tell them you will be back 
at four.” 

And so he went away, but his walk 
down to the inn was not as pleasant as 
that roundabout ramble up to the Hall 
had been. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ONLY A BASKET OF PRIMROSES. 

“WuatT a busy life you must lead!” 
said Mrs. Trelyon, looking with a gentle 
wonder at the young lady before her. 
“You seem to know how to do every- 
thing.” 

Miss Wenna blushed a little, and said 
something about having had to help her 
mother for many years past. 

“And such a knowledge of the world 
as you have!” Mrs. Trelyon continued, 
unconsciously staring at the girl as if she 
were some strange phenomenon. “ Where 
did you get it?” 

“That I am sure I have not got,” Wen- 
na said, brightening considerably, “for 
the strangers who come to the inn of 
course don’t speak to me, except one or 
two of the very old ladies sometimes, and 
all they speak about is the scenery. But 
Mabyn and I read the remarks in the 
visitors’ book, and these are very amusing, 
especially the poetry that the young gen- 
tlemen write ; and indeed, Mrs. Trelyon, 
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if one were to judge by that book, one 
would think that the world was very silly. 
The elderly gentlemen generally praise 
the cooking ; the elderly ladies generally 
say something nice about the cleanliness 
of the bed-rooms and the good attend- 
ance; and the young ladies write about 
anything, recommending other visitors 
to go to particular places, or saying what 
they think of the Cornish peasantry. I 
am sure they are all very good-natured 
to us, and say very nice things of the 
inn; but then it looks so silly. And the 
young gentlemen are far the worst, espe- 
cially the university young gentlemen, 
for they write such stupid poetry and 
make such bad jokes. I suppose it is 
that the fresh air gives them very good 
spirits, and they don’t care what they 
say, and they never expect that their 
friends will see what they have written. 
I have noticed, though, that the walking 
gentlemen never write such things when 
they are leaving, for they are always too 
anxious about the number of miles they 
have to get over on that day, and they 
are always anxious, too, about the heels 
of their stockings. If you would like to 
see the book—” 

Wenna stopped. Mrs. Trelyon had 
been very good in extending a sort of 
acquaintance to her, and now proposed 
to help her in a way with her work. But 
she was going too far in expecting that 
this reserved and silent lady should be- 
come a visitor at the inn or interest her- 
self in its commonplace affairs. 

At this moment, indeed, Mrs. Trelyon 
was so very much reserved that she did 
not notice either Wenna’s tentative in- 
vitation or her embarrassment when she 
cut it short. “I wish,” she said absently, 
showing what she had been thinking 
about—“I wish you could get Harry to 
go to one of the universities.” 

It was now Wenna’s turn to stare. 
Did the mother of that young gentleman 
seriously think that this stranger-girl had 
such an influence over him? “Oh, Mrs. 
Trelyon,” Wenna said, “ how could I ?” 

“He would do anything for you,” the 
gentle lady said with much simplicity 
and honesty. “He pays no attention to 
anything I say to him, but he would do 
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anything for you. His whole manner 
changes when you are in the house. I 
think you are the only person in the world 
he is afraid of. And it was so good of 
you to get him to go to church!” 

“I am sure it was not I,” said Wenna, 
getting rather afraid. 

“But I know,” said Mrs. Trelyon quite 
affectionately, “for I have seen every- 
body else try and fail. You see, my dear, 
you are in a peculiar position. You are 
young, and a pleasant companion for a 
young man, and, as you are no relation 
of his, he is courteous to you. And then, 
you see, your being engaged to be mar- 
ried enables him to speak freely to you 
and treat you asa friend; and I think, 
besides, you have acquired some means 
of keeping him in check and having 
authority over him, and I am sure he 
would do more for you than for any one 
I know. As for me, I have never had 
any control over him, but he is at least 
civil to me when you are in the room.” 

Wenna rose. ‘Mrs. Trelyon,” she 
said, ‘don’t you think it is a pity to stay 
in-doors on such a beautiful morning? 
The air is quite mild and warm outside.” 

She was glad to get out. There was 
something in this declaration of her re- 
sponsibility for the young man’s conduct 
which considerably startled and fright- 
ened her. It was all very well for her 
to administer an occasional sharp re- 
proof to him when he was laughing and 
joking with herself and Mabyn, but to 
become the recognized monitress of so 
wild a pupil as Master Harry, to have 
his own mother appeal to her,—that was 
quite a different affair. And on this oc- 
casion, when Mrs. Trelyon had put on a 
shawl and come outside with her guest, 
all her talk was about her son and his 
ways and his prospects. It was very 
clear that, with all her lamentations over 
his conduct, Mrs. Trelyon was very fond 
of the young man, and was quite assured 
too that he had the brains to do anything 
he might be induced to undertake. Wen- 
na listened in a vague way to all these 
complaints and speculations and covert 
praises: she did not find her position 
so embarrassing in the open air as in 
that close drawing-room. They walked 
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through the leafy alleys of the garden, 
unconsciously regarding the beautiful 
color of the new spring flowers and lis- 
tening to the larks singing high up in 
the blue. From time to time, as they 
turned, they caught a glimpse of hills all 
ablaze with gorse, and near the horizon 
a long line of pale azure with a single 
white ship visible in the haze. On the 
other side of the valley a man was har- 
rowing: they could hear him calling to 
the horses, and the jingling of the chains. 
Then there was the murmur of the 
stream far below, where the sunlight just 
caught the light green of the larches. 
These, and the constant singing of the 
birds around them, were the only sounds 
that accompanied their talk as they wan- 
dered this way and that by brilliant gar- 
den-plots or through shaded avenues, 
where the air was sweet with the fresh 
scents of the opening summer. 

And at last they came back to the 
proposal that Wenna should try to per- 
suade Master Harry to go to Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

“But, Mrs, Trelyon,” the girl said 
earnestly, ‘I am quite sure you mistake 
altogether my relations with yourson. I 
could not presume to give him advice. 
It would not be my place to do so even 
if we were on the footing of friends, and 
that, at present, is out of the question. 
Don’t you see, Mrs. Trelyon, that be- 
cause Mr. Trelyon in coming about the 
inn was good-natured enough to make 
the acquaintance of my father, and to 
talk to us girls, it would not do for any 
of us to forget how we are situated. I 
don't, any way—perhaps because I am 
proud; but, at all events, I should not 
presume on Mr. Trelyon’s good-nature. 
Don’t you see, Mrs. Trelyon ©” 

“I see that you are a very practical and 
sensible and plain-spoken young lady,” 
her companion said, regarding her with 
a kindly look, ‘but I think you don’t do 
my son justice. It is not thoughtlessness 
that made him make your acquaintance. 
I don’t think he ever did a more prudent 
thing in his life before. And then, dear 
Miss Rosewarne, you must remember— 
if I may speak of such a thing—that you 
will soon be the wife of one of the very 





few friends we have about here; and you 
must excuse us if we claim you as a 
friend already, and try to take advantage 
of your friendship. Now, do you see 
that ?” 

Wenna was not persuaded, but she 
was, at all events, much pleased to see 
that occasionally Mrs. Trelyon could for- 
get her brooding sentimental fancies and 
become, comparatively, bright and talk- 
ative. 

“Now, will you say a word to him when 
he comes home for lunch ?” 

“Oh no, I can’t do that, Mrs. Trelyon,” 
Wenna said: “it would be quite rude of 
metodothat. Besides, if you would not 
be displeased with me, Mrs. Trelyon, for 
saying so, I don’t think going to a uni- 
versity would do him any good. I don’t 
think—I hope you won't be vexed with 
me—that he has had sufficient schooling. 
And isn’t there an examination before 
you could get in? Well, I don’t know 
about that, but I am quite sure that if 
he did get in, he would be too proud to 
put himself in competition with the other 
young men who were properly prepared 
for study, and would take to boating or 
cricket or some such thing. Now, don’t 
you think, Mrs. Trelyon, he would be as 
well occupied in amusing himself here, 
where you might gradually get him to 
take an interest in something besides 
shooting and fishing? He knows far 
more things than most people fancy: I 
know that. My father says he is very 
clever and can pick up anything you 
tell him, and that he knows more about 
the management of an estate and about 
the slate-quarries, and about mining too, 
than people imagine. And as for me,” 
added the girl bravely, “I will say this, 
that I think him very clever indeed, and 
that he will make a straightforward and 
honorable man; and I should like to see 
him in Parliament, where he would be 

able to hold his own, I know.” 

“Oh, my dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Tre- 
lyon with a joyful, face, “I am so grate- 
ful to you! Iam so proud to know you 
think so highly of him! And won't you 
say a word to him? He will do what- 
ever you please.” 

But Miss Wenna had somehow been 
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startled into that confession, and the 
sudden burst of honesty left her con- 
siderably ashamed and embarrassed. 
She would not promise to intermeddle 
in the matter, whatever she had been 
induced to say about the future of the 
young man. She stooped to pick up a 
flower to cover her confusion, and then 
she requested Mrs. Trelyon to be good 
enough to excuse her staying to lunch. 

“Oh no, I dare not do that,” Mrs. 
Trelyon said: “Harry would pull the 
house down when he found I had let you 
go. You know we have no visitors at 
present, and it will be such a pleasure 
to have him lunch with me: he seldom 
does, and never at all if there are visitors. 
But really, Miss Rosewarne, it is so in- 
considerate of me to talk always of him, 
as if you were as much interested as 
myself. Why, the whole morning we 
have not said a word about you and all 
you are looking forward to! I do hope 
you will be happy. I am sure you will 
be, for you have such a sensible way of 
regarding things, and all is sure to go 
well. I must say that I thought Harry 
was a little more mad than usual when 
he first told me about that money; but 
now I know you, I am very, very glad 
indeed, and very pleased that I could be 
of ‘some little service to Mr. Roscorla for 
your sake.” 

The girl beside her did not understand, 
and she looked up with wondering eyes: 
“What money, Mrs. Trelyon ?” 

“I mean the money that Harry got for 
Mr. Roscorla—the money, you know, for 
these Jamaica estates. Is it possible Mr. 
Roscorla did not tell you before he left ?”’ 

“I don’t know anything about it, Mrs. 
Trelyon, and I hope you will tell me at 
once,’ Wenna said with some decision 
in her tone, but with a strange sinking 
at her heart. 

“You don’t know, then?” Mrs. Trelyon 
said, with a sudden fear that she had not 
been discreet. ‘Oh, it is nothing, a mere 
business arrangement. Of course gentle- 
men don’t care to have these things talked 
over. I hope you won’t mention it, dear 
Miss Rosewarne: I really thought you 
might have overheard them speaking of 
the matter.” 
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Wenna said nothing. The soft dark 
eyes looked a little troubled, but that was 
all, And presently up came young Tre- 
lyon, full of good spirits and noise and 
bustle; and he drove his mother and 
Wenna before him into the house, and 
hurried up the servants, and would open 
the wine himself. His mother checked 
him for whistling at luncheon : his reply 
was to toss the leg of a fowl on to the 
hearth-rug, where a small and shaggy 
terrier immediately began to worry it. 
He put the Angola cat on the table to 
see if it would eat some Cornish cream 
off his plate. His pigeons got to know 
of his being in the house, and came fly- 
ing about the windows and walking jerk- 
ingly over the lawn: he threw up the 
window and flung them a couple of 
handfuls of crumbs. 

“Oh, Miss Wenna,”’ said he, “would 
you like to see my tame fox? Iam sure 
you would.—Jane, you cut round to the 
stables and tell old Luke to bring that 
fox here: off you go! Leave the claret 
this side.” 

“But I do not wish to see the fox: I 
particularly dislike foxes,” said Wenna 
with some asperity; and Jane was re- 
called. 

Master Harry grinned to himself: it 
was the first time he had been able to 
get her to speak to him. From the be- 
ginning of luncheon she had sat almost 
silent, observing his vagaries and listen- 
ing to his random talk in silence: when 
she spoke it was always in answer to his 
mother. Very soon after luncheon she 
begged Mrs. Trelyon to excuse her going 
away; and then she went and put on 
her hat. 

“T'll see you down to the inn,” said 
Master Harry when she came out to the 
hall-door. 

“Thank you, it is quite unnecessary,” 
she said somewhat coldly. 

“Oh,” said he, “‘you may be as nasty 
as you please, but I shall conquer you by 
my extreme politeness.” 

At another time she would have laugh- 
ed at the notion of this young gentleman 
complimenting himself on his politeness : 
now, as she walked quietly down the 
graveled path to the gate, she was very 
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grave, and indeed took no notice of his 
presence. 

“Wenna,” said he after he had shut 
the gate and rejoined her, “is it fair to 
make such a fuss about a chance word? 
I think you are very hard. I did not 
mean to offend you.” 

“You have not offended me, Mr. Tre- 
lyon.” 

“Then why do you look so precious 
glum ?” 

She made no answer. 

“Now, look here, be reasonable. Are 
you vexed because I called you Wenna? 
Or is it because I spoke about singing in 
the choir ?” 

“No,” she said simply, “I was not 
thinking of anything of that kind; and 
I am not vexed.” 

“Then what is the matter ?” 

For another second or two she was 
silent, apparently from irresolution : then 
she suddenly stopped in the middle of 
the road, and confronted him. “Mr. 
Trelyon,” she said, “is it true that you 
have given Mr. Roscorla money, and on 
my account ?” 

“No, it is not,” he said, considerably 
startled by her tone: “I lent him some 
money—the money he wanted to take to 
Jamaica.” 

“And what business had you to do 
anything of the sort ?”’ she said, with the 
shame in her heart lending a strangely 
unusual sharpness to her voice. 

“Well,” said the young man quite 
humbly, “I thought it would be a service 
both to you and to him, and that there 
was no harm in it. If he succeeds he 
will pay me back. It was precious silly 
of him to tell you anything about it; but 
still, Miss Wenna—you must see—now 
don’t be unreasonable—what harm could 
there be in it?” 

She stood before him, her eyes cast 
down, her pale face a trifle flushed and 
her hands clasped tight. 

“How much was it?” she said in a low 
voice. 

“Now, now, now,” he said in a sooth- 
ing way, “don’t you make a fuss about 
it: it isa business transaction—men often 
lend money to each other. What a fool 
he must have been tohave— _ I beg your 





pardon—” and then he stopped, frown- 
ing at his own stupidity. 

“How much was it ?” 

“Well, if you must know, five thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“Five thousand pounds!” she repeat- | 
ed absently. “Iam sure my father has 
not so much money. But I will bid you 
good-bye now, Mr. Trelyon.”” And she 
held out her hand. 

“Mayn’t I walk down with you to the 
village ?” said he, looking rather crest- 
fallen. 

“No, thank you,” she said quietly, and 
then she went away. 

Well, he stood looking after her for a 
few seconds. Now that her back was 
turned to him and she was going away, 
there was no longer any brightness in 
the fresh spring woods nor any color in 
the clear skies overhead. She had been 
hard on him, he felt; and yet there was 
no anger or impatience in his heart, only 
a vague regret that somehow he had 
wounded her, and that they were no 
longer good friends. He stood so fora 
minute or two, and then he suddenly set 
out to overtake her. She turned slightly 
just as he had got up. 

“Miss Wenna,” he said rather shame- 
facedly, “I forgot to ask you whether 
you would mind calling in at Mrs. Luke’s 
as you go by. There is a basket of prim- 
roses there for you, I set the children 
to gather them about an hour ago: I 
thought you would like them.” 

She said she would; and then he 
raised his cap to her, looked at her just 
for one moment, and turned and walk- 
ed away. Wenna called for the basket ; 
and a very fine basket of flowers it was, 
for Mrs. Luke said that Master Harry 
had given the children sixpence apiece 
to gather the finest primroses they could 

get, and every one knows what Cornish 
primroses are. Wenna took away the 
flowers, not paying any particular atten- 
tion to them; and it was only when she 
got into her own room, and when she 
felt very much inclined to sit down and 
cry, that she noticed lying among the 
large and pale yellow primroses a bit 
of another flower which one of the chil- 
dren had doubtless placed there. It was 
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merely a stalk of the small pink-flowered 
saxifrage, common in cottagers’ gardens, 
and called in some places London pride. 
In other parts of the country they ten- 
derly call it None-so-pretty. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONFIDENCES. 


MEANWHILE, during the time that 
Wenna Rosewarne had been up at Tre- 
lyon Hall, her place in the inn had been 
occupied by a very handsome, self-willed 
and gay-hearted young lady, who had 
endeavored, after a somewhat wild fash- 
ion, to fulfill her sister’s duties. She 
had gone singing through the house to 
see that the maids had put the rooms 
right; she had had a fight with Jennifer 
about certain jellies; she had petted her 
mother and teased her father into a good 
humor, after which she went outside in 
her smart print dress and bright ribbons 
and sat down on the bench of black oak 
at the door. She formed part of a pretty 
picture there: the bright April day was 
still shining all around—on the plashing 
water of the mill, on the pigeons stand- 
ing on the roof, and on the hills beyond 
the harbor, which were yellow with masses 
of furze. 

“And now,” said this young lady to 
herself, ‘‘the question is, Can I become 
avillain? If I could only get one of the 
persons out of a story to tell me how 
they managed to do it successfully, how 
fine that would be! Here is the letter in 
my pocket: of course it has his address 
in it. I burn the letter: Wenna doesn’t 
write to him. He gets angry, and writes 
again and again. I burn each one as 
it comes: then he becomes indignant, 
and will write no more. He thinks she 
has forsaken him, and he uses naughty 
words, and pretends to be well rid of 
her. She is troubled and astonished for 
atime: then her pride is touched, and 
she won’t mention his name. In the end, 
of course, she marries a handsome young 
gentleman who is really in love with 
her, and they are so very happy—oh, it 
is delightful to think of it!—and then a 
long time after the other one comeshome, 
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and they all find out the villain—that's 
me—but they are all quite pleased with 
the way it has ended, and they forgive 
me. How clever they are in stories to 
be able to do that!” 

She took a letter out of her pocket 
and furtively looked at it. It bore a 
foreign postmark. She glanced round 
to see that no one had observed her, and 
concealed it again : “To burn this one is 
easy. But old Malachi mightn’t always 
let me rummage his bag; and a single 
one getting into Wenna’s hands would 
spoil the whole thing. Besides, if Wenna 
did not write out to Jamaica, he would 
write home to some of his friends—some 
of those nice, cautious, inquiring clergy- 
men, no doubt, about the Hall—to let 
him know; and then there would be a 
pretty squabble. I never noticed how 
the villains in the stories managed that: 
I suppose there were no clever clergymen 
about, and no ill-tempered old postman 
like Malachi Lean. And oh I should 
like to see what he says: he will make 
such beautiful speeches about absence 
and trust, and all that, and he will throw 
himself on her mercy, and he will re- 
mind her of her engaged ring.” 

Mabyn laughed to herself—a quiet, 
triumphant laugh. Whenever she was 
very down-hearted about her sister’s 
affairs she used to look at the hoop of 
emeralds and repeat to herself her fa- 
vorite rhyme: 

Oh, green’s forsaken, 
And yellow’s forsworn ; 


And blue is the sweetest 
Color that’s worn! 


And on this occasion she reflected that 
perhaps, after all, it was scarcely worth 
while for her to become a villain in order 
to secure a result that had already been 
ordained by Fate. 

“Mab,” said her father, coming out to 
interrupt her reflections, and speaking in 
a peevishly indolent voice, “where is 
Wenna? I want her to write some let- 
ters and go over to the Annots. Of 
course your mother’s ill again, and can’t 
do anything.” 

“Can't I 
Mabyn. 

“You? You're only fit to go caper- 


write the letters?’ said 
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ing about a dancing-academy. I want 
Wenna.” 

“Well, I think you might let her have 
one forenoon to herself,”” Mabyn said 
with some sharpness : “she doesn’t take 
so very many holidays. She’s always 
doing other people’s work, and that, too, 
when they’re quite able to do it for 
themselves.” 

Mabyn’s father was quite insensible to 


‘the sarcasm: he said in a complaining 


way, “ Yes, that’s sure enough: she’s al- 
ways meddling in other people's affairs, 
and they don't thank her for it. Anda 
nice thing she’s done with those Annots! 
Why, that young Hannabel fellow was 
quite content to mind his own bit of 
farm, like any one else, until she put it 
into his head to get that spring-cart and 
drive all the way down to Devonport 
with his poultry ; and now she’s led him 
on so that he buys up the fish and the 
poultry and eggs and butter and things 
from all the folks about him to sell at 
Devonport; and of course they're rais- 
ing their prices, and they'll scarcely deal 
with you except as a favor, they've got 
so precious independent. And now he’s 
come to the Tregear farm, and if Wenna 
doesn't interfere they'll be contracting 
with him for the whole of the summer. 
There’s one blessed mercy: when she 
gets married she'll have to stop that sort 
of thing and have to mind her own busi- 
ness.”” 

“Yes,” said Mabyn with some prompti- 
tude, “and she has been left to mind her 
own business pretty well of late.” 

“What's the matter with you, Mabyn ?” 
her father carelessly asked, noticing at 
length the peculiarity of her tone. 

“Why,” she said indignantly, “you 
and mother had no right to let her go 
and engage herself to that man: you 
ought to have interfered. She’s not fit 
to act for herself: she let herself be 
coaxed over, and you'll be sorry for it 
some day.” : 

“Hold your tongue, child,” her father 
said, “and don’t talk about things you 
can't understand. A lot of experience 
you have had! If Wenna didn’t want 
to marry him, she could have said so; 
if she doesn’t want to marry him now, 





she has only to say so. What harm can 
there be in that ?” 

“Oh yes, it’s all very simple,” the girl 
said to herself as she rose and went 
away—‘very simple to say she can do 
what she pleases; but she can’t; and she 
should never have been allowed to put 
herself in such a position, for she will 
find it out afterward if she doesn’t now. 
It seems to me there is nobody at all 
who cares about Wenna except me; and 
she thinks I am a child, and pays no 
heed to me.” 

Wenna came in: Mabyn heard her go 
up stairs to her own room, and followed 
her. “Oh, Wenna, who gave you this 
beautiful basket of primroses?” she cried, 
guessing instantly who had given them. 
“It is such a pretty present to give to 
any one!” 

“Mrs. Luke’s children gathered them,” 
Wenna said coldly. 

“Oh, indeed! Where did the basket 
come from ?”’ 

“Mr. Trelyon asked them to gather 
me the primroses,” Wenna said impa- 
tiently: ‘I suppose he got the basket.” 

“Then it is uis present!" Mabyn cried. 
“Oh how kind of him! And see, Wen- 
na—don’t you see what he has put in 
among the primroses? Look, Wenna— 
it is a bit of None-so-pretty. Oh, Wen- 
na, that is a message to you.” 

““Mabyn,” her sister said with a se- 
verity that was seldom in her voice, 
“you will make me vexed with you if 
you talk such nonsense. He would not 
dare to do such a thing: why, the ab- 
surdity of it! And I am not at all well 
disposed toward Mr. Trelyon at this mo- 
ment.” 

“I don’t see why he shouldn't,” said 
her sister humbly, and yet with a little 
inadvertent toss of the head. “Every one 
knows you are pretty except yourself, 
and there can be no harm ina young 
man telling you so. He is not a greater 
fool than anybody else. He has got 
eyes. He knows that every one is in 
love with you—every one that is zow in 
Eglosilyan, any way. He is a very gen- 
tlemanly young man. He is a great 
friend to you. I don’t see why you 
should treat him so.” 
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Mabyn began to move about the room, 
as she generally did when she was a tri- 
fle excited and indignant and inclined to 
tears: “There is no one thinks so highly 
of you as he does. He is more respect- 
ful to you than to all the people in the 
world. I think it is very hard and. un- 
kind of you.” 

“But, Mabyn, what have I done ?” her 
sister said. 

“You won't believe he sent you that 
piece of None-so-pretty ; you won’t take 
the least notice of his friendliness to you; 
you said you were vexed with him.” 

“Well, I have reason to be vexed with 
him,” Wenna said, and would willingly 
have left the matter there. 

But her sister was not to be put off. 
She coaxed for a few minutes, then be- 
came petulant, and affected to be deeply 
hurt: then assumed an air of authority 
and said that she insisted on being told. 
Then the whole truth came out. Mr. 
Trelyon had been lending to Mr. Ros- 
corla a sum of money which he had 
no business to lend. Mr. Trelyon had 
somehow mixed her up with the matter, 
under the impression that he was con- 
ferring a service on her. Mr. Trelyon 
had concealed the whole transaction 
from her, and of course Mr. Roscorla 
was silent also. And on the face of it 
Mr. Trelyon was responsible for Mr. 
Roscorla going away from his native 
land to face all manner of perils, dis- 
comforts and anxieties, for without that 
fatal sum of money he might still have 
been living in peace and contentment 
up at Bassett Cottage. 

“Well, Wenna,” said the younger sis- 
ter candidly and with a resigned air, “I 
never knew you so unreasonable before. 
All you seem able to do is to invent 
reasons for disliking Mr. Trelyon, and I 
have no doubt you used him shamefully 
when you saw him this forenoon. You 
are all love and kindness to people who 
have no claim on you—to brats in cot- 
tages and old women —but you are very 
hard on people who 1—who respect you. 
And then,” added Miss Mabyn, drawing 
herself up, ‘if I were to tell you how the 
story of that money strikes me, would it 
surprise you? Whoasked Mr. Roscorla 





to have the money and to go away? 
Not Mr. Trelyon, Iam sure. Who con- 
cealed it? Whose place was it to come 
and tell you—you who are engaged to 
him? If it comes to that, I'll tell you 
what I believe, and that is that Mr. Ros- 
corla went and made use of the regard 
that Harry Trelyon has for you to get 
the money. There!” 

Mabyn uttered the last words with an 
air which said, “I will speak out this 
time, if I die for it.” But the effect on 
her sister was strange. Of course she 
expected Wenna to rise up indignantly 
and protest against her speaking of Mr. 
Roscorla in such a way. She was ready 
to brave her wrath. She fully thought 
they were entering on the deadliest quar- 
rel that had ever occurred between them. 

But whether it was that Wenna was 
too much grieved to care what her sister 
said, or whether it was that these frank 
accusations touched some secret con- 
sciousness in her own heart, the elder 
sister remained strangely silent, her eyes 
cast down. Mabyn looked at her, won- 
dering why she did not get up in a rage. 
Wenna was stealthily crying. And then 
of course the younger sister’s arms were 
around her in a minute, and there was a 
great deal of soothing and tender phrases; 
and finally Mabyn, not knowing other- 
wise how to atone for her indiscretion, 
pulled out Mr. Roscorla’s letter, put it in 
Wenna’s hand and went away. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE FIRST MESSAGE HOME. 

WENNA was glad to have the letter at 
that moment. She had been distracted 
by all this affair of the money; she had 
been troubled and angry—with whom 
she could scarcely tell; but here was 
something that recalled her to a sense 
of her duty. She opened it, resolved to 
accept its counsels and commands with 
all due meekness. For such kindness 
as he might choose to show she would 
be grateful, and she would go back to 
her ordinary work more composed and 
cheerful, knowing that, whatever busi- 
ness affairs Mr. Roscorla might transact, 
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' her concern was only to remain loyal to 
the promises she had made and the trust 
which he reposed in her. 

And the letter was in reality a kind 
and friendly letter, written with a sort 
of good humor that did not wholly con- 
ceal a certain pathetic consciousness of 
distance and loneliness. It gave hera 
brief description of the voyage, of the 
look of the place at which he landed, of 
his meeting with his friends, and then of 
the manner in which he would have to 
spend his time while he remained in the 
island. 

“My head is rather in a whirl as yet,” 
he wrote, “and I can’t sit down and look 
at the simple facts of the case—that 
every one knows how brief and ordinary 
and commonplace a thing a voyage from 
England to the West Indies is, and how, 
looking at a map, I should consider my- 
self as only having run out here for a 
little trip. At present my memory is full 
of the tedious nights and of the early 
mornings, and of the immeasurable seas 
that we were always leaving behind, so 
that now I feel as if England were away 
in some other planet altogether that I 
should never return to. It seems years 
since I left you at Launceston Station: 
when I look back to it I look through 
long days and nights of water, and 
nothing but water, and it seems as if it 
must be years and years before I could 
see an English harbor again—all masts 
and smoke and hurry, with posters up on 
the walls and cabs in the streets, and 
somewhere or other a railway-station, 
where you know you can take a ticket 
for Cornwall and get into your old ways 
again. But I am not now going to give 
way to home-sickness: indeed, my dear 
Wenna, you need not fear that, for, from 
all I can make out, I shall have plenty 
to look after, and quite enough to keep 
me from mooning and dreaming. Of 
course I cannot tell you yet how things 
are likely to turn out, but the people I 
have seen this morning are hopeful, and 
I am inclined to be hopeful myself—per- 
haps because the voyage has agreed with 
me very well, and has wonderfully im- 
proved my spirits. So I mean to set to 
work in good earnest, with the assurance 
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that you are not indifferent to the results 
of it; and then some day, when we are 
both enjoying these, you won’t be sorry 
that I went away from you for a time. 
Already I have been speculating on all 
that we might do if this venture turns 
out well, for of course there is no neces- 
sity that you should be mewed up in 
Eglosilyan all your life, instead of feel- 
ing the enjoyment of change of scene 
and of interests. These are castles in 
the air, you will say, but they naturally 
arise in the mind when you are in buoy- 
ant health and spirits; and I hope, if I 
return to England in the same mood, 
you will become infected with my confi- 
dence, and add some gayety to the quiet 
serenity of your life.” 

Wenna rather hurried over this pas- 
sage: the notion that she might be en- 
abled to play the part of a fine lady by 
means of the money which Harry Tre- 
lyon had lent to her betrothed was not 
grateful to her. 

“T wish,” the letter continued, “that 
you had been looking less grave when 
you had your portrait taken. Many a 
time, on the voyage out, I used to fix my 
eyes on your portrait, and try to imagine 
I was looking at it in my own room at 
home, and that you were half a mile or 
so away from me, down at the inn in the 
valley. But these efforts were not suc- 
cessful, I must own; for there was not 
much of the quiet of Eglosilyan around 
me when the men were tramping on the 
deck overhead and the water hissing 
outside and the engines throbbing. And 
when I used to take out your photograph 
on deck in some quiet corner, I used to 
say to myself, ‘Now I shall see Wenna 
just as she is to-day, and I shall know 
she has gone in to have a chat with the 
miller’s children, or she is reading out at 
the edge of Black Cliff, or she is con- 
tentedly sewing in her little parlor.’ 
Well, to tell you the truth, Wenna, I got 


"vexed with your photograph: I never 


did think it was very good—now I con- 
sider it bad. Why, I think of you as J 
have seen you running about the cliffs 
with Mabyn or romping with small chil- 
dren at home, and I see your face all 
light and laughter, and your tongue just 
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a little too ready to say saucy things 
when an old fogy like myself would have 
liked you to take care; but here it is 
always the same face--sad, serious and 
preoccupied. What- were you thinking 
of when it was taken? I suppose some 
of your protégés in the village had got 
into mischief.” 

“Wenna, are you here?"’ said her 
father, opening the door of her room. 
“Why didn’t Mabyn tell me? And a 
nice thing you've let us in for by getting 
young Annot to start that business of 
going to Devonport! He's gone to Tre- 
gear now.” 

“T know,” Wenna said calmly. 

“You know? And don’t you know 
what an inconvenience it will be to us? 
—for of course your mother can’t look 
after these things, and she’ll expect me 
to go and buy poultry and eggs for her.” 

“Oh no,” Wenna said, “all that is ar- 
ranged. I settled it both with the An- 
nots and the Tregear folks six weeks 
ago. Weare to have whatever we want 
just as hitherto, and Hannabel Annot 
will take the rest.” 

“I want you to write some letters,” 
said Mr. Rosewarne, disappointed of his 
grumble. 

“Very well,” said Wenna; and she 
rose and followed her father. 

They were met in the passage by Ma- 
byn: ‘Where are you going, Wenna ?” 

“She is going to write some letters for 
me,” said her father, impatient of inter- 
ference. ‘Get out of the way, Mab.” 

“Have you read that letter, Wenna? 
No, you haven't. Why, father, don’t 
you know she’s got a letter from Mr. 
Roscorla, and you haven't given her 
time to read it? She must go back in- 
stantly. Your letters can wait, or I'll 
write them. Come along, Wenna.”’ 

Wenna laughed, and stood uncertain. 
Her father frowned at first, but thought 
better of what he was about to say, and 
only remarked, as he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and passed on, “Some day or other, 
my young lady, I shall have to cuff your 
ears. Your temper is getting to be just 
a little too much for me; and as for 
the man who may marry you, God help 
him!” 

Vou. X1V.—44 
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Mabyn carried her sister back in tri- 
umph to her own room, went inside with 
her, locked the door and sat down by 
the window. “I shall wait until you have 
finished,” she said; and Wenna, who 
was a little surprised that Mabyn should 
have been so anxious about the reading 
of a letter from Mr. Roscorla, took out 
the document again, and opened it and 
continued her perusal. 

“And now, Wenna,” the letter ran, 
“TI must finish, for there are two gen- 
tlemen coming to call on me directly. 
Somehow I feel as I felt on sending you 
the first letter I ever sent you—that I 
have said nothing of what I should like 
to say. You might think me anxious, 
morbid, unreasonable, if I told you all 
the things that have occupied my mind 
of late with regard to you; and yet 
sometimes a little restlessness creeps in 
that I can’t quite get rid of. It is through 
no want of trust in you, my dear Wenna: 
I know your sincerity and high principle 
too well for that. To put the matter 
bluntly, I know you will keep faith with 
me, and that when I get back to Eng- 
land, in good luck or in ill luck, you 
will be there to meet me, and ready to 
share in whatever fate Fortune may have 
brought us both. But sometimes, to tell 
you the truth, I begin to think of your 
isolated position, and of the possibility 
of your having doubts which you can’t 
express to any one, and which I, being 
so far away from you, cannot attempt to 
I know how the heart may be 
troubled in absence, mistaking its own 
sensations, and fancying that what is in 
reality a longing to see some one is the 
beginning of some vague dissatisfaction 
with the relations existing between you. 
Think of that, dear Wenna. If you are 
troubled or doubtful, put it down to the 
fact that I am not with you to give you 
courage and hope. A girl is indeed to 
be pitied at such a time: she hesitates to 
confess to herself that she has doubts, 
and she is ashamed to ask counsel from 
her relatives. Happily, however, you 
have multifarious duties which will in 
great measure keep you from brooding ; 
and I hope you will remember your 
promise to give me a full, true and par- 
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ticular account of all that is happening 


‘in Eglosilyan. You can’t tell how inter- 


esting the merest trifles will be to me. 
They will help me to make pictures of 
you and all your surroundings; and al- 
ready, at this great distance, I seem to 
feel the need of some such spur to the 
imagination. As I say, I cannot appeal 
to your portrait—there is no life in it; 
but there is life in my mental portrait of 
you—life and happiness, and even the 
sound of your laughing. Tell me all 
about Mabyn, who I think is rather jeal- 
ous of me—of your mother and father, 
and Jennifer, and everybody. Have you 
any people staying at the inn yet, or only 
chance-comers? Have the Trelyons re- 
turned? and has that wild school-boy 
succeeded yet in riding his horse over 
a cliff?” 

And so, with some few affectionate 
phrases, the letter ended. 

“Well?” said Mabyn, coming back 
from the window. 

“Yes, he is quite well,” Wenna said 
with her eyes grown distant, as though 
she were looking at some of the scenes 
he had been describing. 

“T did not ask if he was well,” Mabyn 
said. “I asked what you thought of the 
letter. Does he say anything about the 
borrowing of that money ?” 

“No, he does not.” 

“Very well, then,” Mabyn said sharp- 
ly. “And yet you blame Mr. Trelyon for 
not telling you! Does a gentleman tell 
anybody when he lends money? No; 
but a gentleman might have told you that 
he had borrowed money from a friend 
of yours, who lent it because of you. But 
there’s nothing of that in the letter—of 
course not; only appeals to high moral 
principles, I suppose, and a sort of going 
down on his knees to you that you mayn’t 
withdraw from a bargain he swindled you 
into.” 

““Mabyn, I won’t hear another word. 
This is really most insolent. You may 
say of me what you please, but it is most 





cruel—it is most unworthy of you, Ma- 
byn—to say such things of any one who 
cannot defend himself. And I won’t 
listen to them, Mabyn—let me say that 
once for all.” 

“Very well, Wenna,” the younger sis- 
ter said, with two big tears rising to her 
eyes as she rose and went to the door, 
“‘you can quarrel with me if you please, 
but I've told you the truth; and there’s 
those who love you too well to see you 
made unhappy; but I suppose I am to 
say nothing more.” 

And she went, and Wenna sat down 
by the window, thinking, with a sigh, 
that it seemed her fate to make every- 
body miserable. She sat there for a 
long time with the letter in her hand, 
and sometimes she looked at it, but did 
not care to read it over again. The 
knowledge that she had it was some- 
thing of a relief: she would use it as a 
talisman to dispel doubts and cares when 
these came into her mind, but she would 
wait until the necessity arose. She had 
one long and argumentative letter to 
which she in secret resorted whenever 
she wished to have the assurance that 
her acceptance of Mr. Roscorla had been 
a right thing to do: here was a letter 
which would exorcise all anxious sur- 
mises as to the future which might creep 
in upon her during the wakeful hours of 
the night. She would put them both 
carefully into her drawer, even as she 
put a bit of camphor there to keep away 
moths. 

So she rose, with saddened eyes and 
yet with something of a lighter heart; 
and in passing by the side-table she 
stopped — perhaps by inadvertence — to 
look at the basket of primroses which 
Harry Trelyon had sent her. She seem- 
ed surprised. Apparently missing some- 
thing, she looked around and on the 
floor to see that it had not fallen; and 
then she said to herself, “I suppose Ma- 
byn has taken it for her hair.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF EMOTION ON THE HEART. 


HE human heart, though identified 
in the common phraseology of all 
languages as the seat of the passions 
and affections, the source alike of good 
and evil impulses, is, as even the school- 
boy now knows, simply an exquisitely 
contrived automatic pump; a mere lump 
of muscle furnished with valves, and 
with only those grosser nerve-fibres which 
preside over the mechanics of life; a 
mass as devoid of consciousness as in- 
organic matter, and marvelous only for 
an activity that brooks no interruption 
and asks no rest. To speak of such an 
organ as morally good or bad, as pure 
or depraved, as faithful and generous or 
as ‘deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked,” is a figure of speech 
to which anatomy can lend no counte- 
nance. Yet the mists of popular belief 
almost always arise from some real or 
simulated truth, and the hidden stream 
in the present instance is without doubt 
the frequently witnessed effect of emo- 
tions on the physical organs—the wild 
beatings of the heart during excitement, 
the pallid face and failing pulse produced 
by sudden fear, and the reddened coun- 
tenance and bounding arteries that tell 
of anger and rage. Most of my read- 
ers must themselves have experienced 
such effects in a greater or less degree. 
In disease the results of violent emotions 
are often most disastrous, and it is cer- 
tainly conceivable that even in health 
death itself may be caused by an over- 
whelming passion or moral agony. I 
have seen a strong man, inured to sights 
of carnage and all the horrors of war, 
swoon under the influence of a sudden 
moral storm ; and fainting is momentary 
death, or, more correctly speaking, death 
is but prolonged fainting. The scrutiny 
of science, not irreverently directed, has 
discerned in the agonized cry from Cal- 
vary the outcome of a heart physically 
rent by the strain of an infinite moral 
anguish. ~ 
The effects of emotions upon the heart 





are generally transitory, but sometimes 
they are permanent, and the popular idea 
of death from a “broken heart” has its 
fulfillments. I do not now refer to those 
cases in which something physically gives 
way in the heart at once under the strain 
of an intense emotion, as in a sudden 
death from fright reported not long since 
in one of the New England medical jour- 
nals, but to those cases in which the first 
alteration is not so gross and apparent, 
and the fatal result is wrought out only 
after a lapse of months or years. As an 
instance of this may be cited the follow- 
ing example, which has been recently 
published upon indisputable authority : 
During the late civil war a lady and 
her daughter were forced to remain at 
home in a Border State, although their 
house was situated at a considerable dis- 
tance from that of the nearest neighbor, - 
and all their natural male protectors were 
called away by the exigencies of the 
times. The daughter was a girl in her 
teens, had enjoyed the best of health, 
and was, indeed, locally famous for her 
powers of endurance, especially when 
in the saddle. The loneliness of the 
place and the apparent want of any pro- 
tection were well known among the des- 
perate characters that hang about the 
skirts of an army, and one night the in- 
mates of the house were awakened by 
the noise of men entering the lower 
story. The mother, cool and resolute, 
armed herself with a revolver and went 
to the head of the wide staircase, follow- 
ed by the daughter, almost crazy with 
excitement and alarm. Two ruffians 
were seen coming up: the mother chal- 
lenged them to halt, and, her warning 
being unheeded, fired. As the pistol 
flashed one intruder fell desperately 
wounded, and the other at once fled. 
The whole affair was over almost in a 
moment, but the emotions of that mo- 
ment had left a permanent stamp upon 
the physique of the girl: from that fatal 
hour she was a wreck, never free from 
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distress about the heart and palpitations, 
and after a few years she died of cardiac 
disease. 

What, then, is the chain that binds this 
seeming mass of mere physical energy 
and power to the human soul, causing 
the grossest portions of the body to throb 
and vibrate in unison with the subtlest 
movements of the moral nature? 

The heart is in itself a complete or- 
gan, having its own individual, independ- 
ent life, and having in itself the power 
of alternate expansion and contraction, 
needing not, for its work, to borrow en- 
ergy from brain, spinal cord or any other 
mass of nervous matter external to itself. 
To nourish its powers, to feed its furnaces, 
only a constant supply of good, fresh 
blood is required. When a warm-blood- 
ed animal receives a blow upon the head, 
life may at once be crushed out and all 
breathing cease instantaneously. Yet 
the heart may continue to beat for many 
minutes, and finally stop only because 
its passage-ways are clogged by the dark, 
unwholesome blood of suffocation. 

Death comes to living forms in an in- 
finite variety of shapes by quick or slow 
degrees, yet there are only two pathways 
along which it can travel—two sides upon 
which it can storm the citadel of life. 
These are the circulation and the respi- 
ration, finding their central abodes re- 
spectively in the heart and in that upper 
portion of the silvery spinal cord known 
as the medulla oblongata. Sometimes 
death approaches by only one of these 
routes — sometimes, with equal front, it 
advances along both at once. The ac- 
tion of the heart is stopped; respiration 
continues, but ere long ceases because 
no flowing blood renews the life of the 
nerve-centres, and death from fainting 
(or, technically, syncope) has occurred ; 
the respiration is arrested, and after a 
time the pulse fails because the heart is 
poisoned by the carbonic acid which ac- 
cumulates in the blood, and death by 
asphyxia has taken place. It is in the 
one case the breaking of the golden bowl 
—in ‘the other, the loosing of the silver 
cord; but sometimes both of these waste 
by equal degrees, and respiration and 
circulation cease simultaneously. 
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The heart of the mammal, taken out 
of the body, may pulsate in the hand, 
but its life without a constant renewal 
from the blood is very brief. The heart 
of the cold-blooded animal, more slug- 
gish in its movements and its life, does 
not require such constant nourishment. 
Thus, when the viscus is removed from 
a turtle or a frog and laid upon a plate, 
it may continue to pulsate for hours ; and 
if the heart of a sturgeon be hung up by 
a thread, it will often maintain its rhyth-. 
mic movements until it becomes so’dry 
that it rustles and creaks with every pul- 
sation. 

It is a well-known law that in the foetal 
development of the higher animals the 
various stages represent or shadow forth 
the various lower forms of organic types; 
and it would seem that a similar law gov- 
erns functional activity: at least it is cer- 
tain that the heart of the young mam- 
mal resembles that of the reptile in its 
tenacity of life. That the cessation of 
movement which occurs when the heart 
is removed from the body is not due to 
its separation from the centres of nervous 
action and power—the brain and the 
spinal cord—is proved by the fact that 
if by means of a bellows, whose nozzle 
has been connected with the windpipe, 
artificial respiration be maintained, the 
heart will perform its functions regular- 
ly for many hours, although the brain 
and spinal cord have been practically 
destroyed. 

The original motive impulses which 
drive the heart through its rounds of la- 
bor originate in itself: it is, however, an 
instrument whose pulses may be modi- 
fied from without, although they arise 
from within. Recognizing this fact, the 
mind naturally desires to know what are 
the connections of the heart with the 
brain and the other nerve-centres. The 
attention of the physiological anatomists 
was early attracted by the two great 
nerves that pass from the base of the 
brain alongside of the large arteries of 
the neck to the heart, lungs and abdom- 
inalorgans. These nerves have received 
the name of the Jreumogastrics, because 
they go to the lungs and to the stomach, 
and are also known as the far vagum, 
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or “wandering pair,” because they pass 
from the brain to the extremest end of the 
human trunk and scatter their branches 
through every internal organ. They are 
in truth a marvelous pair, controlling 
more or less completely almost all of the 
functions of the parts they supply. At 
present, however, we have only to deal 
with their influence on the heart. It is 
found that if these nerves be divided in 
the neck, the frequency of the pulse is 
enormously increased. In the dog, the 
heart, which before the operation has been 
beating at the rate of ninety times a min- 
ute, will suddenly increase this rate to 
over two hundred per minute. It is 
plain, then, that these nerves exert a 
repressive force upon the heart's move- 
ments. Moreover, if after division of 
the pneumogastrics the ends nearest the 
heart be stimulated by a mild galvanic 
current, the cardiac contractions become 
very full, slow and distinct; and if the 
stimulus applied to the nerve be suf- 
ficiently intense, the motion of the heart 
is arrested during diastole—z. ¢., during 
the period of relaxation—so that the vis- 
cus hangs as a soft, flaccid bag. On re- 
moval of the stimulus from the nerve 
the heart recommences its movements. 
These nerves, then, are the moderators 
of cardiac action—the brakes that slack- 
en, or even arrest, the movements gen- 
erated in the heart. As illustrative of 
this power of the Jar vagum may be 
mentioned a very curious effect which I 
have seen produced by a principle, as 
yet unnamed, prepared from the white 
hellebore ( Veratrum album) of Europe. 
A small dose (one-twentieth of a grain) 
of this substance injected into the vein 
of a dog will cause the animal to fall 
almost as if struck by lightning. The 
heart is absolutely still, relaxed, dilated, 
powerless. If the animal be left alone, 
death results, but if in the course of one 
or two minutes the pneumogastric nerves 
be cut, the heart at once recommences 
its labors. The poison excites so intense- 
ly the pneumogastrics that they arrest 
the beating of the heart—the brakes are 
down; but when the nerves are cut, the 
brakes are off, and the train moves on. 
In the green or American hellebore 
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(Veratrum viride) there is an active 
principle (veratroidia) which affects the 
pneumogastrics even more curiously than 
does the alkaloid of the European plant. 
Our native drug when in small doses 
intensely stimulates the inhibitory* or 
brake-nerves of the heart, but when in 
greater amount actually paralyzes them. 
Thus, when a minute fraction of a grain 
is injected into the veins of a dog, the 
pulse-rate falls enormously, perhaps from 
one hundred and sixty to twenty per , 
minute. If under these circumstances 
the par vagum be divided, the pulse- 
rate instantly rises to over two hundred 
per minute; or, the nerves remaining 
intact, if a large amount of the poison 
be given, with equal suddenness the 
pulse rises from the lowest point of de- 
pression to the highest speed it is capa- 
ble of. That this rise is really due to 
a paralysis of the pneumogastrics is 
proved by the fact which I have often 
experimentally confirmed, that after large 
doses of the veratroidia even the strong- 
est galvanic currents applied to the pneu- 
mogastrics fail to affect the cardiac move- 
ments. 

Fainting is, in the large majority of 
cases, not brought about through the 
agency of the par vagum or cardiac 
moderator nerves, but it may be that 
sometimes the heart is paralyzed in its 
movements by a strong putting down of 
the brakes, caused by some intense emo- 
tion, or even by a physical cause. Thus, 
in some quadrupeds a cruel blow on the 
head will, in the previously uninjured 
animal, at once stop the heart, but will 
have no effect if these inhibitory or brake- 
nerves have been previously cut, so as to 
isolate the organ from their influence. 

Different animals vary very much as 
regards the power of the pneumogastrics. 
It is perhaps a premature generalization, 
but I am inclined to believe that the 
brake-power varies in proportion to the 
demands naturally arising from the hab- 
its of the species. Thus, in our com- 
mon domestic (English) rabbit the inhib- 
itory action of the pneumogastrics is very 
slight, whilst in the dog it is very strong. 

* The term ixhzditory is applied in modern physi- 
ology to such nerves as prevent or control action. 
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In the former no great strain is ever 
thrown upon the heart—in the latter the 
capability of maintaining prolonged vio- 
lent exertion without causing undue ex- 
citement of the heart is of the utmost 
importance. The first animal has, in 
common parlance, no “wind,” whilst the 
second possesses this desideratum of the 
race-course in a most remarkable degree, 
and it is possible that the difference may 
‘ depend on the difference in the power of 
the inhibitory nerves. I have even no- 
ticed that in those breeds of canines, 
such as the bull-dog, which do not pos- 
sess much speed and endurance in run- 
ning, the inhibitory heart-nerves are 
seemingly less active than in more agile 
varieties. 

Some of the emotions which affect the 
heart undoubtedly do so through these 
pneumogastric nerves. The sensation 
of the heart standing still, which at times 
comes with intense and sudden fright, is 
very probably real, and dependent upon 
the momentary checking of the move- 
ments of the viscus by an excitement of 
the pneumogastrics. It might be a mat- 
ter of curious speculation whether there 
is in men, as in dogs, a difference in the 
activity of these nerves, or whether the 
different effects of emotions among men 
are dependent simply on the different 
strength of the emotions themselves. 

It being known how some emotions 
may lessen the frequency of the heart’s 
beat, it naturally becomes a matter of 
inquiry how other emotions increase the 
rapidity of the cardiac action. It is evi- 
dent that they may accomplish this by 
letting up the brakes—z. e., by paralyzing 
the pneumogastries. There is, however, 
a more direct, and, it may be, a more 
frequently used method. Starting some- 
where at the base of the brain, and run- 
ning through the upper portion ofthe spi- 
nal cord, there is a nervous tract—z. ¢.,a 
continuous thread of nerve-tissue—which 
finally comes out of the spine as a distinct 
pair of nerves, and after various ana- 
tomical adventures, not necessary here 
to relate, reaches the heart. It has been 
found that if these nerves be cut, the 


rate of the pulse slackens very remark- 


ably ; whilst if they be excited by the ap- 
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plication of galvanic currents, by prick- 
ing, pinching or in any other way, the 
rapidity of the heart's action is greatly 
increased. To these nerves has been 
given the name of the accelerators of 
the heart. They are evidently the an-. 
tagonists of the pneumogastrics, so that 
whilst one emotion, by stimulating the 
moderator - nerves, may slow the pulse, 
another, by arousing the accelerators, 
may quicken the heart-beat. 

The heart is not, however, the sole 
power in deciding the rapidity and force 
of the circulation. The blood-vessels 
take an active part, and one of the most 
revolutionizing discoveries of modern 
physiology was the fact that these ves- 
sels are under the absolute control of 
the central nervous system. In 1851, 
Claude Bernard, a very distinguished 
French vivisector, found that if a certain 
mass of nerve-matter in the neck of the 
rabbit, known as the cervical sympa- 
thetic ganglion, was destroyed, the ear 
of that side became much redder and 
hotter than normal; and in 1852, Brown- 
Séquard, the well-known physiologist, 
discovered that if this ganglion be stimu- 
lated by galvanism, the ear becomes pale 
and cold. In other words, stimulation 
of this nerve-mass, which sends nerves 
to the ear, causes the blood-vessels: to 
contract almost to the obliteration of 
their lumen, whilst its destruction by 
paralysis allows of their dilatation so 
that large arteries grow larger, and ves- 
sels too small to be seen under ordina- 
ry circumstances become visible, an in- 
creased volume of blood pouring through 
the part and raising its temperature to 
fever-heat. There is nothing marvelous 
in this: the coats of the arteries are full 
of muscular fibres which pass round and 
round the vessel, and consequently when 
they contract lessen its size. The vaso- 
motor nerves, as the nerves which pre- 
side over the vessels are called, supply 
nervous force to the muscular coats of 
the arteries, and when excited necessarily 
lessen the diameter of the little tubes. 
When the vaso-motor nerves are divi- 
ded, or are in any way paralyzed, the 
vessels dilate under the force of the 
blood -current, because their muscular 
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coats are so relaxed as to offer no resist- 
ance. 

The contraction of the arteries is ac- 
tive, the rigidity of spasm—their dilata- 
tion is passive, the plasticity of relaxa- 
tion. Occasionally in medical practice 
very curious cases are met which illus- 
trate the peculiar functions of the vaso- 
motor nerves. Thus, I remember a wo- 
man presenting herself at the clinic of the 
University Hospital who would frequent- 
ly be seized with an intense coldness of 
the legs, extending up to near the garter- 
line and accompanied by severe pain. 
The portion of the legs affected would 
at once become corpselike to the touch, 
shrunken and deadly pale, with a pecu- 
liar alabaster transparency, so that they 
appeared almost as though carved out 
of some stony substance. The line be- 
tween the part affected and that which 
remained normal was very sharp, and 
marked by an abrupt descent from the 
healthy to the shrunken tissue. The ev- 
ident explanation of this phenomenon 
was a sudden vaso-motor spasm of the 
feet and legs—a spasm so intense as to 
actually drive all the blood out of the 
part affected. 

There are very numerous clinical and 
experimental facts which indicate that 
the vaso-motor nerves are connected 
directly with the brain; and by contin- 
ually making his nerve-divisions nearer 
and nearer the nerve-centres the vivi- 
sector has traced the vaso-motor nerves 
first to a set of large masses of nerve- 
matter known as the sympathetic gan- 
glia, lying in the neck and trunk mostly 
just in front of the spine; secondly, to 
the spinal cord ; and finally, to that won- 
derful region at the base of the brain 
which seems to be the centre of animal 
life—the region out of which emerge the 
pneumogastric nerves, and in which lies 
the “vital point” that presides over res- 
piration. 

That interdependence of the heart and 
blood-vessels which seems @ Jviorz almost 
a necessity has been proved by experi- 
ments upon animals to be a fact. If the 
vaso-motor nerves are everywhere par- 
alyzed, and the blood-vessels increased, 
say, one-third, in size, the backward pres- 
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sure of the blood— or, in other words, 
the resistance of the blood to the force- 
pump action of the heart—is greatly 
diminished ; and vice versd, if the blood- 
vessels are contracted and their calibre 
lessened, the resistance to the heart is 
increased, and blood-pressure becomes 
greater. It is a well-known fact that a 
very rapid pulse is usually a feeble one, 
and that a full, strong pulse is usually a 
slow one; and it has been found that 
when the blood-vessels are contracted 
and the resistance great, the blood-pres- 
sure in the arteries is enormous and the 
cardiac beats are full and slow; and, on 
the other hand, that when the blood- 
vessels are paralyzed and the pressure 
diminished, the pulse is rapid and feeble. 
The mechanism of fainting from exhaus- 
tion, and probably in the majority of 
cases also from emotion, is a general 
vaso-motor paralysis, and a simultane- 
ous rapid, feeble, almost imperceptible 
action of the heart, owing, in great meas- 
ure, it may be, to the direct effect of the 
emotions on the cardiac nerves, but also, 
to some extent, to the absence of the 
normal stimulus of resistance to that 
organ. The pallor of the face is not due 
so much to the failure of the heart as to 
the vaso-motor paralysis. The blood- 
vessels of the interior of the body are so 
vastly larger and more numerous than 
those of the exterior that when they di- 
late they, as it were, swallow up the whole 
mass of the blood, leaving none for the 
surface of the body. 

In suffocation, as is well known, the 
face is at first deep purple and congested, 
but as death approaches it becomes suf- 
fused with a livid pallor. The appear- 
ances of the first stage are not simply 
the result of that change of the color of 
the blood which takes place in asphyxia, 
but is also partly due to a reversed action 
of the mechanism that causes the pallor 
of a faint. During the first stage of suf- 
focation the circulation is immensely ex- 
cifed, and there is a general spasm or 
contraction of the internal blood-vessels 
—a spasm so powerful as to overcome 
the resistance of the weaker surface-cir- 
culation and drive the blood to the ex- 
terior of the body. On the other hand, 
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as the condition of asphyxia deepens and 
death approaches, paralysis fastens itself 
more and more perfectly upon the inner 
blood-vessels, as upon all parts of the 
system: they relax, dilate, and now the 
blood leaves the exterior of the body, so 
that paleness triumphs more or less com- 
pletely over lividity. 

It is a well-attested fact—one which I 
have often verified—that if a nerve of 
feeling be irritated or stimulated, there is 
an immediate general spasm of the blood- 
vessels: indeed, if merely a portion of the 
skin be acted on by a strong galvanic cur- 
rent, the same effect is induced, although 
less powerfully. This being known, the 
philosophy of the routine methods of 
arousing fainting persons is very evident. 
The thin lining membrane of the nose is 
everywhere permeated by an exceeding- 
ly sensitive and superficial nerve, and the 
fumes of hartshorn are very irritating. 
A fainting person, to whose nostrils harts- 
horn is held, is aroused out of his con- 
dition, not because the vapors enter the 
blood and are carried to the heart and 
the nerve-centres, to act upon them 
directly, but simply because these va- 
pors are pungent and irritate the mu- 
cous membrane of the nose, and thereby 
cause what is known in modern physiol- 
ogy as a reflex* contraction of the ves- 
sels, and even a reflex starting of the 
heart to life. 


We have thus passed in review the 
more important facts that modern phys- 
iology has discovered in regard to the 
circulation of the blood. Most of these 
facts have been revealed only in the 
last quarter of a century, but if we turn 
back the pages of history to discover 
when were laid the foundations upon 
which all modern work has been built, 
we shall go on until we come to the 
record of the year 1628, and on that im- 
mortal page we shall find emblazoned the 


* The term reflex is used to designate a movement 
or result which is not due to a direct action of an 
agent in the blood upon the nerve-centres, but is the 
result of an irritation causing an impulse to travel up 
along a nerve to the nerve-centre, and provoke it to a 
discharge of its power; producing a second impulse, 
which in turn travels down a second distinct nerve to 
the spot where the movement occurs. 
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name of Harvey, with, beneath it, Z-xer- 
citatio anatomica de motu cordis et san- 
guinis in animalibus—the title of a pam- 
phlet which will live in the minds of all 
lovers of science or of humanity long 
after the memory of coeval tomes shall 
have passed away. Before the work of 
Harvey many theories as to the circula- 
tion of the blood had been propounded. 
They were all equally false and absurd, 
but that of Galen was in general esteem. 
According to this theory, the veins arise 
from the liver, the arteries from the heart, 
and the blood is of two kinds—that of 
the veins, destined to nourish the viscera; 
that of the arteries, destined to nourish 
the muscles and general tissues. The 
arterial blood passing out from the heart 
never comes back to it, but is absorbed 
by the tissues, and its supply is main- 
tained by a constant passage of the ve- 
nous blood through the pores of the walls 
of the heart from the right to the left 
cavity. To be sure, Vesalius had proved 
in the sixteenth century that there is no 
communication between the right and 
the left side of the heart, and Michel 
Servet had laid aside the pen with which 
he waged a controversial war with Cal- 
vin sufficiently long to discover that in or- 
der that the blood may go from the right 
to the left side of the heart it is neces- 
sary for it to pass through the lungs. Al- 
though this much had been achieved, yet 
the theory of Galen, as already stated, 
still successfully disputed for pre -emi- 
nence when Harvey raised the storm 
that shook scientific Europe to the cen- 
tre, and subsided not until it had added 
to the world’s knowledge one of those 
foundation-truths which inaugurate new 
eras of progress. What. was Harvey’s 
method ? on what forge was his great dis- 
covery hammered out? Vivisection and 
the laboratory. By vivisection only has 
been built upon this foundation all that 
has been built. Physiology to-day is a 
grand science, but the progress of the 
last twenty years shows that it is as yet 
scarcely out of its swaddling-clothes, and 
all facts conjoin to demonstrate that as 
it has grown in the past, so only shall it 
grow in the future—by vivisection. 
H. C. Woop, Jr. 
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HUNG AND UNHUNG: 


A TALE OF THE “OLD BRICK CHURCH.” 


N the broad, sandy State road which 

runs parallel with the Santee River, 
and barely visible from the railroad sta- 
tion which bears its name, stands the 
“Old Brick Church” of St. Stephen’s. 
It is a weird, gloomy place, that ancient 
sanctuary, with its heavy, iron-strapped 
oaken doors ever creaking to the motion 
of the breeze, with its dilapidated win- 
dows, and with the swinging shutters 
flapping out the few remaining panes 
of dusty glass. The tall, old-fashioned 
pulpit has been untenanted through 
unremembered years, and the nocturnal 
gambols of the rats and flying-squirrels 
over the high-backed pews may be traced 
by the footprints in the dust which cov- 
ers them, without disturbance from any 
other source. The gnarled and rugged 
oaks in the graveyard, like the stout old 
families who sleep beneath their shad- 
ows, have been deprived by time and 
adversity of many of their sturdiest 
branches, which lie scattered among the 
fragments of the tombstones that have 
been broken by their fall, and a few an- 
gular cattle—descendants, perhaps, of 
Pharaoh’s lean kine—gather a scanty 
subsistence from the rank, unwholesome 
herbage of the graves. The gray rab- 
bit makes her form in the brier thickets, 
the fox creeps watchfully through the 
gaps in the broken fence, and the wild 
deer often leads the crying hounds di- 
rectly across the once sacred but now 
desolated enclosure. The owls and bats 
hold undisputed possession of the old 
building, except when the autumn frosts 
drive a neighboring colony of black- 
snakes and moccasins to seek its shelter 
during the period of their winter nap. 

In short, it requires no very shrewd 
observer to see that the Old Brick Church 
has long since known its best and hap- 
piest days. Time was when its echoes 
rang with the clink of jingling spurs and 
the clatter of trailing rapiers over the 
red-tiled floor, worn by gallants in plum- 





colored laced coats, crimson satin waist- 
coats with huge-flapped pockets, and yel- 
low buckskin breeches—when stately la- 
dies in farthingales and wonderful head- 
attire rustled proudly up the broad aisles 
in all the glory of those rich, heavy bro- 
caded silks which, like the famous scim- 
etar blades of Damascus, the world has 
now forgotten how to make. Such was 
the congregation which was gathered 
there for worship (and the various other 
purposes for which country churches are 
used) on that memorable Sunday in 1778 
when Major Cordes, of the Continental 
forces, threw his prayer-book at the head 
of the loyalist clergyman who would pray 
for the king. If you desire to know more 
about them, you may read it on the es- 
cutcheoned mural tablets still clinging to 
the walls, and on the old gray slabs and 
headstones in the churchyard. But I 
can’t help wondering which of them is 
now sleeping under the piece of moss- 
grown blue slate which bears the affect- 
ing legend— 

Behold and see now here I lye, 

As you are nowe, so once was I: 

As I am nowe, so you muste be, 

Therefore prepare to followe me. 
And I can’t help wondering whose grand- 
father was the graceless young scamp 
who took his pocket-knife and scratched 
on the soft stone immediately beneath 
the epitaph this suggestive and not un- 
thoughtful comment : 

To follow you I’m not content, 

Unless I know the road you went. 

It was a great many years nearer to 
our own degenerate times that Squire 
Porcher rode up to the window on a fine 
moonlight evening after a club-dinner, 
and, looking in, saw the parson’s ghost 
in the pulpit with a surplice on; and 
going back the next day, with a party 
of friends, to verify the story, killed a 
great white owl on the top of the sound- 
ing-board. And, by the way, while the 
parson was yet in the flesh that same 
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sounding-board, with the colossal acorn 
on its apex, must always have seemed 
like a huge extinguisher about to descend 
and quench the light of genius with which 
he was illuminating the minds of his 
hearers. It was even more recently that 
crazy Josh Couturier (Kutrayer) fright- 
ened the “runaways” on the stormy 
night. The story is this: Josh was a 
crackbrained genius who wandered over 
the country, roosting, like the wild-tur- 
keys, wherever night happened to catch 
him. One sultry summer evening, when 
piles of dark clouds were moving up the 
river, Josh took warning from the distant 
muttering, and entering the old church 
stretched himself comfortably for the 
night upon the soft bench just under 
the pulpit. He had just dropped asleep 
when the storm burst with tremendous 
fury. The wind howled along the eaves 
and hurled great branches from the oaks 
upon the leaky roof; the sheeted rain 
dashed fiercely through the broken win- 
dows; flash after flash of the vivid light- 
ning tore its jagged way through the 
clouds, and the crashing peals of thun- 
der seemed loud enough to wake the 
dead. Josh was in a dry and protected 
place, and was just congratulating him- 
self upon his snug quarters, and com- 
posing himself for a second nap, when 
the main door, which he had fastened 
with a splinter from a broken bench, 
opened violently, and two savage-look- 
ing negroes, dripping wet and loaded 
with plunder, entered and proceeded to 
select their night’s lodging-place among 
the pews on the dry side of the church. 
Couturier was by no means too crazy to 
comprehend the unpleasant character of 
the situation in which he found himself 
—especially disagreeable, since he rec- 
ognized, by the glare of a vivid flash, in 
his unwelcome fellow-lodgers two notor- 
ious outlaws, well armed, who had long 
since by their crimes exhausted the pa- 
tience and forbearance of the commu- 
nity. Taking advantage of the next blaze 
of light, he suddenly raised his long, 
skinny form from the depths of the pul- 
pit-pew, and drawled out, in sepulchral 
tones, “A sto-r-m-y night!’ The effect 
was immediate and all that he could 
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have wished. The outlaws darted through 
the nearest window as if shot out of a 
columbiad, leaving Josh undisputed mas- 
ter of the field and of the spoils which 
they left behind them; nor were they 
ever seen again within five miles of the 
Old Brick Church. 

But if I go on in this way, chatting of 
the many traditions which cling around 
St. Stephen’s, I shall never get to my 
story. The circumstances, however, un- 
der which it happened to come to my 
knowledge were of a character so inter- 
esting to me that I shall venture to detail 
them for the reader’s benefit as a fitting 
introduction to this tale of bygone days. 
It was a lovely morning, the first day of 
September, and a party of us had deter- 
mined to open the season with an all- 
day deer-hunt in the Santee Swamp. 
Guns had been washed and carefully 
cleansed from the oil and tallow which 
had preserved them from rust during the 
idleness of the long summer months; 
ramrods had been scrubbed and oiled, 
and waterproof boots drawn out of their 
dusty hiding-places. All the necessary 
preliminaries had been completed to our 
satisfaction, and we were sitting on our 
horses at the Big Camp Lock, near the 
head of the Santee Canal, impatiently 
waiting for Ephraim and old July, two 
veteran stock-minders and deer-drivers 
who knew every foot of the swamp, to 
meet us with the dogs, in order that the 
anticipated sport might begin. There 
were Ned Poole, Tatler, Longheaded Bob 
and I, and it was long years since two of 
us had drawn trigger on a deer. It was 
not many minutes before we heard the 
distant winding of the drivers’ horns, and 
presently the two negroes rode up ona 
trot, with a fine cry of ten hounds follow- 
ing at their heels. Ephraim, the hero of 
unnumbered adventures among the deer 
and bears, the alligators and garfish of 
the swamp, was mounted on his famous 
“‘Old Brown,” whose sole fault as a driv- 
ing-horse was a wind which was not only 
“broken,” but comminuted, making his 
breathing audible as far as he could be 
seen on a crooked road. 

“Now, boys,” said I as they reined up 
and touched their caps, “ whoever brings 
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out a deer to me to-day will make his 
month's allowance of tobacco.” 

“Dat’s for me, den, sure,” remarked 
Ephraim: “I got your deer—tree does 
an’ a buck—penned up in de Bluford 
dribe.”’ 

“Oh, you've always got deer in a pen 
somewhere, Ephraim,” said I, “but, some- 
how, nobody ever gets the meat.” 

“Dat’s so,” put in old July with a 
chuckling laugh. “I spec Ephraim done 
put he mark in he ear, an’ tie he two 
foot togedder so he can’t run’way. But 
I tell you, dem deer gwine walk off on he 
‘hind foot like a man.” 

“Berry well, den,” said Ephraim with 
decision, “you listen wha’ I say: Ef dere 
ain’t mo’ meat tid-day dan de ole Brown 
kin carry home on he back, it ’ill be de 
shooterman’s fault, an’ not my own.” 

“Is there any bear-sign in the swamp, 
July?” asked the doctor, who had just 
ridden up, and who had killed too many 
deer to be interested in such small game. 

“Oh yes, sah, dere’s a able of a nigger 
usin’ "bout de Mexico old field.” 

This was July’s peculiar way of indi- 
cating a very large gentleman specimen 
of the Ursus americanus ; and as he was 
a veteran bear-hunter, we were all en- 
couraged by the intelligence to hope for 
some exciting sport. We separated to 
take our stands, while “the boys” (Eph- 
raim was fifty, and July ten years older) 
rode off to put in the dogs. In the first 
drive we met with success sufficient to 
raise our spirits to the highest pitch. 
Ned Poole had the first chance, and with 
one barrel doubled up as noble a buck 
as ever rubbed the velvet from a pair of 
basket-horns. The echo of his gun had 
scarcely died away when the cry swept 
toward me, and a fine old doe fell to my 
shot, but recovered, and was caught after 
a sharp run of two miles, which she made 
with a broken foreleg and two buckshot 
in the haunch. Tatler bloodied a little 
peg-horn buck, that got away with two 
dogs after him, which caught and ate 
him before they were found, gorged and 
worthless for the next week. It was now 
decided to try old July’s bear, and we 
therefore called in the dogs and proceed- 
ed to the designated drive. We were 
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standing along a line of fence which 
separated an old field from the swamp, 
and the boys had -gone round to a close 
thicket on the other side of the field. 
Tatler, who was near-sighted, and had 
left his glasses at home, concluded to 
leave his stand without notifying any 
one, and fall back some yards from the 
fence, where he thought he could see bet- 
ter if a deer or bear should cross. The 
dogs lost no time in trailing, but burst 
at once into a full running cry, and we 
knew by the long, eager, hungry note 
that a deer had jumped before them. 
One by one the stands were passed, and 
still no shot was heard. I jumped on 
the fence to watch the beautiful chase as 
the dogs ran by sight over the open field, 
the deer bounding high above the sedge, 
and wondering to whom he would come 
out, when the heavy roar of Tatler’s gun 
behind me attracted my attention. It 
was a mysterious shot, for the deer had 
passed him a quarter of a mile: no note 
of the horn announced his success, and 
no second barrel told of a miss by the 
first. It might be a turkey, however, or 
possibly a wild-cat, for nobody knows 
what may come out to him in the swamp; 
and as all prospect of further sport was 
over for that drive, I mounted my horse 
and rode leisurely toward his stand. As. 
I observed him leaning soberly on his 
discharged gun, I called out jocularly, 
“What! missed again?” for we had 
teased him after the first drive by pre- 
tending to believe that he had thrown 
away two barrels upon the peg-horn 
buck. 

“No, but I've killed Ephraim’s horse,” 
was the calm but astounding reply. 

And then for the first time I noticed 
that Ephraim was standing before me 
with the bridle in his hand and the sad- 
dle on his head, where a negro is apt to 
carry anything that he is obliged to 
“tote.” As I turned in surprise to ask 
him for an explanation of the singular 
scene, the faithful fellow burst into tears 
and fairly blubbered, like a whipped 
school-boy. He was turned of fifty, and, 
apart from the superstitious timidity of 
his race, was as brave a man as I ever 
knew; but he had not until now fairly 
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realized the situation, and when the first 
overpowering sense of the danger which 
he had escaped came over him, he was 
completely unmanned. (And, by the 
way, this is a singular illustration of the 
cumulative influence of thought upon our 
emotions. I once attempted to look into 
the barrel of a pistol alone in an upper 
chamber of an unoccupied house. The 
weapon exploded right in my face: I 
dodged, smiled, and laid it down without 
being conscious of a tremor. But when 
I turned a moment after and saw the 
bullet-hole in the wall exactly behind 
my head, the idea of lying dead for 
weeks in that deserted mansion flashed 
with all its horrors on my mind, and I 
sank half fainting into a chair; and yet 
I have attended to the details of duty 
amid the howls of bursting shells as com- 
posedly as I now write these lines.) I 
followed the direction of Ephraim’s si- 
lent gaze, and, sure enough, there, just 
over the fence, lay the poor “old Brown” 
stiff in death. Ephraim had remained 
behind to mind the back of the drive in 
case the deer should double, and after 
the dogs had got fairly out of reach came 
jogging slowly along toward Tatler’s 
stand, which the latter had so impru- 
dently left. The near-sighted hunter 
heard the crackling of the brush: his de- 
ceitful vision painted to his imagination 
a gigantic buck sneaking out of the drive. 
Providentially, he allowed him to pass 
in order to ensure a raking shot from 
flank to shoulder, and then poured his 
charge of sixteen buckshot, at thirty 
paces, right into the head of the driver's 
horse. Had he fired a few seconds soon- 
er, it would have been the last drive of 
poor Ephraim. 

This most unfortunate contretemps 
completely damped the spirits of the 
party, and the hunt was broken up by 
common consent. Nobody had the heart 
to rally Ephraim upon the killing “of 
more meat than the old Brown could 
carry home.” Our wallets were well fill- 
ed with cold “grub,”’ but we agreed that 
it would be more comfortable to stop in 
for a surprise-dinner with old Colonel 
Dickson, whose genial company and 
store of old-time legends never failed to 
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attract a host of guests to his hospitable 
board. An hour or two was occupied in: 
breaking up our deer and getting the 
meat started for home, and in that inter- 
val, by some means or other, our host, 
malgré nous, got wind of the impending 
calamity. Thus it came about: that ina 
wonderfully short time after our arrival 
the fragrant incense of /a siempre fiel 
zsfa announced that his bountiful cheer 
had been discussed with the keen relish 
of the hunter. The old gentleman was 
in his chattiest mood: the conversation 
turned upon the Old Brick Church and 
its traditions, and we were soon all lis- 
tening with the liveliest interest to the 
recital of his father’s story of 


“THE MAN WHO WAS HUNG AND UN- 
HUNG. 

“T've often heard my father tell the story 
which I am now going to tell you, but I 
don’t think I ever told it to any of you 
before. The old gentleman was about 
twenty-two when the Revolutionary War 
broke out, and he served with Horry 
( O-rvee’) in Marion’s brigade, of which he 
was a most efficient officer. He hada 
great many strange tales connected with 
the different parts of this neighborhood, 
in which he had seen service, and which 
he loved to tell after dinner over a glass 
of his rare old brown sherry. It some- 
times seems to me that such things nev- 
er happen now, even in times of war; 
but perhaps it is only because the events 
in which we are actors seldom appear 
strange to us until we look back at them 
under very different circumstances and 
through a long lapse of time. 

“The pine-land country around St. 
Stephen’s was then inhabited by the 
same class of people who are found 
living there now—poor and uneducated 
men, who were too lazy to work for them- 
selves, and too proud to work for the 
large planters around them. The abun- 
dance of game and fish in the swamp 
kept them supplied with meat, their wives 
and daughters cultivated little patches of 
sickly corn, sufficient to give them hoe- 
cake and hominy, and they never wish- 
ed for any better fruit than blackberries 
and persimmons. Many of them had a 
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strong dash of Indian and negro blood, 
and as a rule they were a lawless set, 
with no religion and a very faint idea of 
morals, Few of them owned a foot of 
the land on which they lived, or had any 
stake in the country; and yet they were 
generally as bitter against the British and 
Tories as the wealthiest planters around 
them, and they made the best and most 
reliable soldiers. You all know how 
Jasper refused promotion for his gal- 
lantry at Fort Sullivan because he. could 
neither read nor write. Here and there, 
however, as with the gentry of the State, 
there was found among them a Tory fam- 
ily or neighborhood; and this was the 
feeling of the ‘ squatters’ between St. Ste- 
phen’s and Monck’s Corner. 

“Not far from the latter point there 
was a notorious rumshop, kept by a man 
named Peigler, and within a short dis- 
tance of it lived his six brothers and about 
a dozen others, all of them bitter Tories 
and bad characters. The neighborhood 
was known as ‘Scuffletown,’ from the 
frequent fights which took place about 
Dave Peigler’s groggery, and was a ter- 
ror to the country around. The seven 
brothers especially were regarded as des- 
perate men and professed horse- and cat- 
tle-thieves. Every Sunday they would 
gather at Dave’s shop, and spend the 
day and most of the night in drinking, 
fighting, horse-racing, dog-baiting and 
other similar amusements. During the 
period of general demoralization when 
the British held Charleston and had 
overrun the State, the Partisan leaders 
were compelled to retreat to the swamps 
and virtually to disband their commands, 
The officers and men would leave the ren- 
dezvous whenever the country was quiet, 
and return stealthily to their homes: their 
faithful negroes would apprise them of 
the approach of danger, and they would 
retreat to the swamps in haste, either to 
lie concealed for atime or to organize 
some sharp and sudden blow at the ma- 
rauding parties. The Peiglers were very 
troublesome and dangerous to the gen- 
tlemen of the neighborhood during these 
clandestine visits to their plantation- 
homes, acting as spies and informers, 
and sometimes forming parties for their 
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capture. Dave, the tavern-keeper, was 
particularly active in these attempts. 
He had stolen a great number of horses, 
and was suspected of several murders, 
though these could never be positively 
proved against him. My father and his 
friend and neighbor, Captain Theus, had 
been frequently subjected to his plunder- 
ing attentions, and he had loudly threat- 
ened to have the latter caught and hung 
on account of some fancied injury. It 
happened some time in 1779 that a party 
of foragers brought news to Marion’s 
camp on the Santee that a body of Brit- 
ish horse was moving through the coun- 
try, and Captain Theus and my father 
were detailed to command a scouting 
expedition to hang upon the enemy’s 
flank and watch his movements. The 
captain’s plantation lay in their way, and 
upon visiting it they found that Dave 
Peigler and his brother Dan had made 
a raid on it but a few hours before, and 
driven off several horses and head of 
beef-cattle, boasting that they had fright- 
ened the rebels out of the country, and 
promising to return in a few days and 
burn the house and settlement. The 
men had been left in a thick piece of 
woods about a mile off, and the two 
gentlemen, having secured their horses 
behind the garden and placed a trusty 
negro to watch the approaches, were just 
about to sit down to dinner when their 
lookout came rushing in with the intel- 
ligence that Peigler was galloping up the 
avenue alone. They had scarcely time 
to run to the window and prime their 
pistols before the Tory was at the horse- 
rack, mounted ona fine blooded stallion 
which had been stolen from my father’s 
place six months before. The fellow 
evidently believed himself master of the 
situation, and had no idea of any enemy 
being near, for he was cursing and swear- 
ing that he had left one of his pistols in 
the dining-room ; that if he failed to find 
it he would cut the throat of every ne- 
gro on the place; and that, anyhow, he 
meant to pay himself for the trouble of 
returning by taking anything valuable 
he could find and burning the cursed 
rebel’s nest at once. It would have been 
easy to shoot him as he stood fastening 
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his horse, and my father had raised his 
pistol to obey the impulse, but Theus 
caught his hand, and with clenched teeth 
and features calm with determined rage 
drew his sword and stepped behind the 
half- open piazza- door. Dave was the 
most powerful of the brothers, and the 
smallest of the seven stood six feet two 
and weighed one hundred and eighty 
pounds. But both the officers were stal- 
wart men, and conspicuous for their cool 
courage. I have seen my father in his 
old days hold down a struggling buck 
with one hand while he cut its throat 
with the other. He caught the captain’s 
idea in a moment, and quickly slipped 
behind the door of the hall, drawing out 
the tough buckskin string which every 
man was apt to carry in the most con- 
venient pocket. The outlaw swaggered 
up the broad brick steps, pistol in hand, 
and walked recklessly into the hall. 
The next instant he was felled to the 
floor by a fearful blow with the flat of 
the captain’s sabre, which broke short 
at the hilt, and before he could recover 
himself both men were upon him and 
had pinioned his arms with the strong 
deer-hide thong. Even then it required 
a severe struggle to quiet him, but when 
he recognized his captors, and felt the 
cold muzzle of my father’s pistol touch- 
ing his temple, all his braggadocio van- 
ished, and he begged for his life, like 
the coward that he was. Theus did not 
utter a single word, but stepping out on 
the piazza sounded three long notes of 
his horn. The grinning negro had with- 
out any orders brought a stout piece of 
rope, and tied the feet of Peigler securely 
together: then taking one of my father’s 
pistols he mounted guard over the pris- 
oner while his two captors sat down to 
their frugal dinner. Neither of them had 
spoken a word to the conquered ruffian, 
nor did their conversation after the cap- 
ture make the slightest allusion to him. 
The signal had been heard, and the 
squad of homespun cavalry galloped up 
to the front of the house just as the two 
rose from the table. The negro was or- 
dered to untie Peigler’s feet, and Theus, 
speaking to him for the first time, com- 
manded him to mount his horse. The 











men, most of whom recognized him, 
looked significantly at each other as he 
sullenly obeyed, and one of them dis- 
mounted, and, coolly picking up the 
rope with which he had been tied, fast- 
ened it in a coil behind his saddle, tight- 
ened his girths, and, mounting again as 
if the last act was his only reason for 
alighting, rode up and took hold of the 
bridle of the stolen animal, upon which 
the prisoner had been placed. A scout 
was then detached to gather information 
about the enemy’s cavalry, and after a few 
necessary orders the command moved 
rapidly down the road. 

“Peigler maintained a sullen silence 
and avoided the Jooks of his guard, but 
his eye wandered restlessly over the road 
and the woods which bordered it. He 
knew perfectly well what he had to ex- 
pect, but the first impulse of cowardice 
had given way to desperate resolution, 
and he made up his mind, as he afterward 
acknowledged, that it was better to be 
shot or sabred in a hopeless attempt at 
escape than to submit quietly to the rope. 
His arms were tightly pinioned, but his 
legs were free, and he suddenly leaped 
from the saddle, just as they were ap- 
proaching the Old Church, and darted 
into a little bay by the roadside. 

“*Take him alive, men!’ shouted the 
captain; and in a moment the whole 
party were scattered over the woods in 
pursuit. The outlaw had the advantage 
of the horsemen in the thick coverthrough 
which he ran, and they would have been 
forced to shoot him to prevent his escape 
if his foot had not caught in a bullace- 
vine, throwing him heavily to the ground. 
He was soon secured and dragged back 
tothe road. The captain ordered a halt, 
and began to inspect the trees, which you 
know are mostly oaks and hickories near 
the Brick Church. It was not long be- 
fore he found one suited to his purpose, 
and, as few formalities were observed in 
those days when a Tory, a rope and a 
tree were so conveniently brought to- 
gether, preparations were soon made for 
the execution. The rope was fastened 
securely to a stout limb, the saddle was 
removed from the stolen horse, and the 
prisoner was set astride of him bareback, 
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with the noose around his neck. When 
a man finds death inevitable, he must be 
a poor creature indeed if he does not 
summon up all his manhood to meet it, 
and Dave Peigler, coward and bully as 
he was, astonished his executioners by 
the cool defiance with which he faced his 
end. You know there’s a straight reach 
of a quarter of a mile in the State road 
at that point, and just as the rope was 
adjusted and the word about to be given, 
a cloud of dust was seen on the Charles- 
ton side, and the play of the sunlight 
could be noticed on the metal equip- 
ments of a party of British cavalry. My 
father said he distinctly heard the clatter 
of their sabres as they galloped rapidly 
toward the scene. There was not a mo- 
ment to be lost, for the enemy had ten 
times the number of the Partisans, and 
every man sprang into his saddle and 
gathered up his reins forarun. Theus 
tore a stout twig from a chinquapin bush 
and struck the mettled stallion heavily 
on the flank; and then, as the horse 
darted wildly from under the doomed 
outlaw, the whole party dashed into the 
woods at half speed, leaving him swing- 
ing in the air. 

The men were too much accustomed 
to these emergencies to require any or- 
ders. They knew every foot of the 
woods by night or day as well as a po- 
liceman knows his beat, and they scat- 
tered like a flock of turkeys, each man 
taking his own course and making his 
own way back to camp. A few days 
after my father was detached to bear des- 
patches to Pickens, who was operating 
on the Saluda, and when he again join- 
ed his command it was in the Catawba 
country, and it was two years before he 
had another chance to visit home. The 
negroes told him that Dave Peigler had 
been buried by the British in old St. 
Stephen’s churchyard, and there was not 
one of them who would have passed the 
church alone in the daytime or at night 
under any circumstances; for they de- 
clared that the outlaw’s ghost could be 
seen at any time after dark sitting on the 
church-step, with a rope round his neck, 
a rum-bottle in one hand and a horse- 
man’s pistol in the other.” 
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Just here Ned Poole, who was always 
ready with some inquisitive question, 
took advantage of a pause occasioned 
by the colonel’s filling his glass with 
sherry and lighting a fresh cigar, to in- 
quire, “ Did they ever find the pistol that 
Peigler left at Captain Theus’s house ?” 

“T never heard it, if they did,”’ resumed 
the colonel, “but about five years ago the 
washboard of the dining-room wall was 
removed and the lathing taken off for 
repairs, and a rusty old horse-pistol was 
found, heavily loaded with a brace of 
balls, the pan caked with what had once 
been powder, and the flint as sharp as if 
picked only yesterday. I never thought 
of it before, but it may have been Dave 
Peigler’s, for I remember as a boy seeing 
a large rathole in the paneling, which I 
always thought it would be such fun to 
poke keys into. Perhaps one of the 
house-boys found it and threw it into 
the hole. 

“Well, the most singular part of the 
story is yet to come. Three of the re- 
maining brothers were killed during the 
war; one died of mania-a-potu; one was 
drowned in Biggin Creek after a drunken 
frolic; and Dan had his neck broken by 
a fall from his horse while racing one 
Sunday afternoon. He was to have been 
married that very night: after waiting for 
him for three hours, a young fellow offer- 
ed himself asa substitute, rather than have 
the company disappointed. The bride 
agreed to the proposition, they were mar- 
ried, and the wedding-party all got roar- 
ing drunk after Dan’s funeral next day. 

“The war ended at last, and the sur- 
vivors returned home to recuperate their 
shattered fortunes. The country around 
St. Stephen’s and St. John’s had been 
badly harried by the enemy, but very few 
settlements had been destroyed; and al- 
though the negroes had been much de- 
moralized, most of them remained about 
the old homesteads. The Society of the 
Cincinnati was soon after founded, and 
both my father and Captain Theus be- 
came members. The South Carolina 
branch held its annual meetings in 
Charleston in the autumn, the time when 
the planters were all in the city for the 
purchase of their winter supplies, and 
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the annual dinner gave the opportunity 
to the veteran officers of the late war to 
fight. their battles over again and talk 
‘about their strange adventures over the 
sherry and madeira. In the fall of 1789 
my father went down, as usual, to attend 
the meeting, traveling on horseback, for 
there was no North-eastern Railroad then, 
and no steamers plied on Cooper River. 
It took two days to make the journey 
from St. Stephen’s, the roadside taverns 
furnishing rest and refreshment at night. 
One of these, the Seven-mile House, had 
a decidedly bad reputation: it was too 
near the city for the purposes of country 
travelers, and was frequented by disor- 
derly characters from town. My father 
had not seen Theus for a week or two, 
and remarked his absence from the so- 
ciety meeting. Just as dinner was served, 
however, the captain came in, fresh from 
the road and apologizing for his deten- 
tion, which he promised to explain after 
the cloth was removed. The toasts were 
drunk and the decanter was circulated 
with the freedom which fortunately is 
no longer considered essential to the 
requirements of good society, when the 
president rapped on the table and called 
for Captain Theus’s story. He related 
substantially the adventure which I have 
just told you, and then proceeded with 
the sequel to it: 

“*T was unable to leave home until 
yesterday after dinner, and stopped at 
Boinest’s tavern last night, determined 
to start early this morning and make the 
last twenty miles in three hours. Unfor- 
tunately, however, my horse struck lame, 
and by the time I reached the Seven- 
mile House I had to dismount and lead 
him. I determined to leave him there 
and hire a fresh beast to bring me 
on; and, having made the arrangements 
with the hostler, I went into the bar to 
get something hot while I was waiting. 
Imagine my feelings when I entered the 
room and saw Dave Peigler standing at 
the counter, as I had seen him often at 
Scuffletown, serving out rum and sugar 
to half a dozen ill-looking fellows! I 
don’t think I was frightened, but I know 
I turned pale with astonishment, and it 
was some time before I could utter a 
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word. The fellow recognized me at 
once, and his hand shook so as to spill 
the liquor he was pouring; but he recov- 
ered in a moment, and stood looking at 
me with a very queer, ugly expression. 
I thought there might be trouble, but 'I 
knew my man if death had not changed 
him, so I quietly loosened the strap of my 
holsters, which hung on my arm, and 
walking straight up to the bar, said I, 
“Are you not the Dave Peigler whom I 
hanged at St. Stephen’s ten years ago?” 
—‘I’m that very Dave Peigler, and as 
good a man to-day as any of the crowd 
that roped me up,” was the answer.— 
“Then, pray, how the devil do you hap- 
pen to be here now ?”—“ The devil had 
nothing to do with it, or things might 
have been different, and small thanks to 
you, either. You left me twisting round 
like an old woman’s spindle, with a hard 
knot under my left ear. It sets my head 
swimming to think of it now. If Ball’s 
Loyalists had been a little more careful, 
they would have gobbled up your little 
squad bodily. As it was, they caught 
Joe Edie, who you thought had desert- 
ed, and hung him with the same rope 
from which they had cut me down. It 
took some rough rubbing and a pint of 
hollands to bring me to again, but I came 
round at last, and we buried Edie in the 
yard of the Old Brick Church. I reckon, 
captain, that clears the score between us, 
and you and I may’s well be friends.” 
Then turning with a wicked grin to the 
astonished rowdies who stood by, he 
added, “‘ That's the reason, boys, why I 
always wear my shirt-neck open. I’ve 
never been able to stand the pressure of 
a cravat since that day.” I took the 
rum and water which he offered me, but 
insisted on paying for it, and determined 
to ride my own horse to town after rest- 
ing him a while. That accounts for my 
being late at dinner to-day.’ 

“My father used to say that after this 
he never passed the Seven-mile House 
after night, and always hurried by in the 
daytime, for he could not help the feeling 
that if Dave Peigler was not a ghost, he 
at least ought to be one.” 

Which is the end of the colonel’s story. 

ROBERT WILSON. 
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M* first acquaintance with Charles 
Lever was made when he was in- 
habiting the old Palazzo Capponi in Flor- 
ence —at a date which takes one back 
to the antediluvian days, when Leopold 
II. was grand duke, and nothing of all 
those momentous changes which have 
made Italy what we now see it had been 
thought or dreamed of, save by a few 
restless spirits, who very carefully kept 
their dreamings to themselves. Nation- 
al independence is a grand thing, and the 
power of speaking out the thought that is 
in you upon any subject is a yet grand- 
er; but idle, sleepy, unprogressive Flor- 
ence was a very happy place in those 
days. Iam afraid that there can be no 
doubt that for its own proper inhabitants 
it was a happier place then than it is 
now. I am afraid that very many among 
the easy -going Florentines are prone to 
consider liberty of conscience and par- 
liamentary government somewhat dearly 
bought at the price of a thirteen per cent. 
income-tax and a thirty per cent. prop- 
erty-tax. But especially Florence was 
a pleasanter place of residence for ous 
autres of the English colony settled there 
than it has been under the new régime. 
And one of the pleasantest of the pleas- 
ant houses that contributed to make it 
so was the Casa Capponi; for the Casa 
Capponi among the English meant that 
Casa Capponi in which Lever lived: the 
Casa Capponi in the mouths of the rest 
of the world is the palazzo in which the 
head of that ancient race had his resi- 
dence. As in the case of many others 
of the old patrician families in Florence, 
there were several palaces which bore 
the name of Capponi; and it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to state that the Casa 
Capponi which was in those days so well 
known to all the English colony in Flor- 
ence was that situated in the Borgo San 
Frediano, on the “oltrarno”’ or left-hand 
bank of the river. The number of the 
house, if I mistake not, was 10, but no 
pilgrim need turn his steps toward the 
Vor. X1V.—45 





Borgo San Frediano in the hope of see- 
ing the old house as it was when the 
guests of the genial novelist used to . 
make the old rafters echo with side- 
shaking laughter in the small hours; 
for, like so much else around it, it has 
been modernized out of all resemblance 
to its picturesque old self. It has been 
made into a much better house than it 
was, with a grand regular fagade, and I 
have no doubt that the inmates keep 
more regular hours. But the quaint, 
queer, picturesque old house, the irreg- 
ularity of whose architecture seemed to 
suggest that its denizens might, in keep- 
ing with it, liberate themselves from the 
restraints of strait-laced proprieties—the 
friendly old Casa Capponi is no more. 
I believe it is the fashion not to speak 
any more of even the street in which it 
stands by the old historic title of ‘ Bor- 
go,” which has an historical meaning not 
insignificant in the annals of the old re- 
publican city. They call it the Via San 
Frediano now-a-days, stupidly ignoring 
the consequences which are apt to result 
to a people from cutting themselves adrift 
from all the memories of the past. 

It was in the old “ Borgo” San Fredi- 
ano that Lever lived in those days, and 
one used to go to it—at least those, the 
majority, who lived on the other and 
most populous side of the river, did— 
over the Ponte a Carraia in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. How well I remem- 
ber an adventure which happened to me 
on that bridge the first time I—then a 
novice in Florence—went to Lever's 
house, and his extreme amusement at 
the recital of it! It was about ten o’clock 
on a brilliant moonlight night. Every 
flagstone of the old bridge shone white 
in the white light, and it was as quiet and 
solitary as if it had been a hundred miles 
from any haunt of men. I was saunter- 
ing across the bridge, enjoying the beauty 
of the night, when I saw coming toward 
me a venerable-looking figure in a black 
dress. As we approached each other, he 
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crossed over to the side of the roadway 
on which I was, with the evident inten- 
tion of accosting me, and I paused to 
give him the opportunity he sought. He 
lifted his low-crowned broad hat, display- 
ing a magnificent abundance of snow- 
white flowing tresses, which made me 
feel that I could do no less than listen 
uncovered to the communications of so 
reverend a personage; so I also took off 
my hat, and stood before him with it in 
my hand. “Illustrious sir,” he began, 
“you are young” (I was so in those days) 
“and Iam old, but your appearance leads 
me to feel sure that I am not mistaken in 
thinking you are just the person I am in 
search of to aid me in availing myself— 
with equal advantage to yourself—of the 
fruits of the wisdom I have gathered.” 
I thought the poor old man was crazy, 
but it seemed rude to turn away and 
leave him standing there with his hgt in 
his hand; so I only bowed and waited for 
further explanation. He looked round 
with a quick glance, pretending to satisfy 
himself that nobody was within hearing 
—a very common and favorite bit of 
comedy with Italians, who perhaps have 
acquired the mechanical habit of prac- 
ticing it from the caution which for so 
many generations has been really neces- 
sary to them—and then, advancing his 
lips toward my ear and speaking in a 
low tone, quivering with earnestness, he 
told me that Heaven in return for long 
vigils and much earnest prayer had 
granted him the faculty of dreaming of 
the numbers which were infallibly to 
come up at the next drawing of the lot- 
tery. Here, as Heaven evidently intend- 
ed, was the source of wealth unlimited, 
only it was unfortunately necessary to 
have the means of purchasing a ticket. 
(Heaven had apparently forgotten that 
preliminary necessity.) He—my vener- 
able friend—unhappily had not these 
means, and consequently his great gift 
lay fallow and profitless. What he had 
to propose, therefore, was, that we should 
become partners in the working of his ad- 
mirable special faculty. I was to supply 
the funds for purchasing lottery-tickets, 
the white-haired seer was to dream the 
numbers, and we were to halve the cer- 
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tain proceeds. I began to think that my 
old friend had at least some “ method in 
his madness.” I told him that such a 
partnership was one that would suit me 
admirably, with one small change in the 
arrangement of the matter—he should 
find the funds and I would do the dream- 
ing; for which I assured him that I too 
had a special faculty. I shall never for- 
get the look of unspeakable disgust and 
injured dignity which the old fellow cast 
at me as he turned away. In five min- 
utes more I was telling my adventure to 
the knot gathered in Lever’s drawing- 
room. “I think,” said Lever after the 
first laugh, “that you should have felt 
yourself bound to justify in some degree 
the old boy’s highly complimentary opin- 
ion of your appearance.” ‘‘He would 
have had a much better chance if he had 
attacked you, Lever,” said another of 
those present. ‘To be sure he would,” 
returned Lever in his eager and quick 
way. “Egad! I should have been in- 
clined to go in for it. It’s very likely, 
now, that he does dream of the numbers 
that come up, especially as you say he 
had such fine white hair and such a ven- 
erable appearance. There’s a great deal 
in that. But, without any joke at all, you 
do hear most extraordinary stories of co- 
incidences connected with the lottery.’ 
And then the conversation turned on 
the numerous current stories of numbers 
coming up which had been suggested to 
the person playing on them in all sorts 
of strange ways. There was always an 
attraction for Lever about such subjects, 
though I need hardly say he hadn’t a 
shadow of belief in any of the nonsense 
talked so abundantly in Italy about them. 
And then the whist-tables were placed 
and the whist-players got to their nightly 
amusement, while Mrs. Lever and her 
three daughters—all of whom were then 
at home, though the second married 
shortly afterward—vied in making the 
house one of the pleasantest, perhaps I 
may say ¢he pleasantest in all Florence. 
Very often a little dance would be got 
up; and I have seen Lever, with the ex- 
uberant animal spirits which were his 
especial characteristic, jump up from the 
whist-table while a sedater player was 
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dealing the cards, and, dashing in among 
the dancers, seize the nearest man’s part- 
ner, as a loan for the nonce, and enjoy 
a whirl round the room before returning 
to his seat as the trump-card was turned 
up. It would hardly be correct to say 
of Lever that whist was the amusement 
of his life, for he was a man so attuned 
to enjoyment of all kinds, so ready to 
share in fun or merry-making of any 
sort whatever, that he was by no means 
constant to any special pleasure. But 
he was always very fond of his rubber 
at whist. He played a very good, but 
not, I fancy, a first-rate game, and had 
played with many of the first players in 
Europe. I suspect that the faults of his 
play arose from his extreme impatience, 
and that his theory of the game would 
have been found to be excellent. He 
played with the most perfect temper and 
inexhaustible good-humor, but he was 
not a pleasant man to play with—to those, 
at least, whose nerves were apt to be dis- 
composed, not by any word of remon- 
strance, or complaint of their slowness, 
or any slightest manifestation of ill-humor 
on his part, but by the demand for quick- 
ness made by his restless manner and his 
own lightning-like rapidity of play. You 
might see him tremble with nervous ex- 
citability and impatience while a slow 
player hesitatingly pulled out a card for 
the composition of a trick, which Lever 
was ready to pounce upon almost with 
the action of a hawk striking its prey. 
No man ever lost with greater equanimity 
and perfect good-temper; yet he some- 
times lost sums which were important to 
him. I well remember the good-humor- 
ed, shoulder-shrugging laugh with which 
he told me, at a period long subsequent 
to the days of which I have been speak- 
ing, that on passing through Vienna to 
take possession of the consulship at Tri- 
est the Viennese whist-players had made 
him drop more than his first quarter's 
salary. 

Yet that occurred at a period when 
much had happened that might have 
been supposed calculated to crush out 
of him the early almost boisterous buoy- 
ancy of his temperament. The untime- 
ly loss of his only son and other misfor- 





tunes had not failed to leave deep and 
lasting scars in his heart. But in all that 
met the general eye I never in my life 
knew a man who was so much in age 
the same that he had been in youth. His 
philosophy included a remarkable mix- 
ture of the Stoic and the Epicurean prin- 
ciples. The stout-hearted and courageous 
stoicism of the ‘Tu ne cede malis, sed 
contra audentior ito,” was blended most 
happily with the genial spirit of the 
“carpe-diem”’ epicureanism. He was, 
as regards manner and temperament, an 
Irishman of Irishmen. But his real and 
large knowledge of the world and the 
native goodness of his intellect ensured 
him from ever being the dupe of any 
of the various hallucinations which have 
constituted what the world has recently 
known as “Irish ideas.” He knew both 
Ireland and England a great deal too 
well to have ever fallen into the error of 
his old friend Mr. Butt, or imagined that 
any measure of “home rule”’ could pos- 
sibly be conceded by England, or could 
be otherwise than disastrous to Ireland 
if it were conceded. 

I have known in my day a vast num- 
ber of the literary guild, and I have 
found almost every degree of resemblance 
and dissimilarity between a writer's books 
and himself; but I never knew any man 
who was so exactly what the reading of 
his books would lead one to suppose him 
as Charles Lever. To hear him talk was 
to listen to a chapter out of any one 
of the raciest of his novels, with all the 
additional advantages of voice, manner 
and expression of face. He was always 
inexhaustible in anecdote, and his stories 
were generally of the kind that scintil- 
late in his pages. His manner of speak- 
ing was, like everything else about him, 
of headlong rapidity, and the intense- 
ness of his earnestness that his hearer 
should appreciate to the utmost the gist 
of the joke and all the salient points of 
the anecdote lent a warmth and vital 
energy to his manner that acted like an 
exhilarating tonic on the spirits of the 
dullest. Quiet men of no more than 
average activity of mind or flow of ani- 
mal spirits enjoyed an hour of Lever as 
they might an exhibition of fireworks, 
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and, though declaring that it had been 
delightful, were tired at the end of it. 
They wanted repose, as the man craves 
for it who has been whirled along sixty 
miles in the hour on a railway. But he 
who had supplied the mental momentum 
for all this “go,” this headlong mental 
steeplechase, was as ready for any num- 
ber of hours more ‘of .it as opportunity 
might offer. The amount of nervous en- 
ergy he possessed was truly wonderful, 
and in my experience unparalleled. 
There is one other point with regard 
to his general habits and ways of life 
that I must mention at once, for fear it 
should slip my memory. It will strike 
most people that Lever, such as I have 
described him, was exactly the sort of 
man who might be expected to be in 
danger of falling into convivial excess. 
It might seem that such a perennial out- 
pouring of nervous energy must occa- 
sionally cause the necessity for the help 
of adventitious stimulant to be felt. There 
were other temptations also. A more 
convivial human being, in the best sense 
of the word, never existed. Hospitable 
to a fault, he delighted in having happy 
faces and mirth, and the evidences of 
mirth, around him. His younger years, 
too, were passed in a time—and it may 
be added in a clime—when and where 
convivial excess was the rule and avoid- 
ance of it the exception. Yet with all 
this I never once saw Lever in the least 
degree the worse for wine; and I know 
that he was habitually a moderate, and 
I might perhaps say an abstemious, man. 
A great and lamentable gap—“ hiatus 
valde deflendus’’—was made in our hap- 
py Florentine circle by the appointment 
of Lever to the consulship at Spezia— 
an event which we were all bound to 
rejoice at, and did rejoice at for his sake, 
but which everybody in Florence regret- 
ted as regarded himself. The fact was, 
that the place was made for him. Lever 
had been a good and consistent Tory all 
his life, and had occasionally made his 
pen useful to the party; and when the 
Tories came into power his friends felt 
that something ought to be done for 
Lever. So it was discovered that there 
was a port in the Mediterranean called 





Spezia, where England had no consil; 
and these facts having been found out, 
it speedily became clear that Lever was 
the very man for the place. I remem- 
ber well the beaming humor in his eye 
when, on returning from England with 


his appointment duly gazetted, he told 


me of his success, adding, as he rubbed 
his hands with intense delight at the job 
as well as the joke, “‘ It is just the thing 
for you, Lever,’ said his lordship to me 
when I thanked him, ‘for there is noth- 
ing on earth to do, and I know no man 
better capable of doing it.’” It was— 
at all events in those days —a tolerably 


accurate description of the duties and — 


requirements of the position. But as for 
“his lordship’s” estimate of the man, it 
may be observed that when at a subse- 
quent period Lever was appointed con- 
sul at Triest, where, assuredly, there is 
no lack of consular work to be done, no 
complaints were ever heard of the duties 
of the position being neglected or in- 
efficiently performed. The consulship 
at Spezia was truly enough a sinecure, 
or very nearly so. The emolument was 
very small, but the lightness of the du- 
ties and the position of the place made 
it possible for the consul still to shine 
upon us froin time to time at Florence. 
Spezia, however, is a charming sum- 
mer residence, and in the months when 
all the world runs away from the baked 
flagstones of Florence, Lever’s pretty 
villa on the southern shore of the beau- 
tiful bay was tolerably sure to be full 
of guests. One of the special attractions 
of the place for Lever and his daughters 
was its capabilities for boating on the 
magnificent and nearly landlocked bay. 
“Daughters,” I have. said, but it was 
especially his eldest daughter, Julia, who 
shared her father’s taste for yachting, and 
was his companion in such excursions. 
Lever was by no means a fair-weather 
sailor. He loved to be on the bay in all 
weathers, the rougher the better; and oc- 
casionally very ugly and sudden squalls, 
blowing from the mountains which sur- 
round the bay, cause the surface of it, 
landlocked though it be, to become, 
sometimes at a very short notice, quite 
rough enough for the most stormy-petrel- 
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like tastes. Lever had a boat of his own. 
It was not a craft calculated, either by 
its antecedents or by its actual condition, 
to inspire much confidence in lands- 
men, but it had qualities which seamen 
call “ively, and which others might be 
disposed to call deadly. It possessed 
spars which enabled it to spread a show 
of canvas out of all prudent proportion 
to the size and sailing qualities of the 
- hull; and this characteristic recommend- 
ed it to its master and owner. When- 
ever he could, Lever would persuade any 
chance guest who might be in his house 
to accompany him in this engaging and 
amiable craft for a cruise on the bay. 
When, as was mostly the case in all 
weathers save a dead calm, his friends 
were sufficiently well advised to prefer 
watching his maritime performances from 
some of the beautiful vantage-spots com- 
manding the bay, his daughter Julia was 
always ready to be his shipmate. They 
used to go out literally in all weathers. 
The Italian sailors and the sea-going 
population of the place had fully made 
up their minds that one day or other it 
would become the task of some one 
among them to drag ashore the lifeless 
bodies of the consul and his daughter, 
thrown up by the waves of the sea. The 
English also fully believed in the prob- 
abilities of a catastrophe, but, knowing 
that both Lever and Julia could swim 
like ducks, they trusted it might be one 
of a less tragical character. One day, 
when I chanced to be at Spezia, what 
had been so often anticipated happened. 
It was a beautiful day in the early sum- 
mer, and the tops of the curling waves 
were touched by the sunlight into the 
semblance of sapphires. It was really an 
enticing day for a sail. But the weather- 
wise shook their heads. There was a 
nasty “libeccio” getting up. Now, the 
libeccio is the worst and most treacherous 
of all winds on that coast, and though the 
bay is in a great measure protected from 
its full force, the mountains, which avail 
so far to protect it, are apt to make the 
matter worse—for small craft, at any 
rate—by causing violent and sudden 
though transitory squalls to come whis- 
tling down through the defiles with a 
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force like the blast of a smelting-furnace. 
I went out with the presentiment that 
neither the consul nor his daughter would 
return to dinner that day without having 
“suffered a sea change” more or less 
disastrous. I walked along the shore at 
the bottom of the bay toward the lovely 
ilex and olive groves which clothe the 
southern side of it, where the little fish- 
ing-village of St. Terenzio, with its vil- 
las behind and above it, nestles on the 
rocky shore under their shelter. The 
view in every direction, along the shore 
lined with evergreens, or across the bay 
to the mountains which separate it from 
the Bay of Sestri, or seaward to where 
the ragged rocks and ruins of Porto 
Venere guard the entrance to the gulf, 
is of the highest beauty. But my eyes 
continued to watch the little yacht in its 
dancing course. The wind was unmis- 
takably rising, and the waves of course 
were following the badexample. Every 
now and then a sudden squall would 
make a sputter that entirely hid her from 
my sight for a minute or so. But at the 
next, there she was scudding along as 
pert as ever. Nevertheless, I began to 
feel seriously anxious that the distance 
between her and the shore might not be 
increased very greatly, for I was quite 
persuaded my friends would have a swim 
for it. She kept standing off, however, 
just as if she was answering my wishes 
with a defiance. I think she was really 
not far from the middle of the distance 
between the shore on which I stood and 
the opposite side of the bay, when all 
of a sudden I lost sight of her, and she 
reappeared no more. Of course every 
Italian, man, woman and child, on the 
beach of Spezia—and there were many 
collected there—thought it was all over 
with the popular English consul and his 
charming daughter. The English knew 
better, but were not without anxiety, for 
the distance from the spot where the ac- 
cident happened to the shore was such 
as to make the swim a feat of no ordi- 
nary character. Of course everything 
was done that could be thought of to af- 
ford assistance, but, to make a long story 
short, none was needed. Lever came 
ashore at the nearest point to the scene 
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of his shipwreck, smiling and full of fun 
as ever. And as for Julia, declining to 
make for the nearest land, where there 
was a little crowd of people, she swam, 
as if she had been a veritable Undine, 
toward the Villa Lever, judging it pleas- 
anter to step on shore close to home than 
to have to walk along the beach in her 
dripping garments amid the congratula- 
tory compliments of her friends. 

As these random recollections make 
no pretence to chronological sequence or 
accuracy, the reader will not think that 
I owe him any apology for recurring to 
a period previous to that I have been 
referring to for the sake of an anec- 
dote which is extremely characteristic of 
Lever. It was at the Baths of Lucca, a 
sort of sanitarium and summer resort of 
the Happy-Valley sort much frequented 
by the English and Americans in Italy. 
There are hot springs there which were 
known to and prized by the Romans, 
and, what is perhaps more to the purpose 
in the eyes of most of its modern fre- 
quenters, ‘“rooms”’ for dancing, concerts, 
etc. In the good old times of which I 
am speaking these rooms, or at least 
some of them, were devoted to roulette 
and hazard. The place belonged to the 
sovereign duchy of Lucca, and the duke 
of that name used to come there and 
do all in his power to make the place 
agreeable to its foreign visitors, who in 
one way or another contributed a large 
slice of His Serene Highness’s income. 
There were frequent balls at the pal- 
ace, constant play from noon far into 
the small hours for the dissipated, and 
charming walks among the interminable 
chestnut woods that cover the surround- 
ing hills for the more virtuously disposed. 
It was a very pleasant place in those 
naughty old days. Well, it was one of 
our gayest seasons at the Baths of Lucca. 
The duke was there; there were plenty 
of pretty girls—there always used, some- 
how, to be plenty in those days; there 
was a due proportion, as there generally 
is in such places, of people who seem to 
have been created to be laughed at by 
the rest of the world; and, above all, 
Lever and his family were there. Two 
separate knots of houses, the one about 
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a mile higher up the valley of the Lima 
than the other, composed the community 
known as “the baths.” At the upper of 
these two hamlets, called ‘the Villa,’’ 
the English church was situated, and at 
the lower, called “the Ponte,” because 
the principal bridge over the Lima was 
there, were ‘‘the rooms” and the hazard- 
and roulette-tables. It used to be said, 
half in earnest and half in joke, that 
“the saints’? among the little foreign 
community were mainly to be found at 
the Villa, and “the sinners” at the Ponte. 
Without admitting the justice of any 
such distribution, the fact must be owned 
that both the Levers and ourselves form- 
ed part of the colony established at the 
Ponte. There is a little Aéazza there, 
open on one side to the brawling little 
river, and closed on the three other 
sides by houses, all more or less let in 
lodgings to the visitors. The post-office 
opens on this same square, as does also 
the principal shop in the place, over 
which are some of the best lodgings 
available. This little piazza, therefore, 
is the central point and most public 
spot in allthe baths. During the season 
of which I am speaking Lever with his 
family occupied the suite of rooms over 
the shop. He and I had both been at 
the rooms rather late one night, but none 
the less for that I was afoot early the 
next morning—as lovely a one as ever 
an Italian July sun looked on. The time 
for sleep would come later, during the 
hot hours of the day. I had had a ram- 
ble through the woods up one of the.ad- 
jacent hills, and was returning to break- 
fast through the piazza which has been 
described, when I was accosted by Lever, 
who came rushing down the stairs of his 
abode, bursting with laughter and flour- 
ishing a number of sheets of manuscript 
in his hand. “Just finished my next 
month’s part!” he cried. (He was then 
bringing out one of his later novels in 
monthly portions.) ‘I did not feel the 
least inclined to sleep when we parted 
last night, and my work was all behind- 
hand; so, by Jove! I sat down to it, and 
have finished the job. I never laugh- 
ed over anything so much in my life. 
Come up and I'll read it to you.” This 
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was the promise of a rare treat, and up 
we both went, four steps at a time. I 
shall never forget that reading. It would 
never have done for a public performance, 
the reader was thinking too much of his 
own fun and too little of his audience, 
and was often almost unintelligible from 
laughter. He read, too, at such a head- 
long pace that it might almost be said 
to degenerate occasionally into a sputter. 
But if the “si vis me flere” may be applied 
conversely to the antagonistic emotion, 
there never was a reader so certain of 
producing unextinguishable laughter in 
his audience. I should think few men 
have ever composed so rapidly as Lever. 
Rapidity in everything, indeed, was the 
most striking characteristic of the man. 
His ordinary conversation put slow peo- 
ple out of breath. The ideas seemed to 
come bubbling up from his mind quick- 
er than he could utter, much less write 
them. Yet he wrote as fast as his hand 
could—not form—but half form or slight- 
ly indicate the letters. He never dream- 
ed of making a second copy of his manu- 
script, and very rarely corrected a word. 

It was not often that his friends caught 
Lever in any save a joyous mood. Those 
who met him only casually might have 
been disposed to think that he was a man 
who had walked through life untouched 
by sorrow of any kind. Such, however, 
was far from being the case. He had 
been severely tried at different periods 
of his life by trouble and sorrows that 
have turned many ‘“‘a young man gray,” 
as the old song says. But he bore them 
bravely, never allowed them to trouble 
his friends save when they would insist 
on sharing them, and always kept a 
smiling and joyous face to the world. 

In his ways of thinking and opinions 
of public men and things his cast of mind 
was of arather old-fashioned character, 
and his almost lifelong residence abroad 
had no doubt contributed to the same re- 
sult. The game of politics, for him, was 
pretty nearly coterminous and identi- 
cal with the game of parties. His pol- 
itics seemed rarely to embrace a wider 
horizon than that of Downing street, or, 
if they ranged beyond it, it was only to 
explore the respective Downing streets 





of Paris, Berlin, Vienna or Turin. Had 
he lived at home he would have been a 
thoroughgoing party man, to whom the 
modern cry of “measures, not men,” 
would have been a detestable heresy. I 
think I never heard him speak with bit- 
terness save of the political enemies of 
his party. And then it was a thorough- 
ly fictitious and, as one may say, official 
bitterness, which would not have stood 
for an instant the test of contact with the 
men he abused. Ifthe most abundantly 
vituperated among them had at the very 
moment “looked in” upon him, he would 
have asked him to dinner on the spot, 
and very likely been fast friends with 
him before the night was over. 

Enough has been said to make it 
abundantly clear that Lever was a jolly 
companion, if ever any man deserved to 
be called such. But it is so frequently 
seen that men of an apparently similar 
stamp are apt to “hang up their fiddle 
when they come home” that it may be 
well to testify to the thorough contrast 
to any such characteristic which Lever’s 
life and habits offered. Nowhere was 
he seen to greater advantage than in 
the midst of his family. He was as kind 
a husband and father as ever family 
had. They all adored him. And all the 
abounding fun and frolic and sparkle 
and joke which played around him like 
an atmosphere wherever he was, made 
the light of his domestic hearth as habit- 
ually *as they characterized his contact 
with the outer world. 

He could never satisfactorily recon- 
cile himself to the new order of things 
in Italy. It was partly that his old Tory 
associations and habits of thought made 
change of any sort coming from the 
Liberal side of the political heavens 
unaceeptable to him; partly that his 
sympathies were engaged on the other 
side in consequence of numerous friend- 
ships and old comradeships with officers 
in the Austrian service; partly, too, no 
doubt, it was the result of the many hap- 
py days and years he had spent under 
the old régime. He was aman in whom 
considerations of persons would always 
be sure to override considerations of 
things. Of course it may be said that, 
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in truth, persons—and a great many more 
persons than those who swayed his feel- 
ings on the subject—were concerned in 
the political changes which Italy was 
undergoing. But it was not so that the 
matter struck Lever. They were the 
persons nearest to him who influenced 
his feelings and opinions. And his af- 
fections for individuals were very little 
liable to be disturbed by speculative con- 
siderations regarding the good of hu- 
manity in general. It must be remem- 
bered that the liberation and independ- 
ence of Italy assumed in those days 
the character of an internecine struggle 
with Austria. We have now-a-days drift- 
ed far down the stream, and left that 
phase of the matter wellnigh forgotten 
behind us. Vow the constitutional free- 
dom of Italy takes the form of a life- 
and-death struggle with Ultramontanism 
and the power of the Church of Rome. 
If hat had been its prominent charac- 
ter in the days to which these recol- 
lections refer, I have no doubt that Le- 
ver’s sympathies would have been on 
the side of the Italian patriots; for he 
was a thorough Protestant, and hated 
the intrigues and policy of the Roman 
Church with all the hatred of an Irish- 
man who from his earliest years had had 
experience of the working of them. As 
it was, he was all for “resting and being 
thankful” under the quiet and easy-going 
old order of things. Certain it was that 
Tuscany “‘rested”’ in very perfect repose 
in those days, and had much to be“‘thank- 
ful’’ for—very much, especially, when 
the lot of her people was compared with 
that of the inhabitants of the neighboring 
states. And it must be remembered that 
all Lever’s experience of Italian men 
and things had been acquired in Tus- 
cany. The Tuscan in those days could 
not talk politics in a coffee-house; he 
could not fraternize with the rebellious 
subjects of other states; he could not 
discuss the contents of the Bible with 
his neighbors, and was safer from trouble 
of all sorts if he did not possess and 
never spoke of that book. But, on the 
other hand, he could buy good Chianti 
wine for about ten cents a flask holding 
three bottles; he could have an opera 
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every night of his life, if he so pleased, 
for about four cents a night; he lived in 
peace so profound that never since the 
little feudal wars of the Middle Ages had 
the foot of hostile troops touched the 
soil of Tuscany—a boast which no other 
spot in Europe, I take it, could make, 
except England; and the taxation he 
paid was of the lightest. And Lever 
thought then—what I fear many Tuscans 
think now—that these advantages and 
elements of happiness might be held to 
outweigh all that constitutional govern- 
ment has given them. It must be re- 
membered that I am speaking of Tus- 
cany alone in making these remarks; 
not of Lombardy, still less of Venetia, 
and least of all of Naples or the Papal 
dominions. Had Lever’s experience 
been gathered among the populations 
of any of those states, instead of on the 
banks of the Arno, I do not doubt that 
his political sympathies would have been 
other than they were. 

The Casa Capponi in the Borgo San 
Frediano was not Lever’s latest Tuscan 
residence. He changed it for a villa in 
a very charming position on one of the 
steep but not high hills that shut in the 
town and the valley of the Arno to the 
southward. All who have visited Florence 
must remember the fortress of Belvidere 
prominently conspicuous on its hill above 
the Boboli Gardens, to the southward of 
the city. Well, close by the side of the 
old fortress, at the top of the hill, where 
the city-wall joins it, there is a gate in 
the wall, the Porta di San Giorgio. For 
many generations it had been closed and 
abandoned as an approach to the city. 
It led nowhere except to the scattered 
villas which studded the hills immedi- 
ately outside the wall, and it was reached 
from the interior of the city only by a 
street so steep as to be impracticable 
for wheeled carriages. It could not, of 
course, be kept open without stationing 
there a posse of tax-gatherers to take the 
octrot dues on any article that might be 
brought into the city that way. For all 
these reasons it was closed. Now, Le- 
ver’s villa was so situated within a very 
short distance of the town-wall that it 
could be reached in three or four min- 
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utes by one passing through the Porta 
di San Giorgio, whereas it required a 
good half hour’s walk to reach it in any 
other way. One of the first acts of the 
new government was to reopen the Porta 
San Giorgio. Why it did so it would be 
difficult to guess. Perhaps some man in 
authority was in the occupation of a villa 
in that neighborhood. More probably 
the object in view was to obtain the pat- 
ronage involved in the consequent ap- 
pointment of the octroi-receivers to be 
stationed there. Anyway, the opening 
of the old gate was a signal boon for the 
Villa Morelli, as my frequent visits to it 
made me fully aware. But it was amusing 
to hear Lever, in his determination not 
to admit that any good thing could come 
at the hands of the new authorities, find 
all sorts of fantastic reasons for maintain- 
ing that an injury rather than a service 
had been done him. He, the most soci- 
able of men, who would have been mis- 
erable if an evening had passed without 
the advent of some visitor from the city, 
used to affect the hermit-tone, and de- 
clare that the roundabout way by which 
alone his retreat could be reached had 
been the great attraction of the Villa Mo- 
relli, and that he foresaw that he should 
have to seek a home amid the leaves of 
Vallombrosa at the nearest. I do not 
think that it ever entered into the head of 
any of his friends to take him at his word: 
it certainly never entered into mine. 
The Villa Morelli was an unattractive- 
looking house from the road, from which 
it was approached by iron gates and a 
short drive. But on the other (or gar- 
den) side it was one of the most pictu- 
resque, irregularly-built old houses im- 
aginable, and the flagged garden-terrace 
at the back commanded a lovely view 
of the storied hill of San Miniato, with 
its ancient church and half-ruined forti- 
fications on its top, and of the olive- and 
vine - planted valley which divided the 
two eminences. Often of a summer 
evening, before the arrival of whisters 
from Florence, I used to find Lever in 
an easy-chair on this terrace, with coffee 
before him and a cigar in his mouth, en- 
joying the cool hour of the Ave Maria. 
Sometimes, finding nobody there, I pen- 
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etrated into the long series of sitting- 
rooms that occupied all the ground floor 
of the building, and on these occasions 
was sure to find him in a little study, the 


_last and remotest of the suite, writing. 


But he was always glad of a motive for lay- 
ing the pen aside. And then we used to 
go and sit on the terrace and discuss the 
chances of the coming war—that which 
was decided at Sadowa—and Lever would 
give his reasons, strategetical and polit- 
ical, for feeling sure that Austria would 
be victorious. And then, one by one, the 
whisters would drop in, and the Austrians 
and the Prussians were forgotten in the 
excitement of battles the upshot of which 
our friend was better able to predict. 
Lever’s outward appearance was exact- 
ly suchas the mental characteristics which 
have been attributed to him in the pre- 
ceding pages would lead one to expect. 
He was, though not a tall, rather a large- 
made and large-limbed man—not fat, 
but portly in his person; and there was 
a kind of expansiveness in the taste and 
fashion of his garments that seemed to 
tally with the expansiveness of his cha- 
racter. He used to wear a coat falling 
freely and widely back, and exhibiting a 
large expanse of waistcoat. He affected, 
I think, light colors rather, and often a 
white waistcoat. He was an especial- 
ly spruce and speckless-looking man, 
yet without any appearance of care or 
precision. He used to show a good deal 
of linen about his bosom and neck and 
hands, which always looked as if it had 
been put on the minute before, and would, 
if it were to be preserved in the condition 
one always saw it in, need to be renew- 
ed the next minute. His head was rather 
large, and sufficiently bald at the top to 
show that on phrenological principles it 
was exceedingly well formed — broad 
and high, though not massive, in the 
forehead, and with that wide, round arch 
from ear to ear which is held to de- 
note a well-developed and well-balanced 
moral organization. The broad face, 
clean - looking and fresh-colored, but 
hardly to be called florid, with its clear 
eyes brimming over with humor, and its 
wide mouth well furnished with brilliant- 
ly white teeth, was the very picture and 
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most eloquent expression of good-nature, 
good-temper and good-humor. The lips 
were full, but not sensual: there was too 
much indicative of intellect about them. 
The chin, always smoothly shaven, was 
large, and might have been called a little 
heavy had it been appended to a less 
mobile and less wit-lighted a face. It 
had an expressiveness of its own too, that 
chin; for it had a way, when he was in 
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a satirical mood and was about to say 
a sharp thing, of assuming a:look of 
hardness and squareness about the under 
jaw which would have imparted a cha- 
racter of severity to the face if the eyes 
had not all the time been shooting out 
fun-beams on the sly. I wonder how 
those eyes looked when he was really 
angered? I never saw him so. 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
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ERE let us rest: the day is wellnigh spent, 
And only drowsy sights and sounds are here— 
Blue mist among the trees; soft whispers sent 
From rustling branch to branch; the tinkle clear 
Of waters trickling over pebbles near; 
Above the tall tops of the shadowy trees 
White clouds assume fantastic images. 


The grass and ferns are dashed with streaks of light, 

And twinkling drops of gold that shift and gleam 
With mystic interchange of dark and bright. 

With half-closed eyclids, in a waking dream 

We mingle things that are with things that seem. 
Round us quaint fauns and uncouth satyrs dance, 
And white nymphs lull us in a blessed trance. 


A throng of memories haunt the idle brain, 
And bathe the languid eyes with soft warm tears; 
The dead are with us; they are ours again, 
And we are wholly theirs; each form appears, 
Unharmed by touch of desecrating years, 
Eternally at peace, whate’er betide. 
The living are the shadows—these abide. 


At such an hour their subtle sway is felt; 
Their influences on the spirit fall 

Gentle as dew, to heal, to soothe, to melt: 
Theirs is the best part of our being—all 
That faith or aspiration we can call. 

Misdeemed forgotten they when cherished most, 

Theirs is our love, first given, latest lost. 


Vague, tender phantasies possess the mind, 

Hovering 'twixt earth and heaven; rare melodies 
Come faintly borne upon the plaintive wind, 

As the light touches of the summer breeze 

Pass through the tops of pines and cypresses. 
A cone drops to the ground—our dreams take flight ; 
So twilight thickens round us into night. 


EMMA LAZARUS. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD,” 
“ROBERT FALCONER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LX. 
THE SACRAMENT. 

A all her remaining ef- 

fects to Jean’s curiosity—if indeed it 
were no worse demon that possessed her 
—Miss Horn, carrying a large reticule, 
betook herself to the Lossie Arms, to 
await the arrival of the mail coach from 
the west, on which she was pretty sure of 
a vacant seat. 

It was a still, frosty, finger-pinching 
dawn, and the rime lay thick wherever 
it could lie, but Miss Horn’s red nose 
was carried in front of her in a manner 
that suggested nothing but defiance to 
the fiercest attacks of cold. Declining 
the offered shelter of the landlady’s par- 
lor, she planted herself on the steps of 
the inn, and there stood until the sound 
of the guard’s horn came crackling 
through the frosty air, heralding the ap- 
parition of a flaming chariot fit for the 
sun-god himself, who was now lifting his 
red radiance above the horizon. Having 
none inside, the guard gallantly offered 
his one lady-passenger a place in the 
heart of his vehicle, but she declined the 
attention—to him, on the ground of pre- 
ferring the outside; for herself, on the 
ground of uncertainty whether he had a 
right to bestow the privilege. But there 
was such a fire in her heart that no frost 
could chill her—such a bright bow in her 
west that the sun now rising in the world’s 
east was but a reflex of its splendor. 
True, the cloud against which it glowed 
was very dark with bygone wrong and 
suffering, but so much the more brilliant 
seemed the hope now arching the en- 
trance of the future. Still, although she 
never felt the cold, and the journey was 
but of a few miles, it seemed long and 
wearisome to her active spirit, which 
would gladly have sent her tall person 
striding along to relieve both by the dis- 
charge of the excessive generation of 
muscle-working electricity. 





At length the coach drove into the 
town, and stopped at the Duff Arms. 
Miss Horn descended, straightened her 
long back with some difficulty, shook 
her feet, loosened her knees, and after a 
douceur to the guard more liberal than 
was customary in acknowledgment of 
the kindness she had been unable to 
accept, marched off with the stride of 
a grenadier to find her lawyer. 

Their interview did not relieve her of 
much of the time, which now hung upon 
her like a cloak of lead, and the earli- 
ness of the hour would not have deterred 
her from at once commencing a round 
of visits to the friends she had in the 
place; but the gates of the lovely en- 
virons of Fife House stood open, and 
although there were no flowers now, and 
the trees were leafless, waiting in poverty 
and patience for their coming riches, they 
drew her with the offer of a plentiful 
loneliness and room. She accepted it, 
entered, and for two hours wandered 
about their woods and walks. 

Entering with her the well-known do- 
main, the thought meets me: What would 
be the effect on us men of such a peri- 
odical alternation between nothing and 
abundance as these woods undergo? 
Perhaps in the endless variety of worlds 
there may be one in which that is among 
the means whereby its dwellers are saved 
from self and lifted into life—a world in 
which during the one-half of the year 
they walk in state, in splendor, in bounty, 
and during the other are plunged in pen- 
ury and labor. 

Such speculations were not in Miss 
Horn’s way, but she was better than the 
loftiest of speculations, and we will fol- 
low her. By and by she came out of 
the woods, and found herself on the 
banks of the Wan Water, a broad, fine 
river, here talking in wide-rippled inno- 
cence from bank to bank, there lying 
silent and motionless and gloomy, as if 
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all the secrets of the drowned since the 
creation of the world lay dim-floating in 
its shadowy bosom. In great sweeps it 
sought the ocean, and the trees stood 
back from its borders, leaving a broad 
margin of grass between, as if the better 
to see it go. Just outside the grounds, 
and before reaching the sea, it passed 
under a long bridge of many arches— 
then, trees and grass and flowers and all 
greenery left behind, rushed through a 
waste of storm-heaped pebbles into the 
world-water. Miss Horn followed it out 
of the grounds and on to the beach. 

Here its channel was constantly chang- 
ing. Even while she stood gazing at its 
rapid rush its bank of pebbles and sand 
fell almost from under her feet. But her 
thoughts were so busy that she scarcely 
observed even what she saw, and hence 
it was not strange that she should be un- 
aware of having been followed and watch- 
edallthe way. Now from behind a tree, 
now from a corner of the mausoleum, 
now from behind a rock, now over the 
parapet of the bridge, the mad laird had 
watched her. From a heap of shingle 
on the opposite side of the Wan Water 
he was watching her now. Again and 
again he made a sudden movement as 
if to run and accost her, but had always 
drawn back again and concealed him- 
self more carefully than before. 

At length she turned in the direction 
of the town. It was a quaint old place 
—a royal burgh for five centuries, with 
streets irregular and houses of much in- 
dividuality. Most of the latter were hum- 
ble in appearance, bare and hard in form 
and gray in hue; but there were curious 
corners, low archways, uncompromising 
gables, some with corbel-steps—now and 
then an outside stair, a delicious little 
dormer window or a Gothic doorway, 
sometimes with a bit of carving over it. 

With the bent head of the climber Miss 
Horn was walking up a certain street, 
called from its precipitousness the Strait 
(that is, Difficult) Path—an absolute 
Hill of Difficulty—when she was accost- 
ed by an elderly man who stood in the 
doorway of one of the houses. 

“Ken ye wha’s yon watchin’ ye frae 
the tap o’ the brae, mem?” he said. 
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Miss Horn looked up: there was no 
one there. 

“That’s it—he’s awa’ again. That’s 
the w’y he’s been duin’ this last hoor, 
at least, to my knowledge. I saw him 
watchin’ ilka mov’ ye made, mem, a’ 
the time ye was doon upo’ the shore; 
an’ there he is noo, or was a meenute 
ago, at the heid o’ the brae, glowerin’ 
the een oot o’ ’s heid at ye, mem.” 

“Div ye ken him?” asked Miss Horn. 

““No, mem, ’cep’ by sicht o’ ee: he 
hasna been lang aboot the toon. Some 
fowk says he’s dementit; but he’s unco 
quaiet, speyks to nobody, an’ gien ony- 
body speyk to him jist rins. Cud he be 
kennin’ you, no? Ye’re a stranger here, 
mem ?” 

“No sic a stranger, John,” returned 
Miss Horn, calling the man by his name, 
for she recognized him as the beadle of 
the parish church. ‘What's the body 
like ?” 

“A puir, wee, hump-backit cratur, wi’ 
the face o’ a gentleman.” 

“I ken him weel,” said Miss Horn. 
“He zs a gentleman, gien ever God made 
ane. But he’s sair afflickit. Whaur does 
he lie at nicht, can ye tell me?” 

“T ken naething aboot him, mem, 
by what comes o’ seein’ him sic like ’s 
the day, an’ ance teetin’ (Jcering) in at 
the door o’ the kirk. I wad hae weised 
him till a seat, but the moment I luikit 
at him awa’ he ran. He’s uncocheenged, 
though, sin’ the first time I saw him.” 

Since he lost Phemy fear had been 
slaying him. No one knew where he 
slept, but in the daytime he haunted the 
streets, judging them safer than the fields 
or woods. The moment any one accost- 
ed him, however, he fled like the wind. 
He had “no art to find the mind’s con- 
struction in the face,” and not knowing 
whom to trust, he distrusted all. Hu- 
manity was good in his eyes, but there 
was no man. The vision of Miss Horn 
was like the day-spring from on high to 
him: with her near the hosts of the Lord 
seemed to encamp around him; but the 
one word he had heard her utter about 
his back had causéd in him an invinci- 
ble repugnance to appearing before her, 
and hence it was that at a distance he 
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had haunted her steps without nearer 
approach. 

There was indeed a change-upon him. 
His clothes hung about him—not from 
their own ragged condition only, but 
also from the state of skin and bone to 
which he was reduced, his hump show- 
ing like a great peg over which they had 
been carelessly cast. Half the round of 
his eyes stood out from his face, whose 
pallor betokened the ever-recurring rush 
of the faintly-sallying troops back to the 
citadel of the heart. He had always 
been ready to run, but now he looked as 
if nothing but weakness and weariness 
kept him from running always. Miss 
Horn had presently an opportunity of 
marking the sad alteration. 

For ere she reached the head of the 
Strait Path she heard sounds as of boys 
at play, and coming out on the level of 
the High street, saw a crowd, mostly of 
little boys, in the angle made by a gar- 
den-wall with a house whose gable stood 
halfway across the pavement. It being 
Saturday, they had just left school in all 
the exuberance of spirits to which a half 
holiday gives occasion. In most of them 
the animal nature was, for the time at 
least, far wider awake than the human, 
and their proclivity toward the sport of 
the persecutor was strong. Tothem any 
living thing that looked at once odd and 
helpless was an outlaw—a creature to be 
tormented, or at best hunted beyond the 
visible world. A meagre cat, an over- 
fed pet spaniel, a ditchless frog, a horse 
whose days hung over the verge of the 
knacker’s yard—each was theirs in vir- 
tue of the amusement latent in it, which 
it was their business to draw out; but 
of all such property an idiot would yield 
the most, and a hunchback idiot, such as 
was the laird in their eyes, was absolute- 
ly invaluable—beyond comparison the 
best game in the known universe. When 
he left Portlossie the laird knew pretty 
well what risks he ran, although he pre- 
ferred even them to the dangers he hoped 
by his flight to avoid. It was he whom 
the crowd in question surrounded. 

They had begun by rough teasing, to 
which he had responded with smiles—a 
result which did not at all gratify them, 
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their chief object being to enrage him. 
They had therefore proceeded to small 
torments, and were ready to go on to 
worse, their object being with the laird 
hard to compass. Unhappily, there were 
amongst them two or three bigger boys. 

The moment Miss Horn descried what 
they were about, she rushed into the 
midst of them like a long bolt from a 
catapult, and, scattering them right and 
left from their victim, turned and stood 
in front of him, regarding his persecutors 
with defiance. in her flaming eye and 
vengeance in her indignant nose. But 
there was about Miss Horn herself enough 
of the peculiar to mark her also, to the 
superficial observer, as the natural prey 
of boys; and the moment the first bil- 
low of consternation had passed and 
sunk, beginning to regard her as she 
stood, the vain imagination awoke in 
these young lords of misrule. They 
commenced their attack upon her by re- 
suming it upon her protégé. She spread 
out her skirts, far from voluminous, to 
protect him as he cowered behind them, 
and so long as she was successful in 
shielding him her wrath smouldered, but 
powerfully. At length one of the bigger 
boys, creeping slyly up behind the front 
row of smaller ones, succeeded in poking 
a piece of iron rod past her and drawing 
a cry from the laird. Out blazed the 
lurking flame. The boy had risen, and 
was now attempting to prosecute like an 
ape what he had commenced like a snake. 
Inspired by the God of armies, the Lord 
of hosts, she rushed upon him and struck 
him into the gutter. He fell in the very 
spot where he had found his weapon, 
and there he lay. The Christian Ama- 
zon turned to the laird: overflowing with 
compassion, she stooped and kissed his 
forehead, then took him by the hand to 
lead him away. But most of the enemy 
had gathered around their fallen com- 
rade, and, seized with some anxiety as to 
his condition, Miss Horn approached the 
group: the instant she turned toward it, 
the laird snatched his hand from hers, 
darted away like a hunting spider, and 
shot down the Strait Path to the low 
street: by the time his protectress had 
looked over the heads of the group, seen 
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that the young miscreant was not seri- 
ously injured, and requested him to take 
that for meddling with a helpless inno- 
cent, the object of her solicitude, whom 
she supposed standing behind her, was 
nowhere to be seen. Twenty voices, now 
obsequious, were lifted to acquaint her 
with the direction in which he had gone; 
but it was vain to attempt following him, 
and she pursued her way, somewhat sore 
at his want of faith in her, to the house 
of a certain relative, a dressmaker, whom 
she visited as often as she went to Duff 
Harbor. 

Now, Miss Forsyth was one of a small 
sect of worshipers which had, not many 
years before, built a chapel in the town— 
a quiet, sober, devout company, differing 
from their neighbors in nothing deep- 
ly touching the welfare of humanity. 
Their chief fault was that, attributing to 
comparative trifles a hugely dispropor- 
tionate value, they would tear the gar- 
ment in pieces rather than yield their 
notion of the right way of wrapping it 
together. 

It so happened that the next morning 
a minister famous in the community was 
to preach to them, on which ground Miss 
Forsyth persuaded her relative to stop 
over the Sunday and go with her to their 
chapel. Bethinking herself next that 
her minister had no sermon to prepare, 
she took Miss Horn to call upon him. 

Mr. Bigg was one of those men whose 
faculty is always under-estimated by their 
acquaintances and over - estimated by 
their friends : to overvalue him was impos- 
sible. He was not merely of the salt of the 
earth, but of the leaven of the kingdom, 
contributing more to the true life of the 
world than many a thousand far more 
widely known and honored. Such as 
this man are the chief springs of thought, 
feeling, inquiry, action in their neighbor- 
hood; they radiate help and breathe 
comfort; they reprove, they counsel, 
they sympathize; in a word, they are 
doorkeepers of the house of God. Con- 
stantly upon its threshold, and every 
moment pushing the door to peep in, 
they let out radiance enough to keep 
the hearts of men believing in the light. 
They make an atmosphere about them 
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in which spiritual things can thrive, and 
out of their school often come men who 
do greater things—better they cannot do 
than they. 

Although a separatist as to externals, 
he was in heart a most catholic man— 
would have found himself far too cath- 
olic for the community over which he 
presided had its members been capable 
of understanding him. Indeed, he had 
with many—although such was the force 
of his character that no one dared a word 
to that effect in his hearing—the reputa- 
tion of being lax in his ideas of what 
constituted a saving faith; and most of 
the sect being very narrow-minded, if 
not small-hearted, in their limitations of 
the company fitly partaking of the last 
supper of our Lord—requiring proof of 
intellectual accord with themselves as to 
the ow and why of many things, espe- 
cially in regard of what they called the 
plan of salvation—he was generally 
judged to be misled by the deceitful 
kindliness of the depraved human heart 
in requiring as the ground of communion 
only such an uplook to Jesus as, when 
on earth, Jesus himself had responded to 
with healing. He was larger-hearted, 
and ¢herefore \arger-minded, than his 
people. 

In the course of their conversation 
Miss Forsyth recounted, with some hu- 
mor, her visitor’s prowess on behalf of 
the laird—much to honest Mr. Bigg’s 
delight. 

“What ither cud I du?” said Miss 
Horn apologetically. ‘But I doobt I 
strack ower sair. Maybe ye wadna ob- 
jec’, sir, to gang and speir efter the lad- 
die, and gie him some guid advice ?”” 

“T'll do that,” returned Mr. Bigg. ‘‘ Are 
we to have the pleasure of your company 
in our conventicle to-morrow ?” he add- 
ed after a little pause. “Dr. Blair is go- 
ing to preach.” 

“Will ye hae me, Mr. Bigg ?” 

“Most willingly, ma’am; and we'll be 
still better pleased if you'll sit down with 
us to the Lord’s table afterward.” 

“T gang to the perris kirk, ye ken?” 
said Miss Horn, supposing the good man 
unaware of the fact. 

“Oh, I know that, ma’am. But don’t 
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you think—as we shall, I trust, sit down 
together to his heavenly supper—it would 
be a good preparation to sit down to- 
gether, once at least, to his earthly sup- 
per first ?”” 

“I didna ken ’at ye wad hae ony but 
yer ain fowk. I hae aften thoucht, my- 
sel’, it was jist the ae thing ony Christi-an 
sud be ready to du wi’ ony ither. Is 't 
a new thing wi’ ye to haud open hoose 
this gait, sir, gien I may tak the leeberty 
to speir ?” 

“We don’t exactly keep open house. 
We wouldn't like to have any one with 
us who would count it poor fare. But 
still less would we like to exclude one 
of the Lord’s friends. If that is a new 
thing, it ought to bean oldone. You be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, don’t you, ma’am?” 

“T dinna ken whether I believe in Him 
as ye wad ca’ believin’ or no: there ’s 
sic a heap o’ things broucht to the fore 
noo-a-days ’at I canna richtly say I un- 
’erstan’. But as He dee'd for me, I wad 
dee for Him. Raither nor say I didna 
ken Him I wad hing aside Him. Peter 
an’ a’, I canna say less.” 

Mr. Bigg’s eyes began to smart, and 
he turned away his head. 

“Gien that ‘ll du wi’ ye,” Miss Horn 
went on, ‘“‘an’ ye mean no desertion 0’ 
the kirk o’ my father, an’ his fathers afore 
him, I wad willin’ly partak wi’ ye.” 

“You'll be welcome, Miss Horn—as 
welcome as any of my own flock.” 

“Weel, noo, that I ca’ Christi-an,” 
said Miss Horn, rising. ‘An’ ’deed I 
cud wuss,”” she added, “‘’at in oor ain 
kirk we had mair opportunity, for ance 
i’ the twalmonth ’s no verra aften to tak 
up the thouchts 'at belang to the holy 
ord’nance.” 

The next day, after a powerful ser- 
mon from a man who, although in high 
esteem, was not for moral worth or heav- 
enly insight to be compared with him 
whose place he took, they proceeded to 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
after the fashion of that portion of the 
Church universal. 

The communicants sat in several long 
pews facing the communion-table, which 
was at the foot of the pulpit. After the 
reading of Saint Paul’s account of the 
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institution of the Lord’s Supper, accom- 
panied by prayers and addresses, the 
deacons carried the bread to the people, 
handing a slice to the first in each pew: 
each person in turn broke off a portion, 
and handed what remained to the next. 
Thus they divided it among themselves. 

It so happened that in moving up to 
the communion-seats Miss Forsyth and 
Miss Horn were the last to enter one of 
them, and Miss Horn, very needlessly 
insisting on her custom of having her 
more capable ear toward her friend, oc- 
cupied the place next the passage. 

The service had hardly commenced 
when she caught sight of the face of the 
mad laird peeping in at the door, which 
was in the side of the building near where 
she sat. Their eyes met. With a half- 
repentant, half-apologetic look, he crept 
in, and, apparently to get as near his 
protectress as he could, sat down in the 
entrance of an empty pew, just opposite 
the one in which she was seated, on the 
other side of the narrow passage. His 
presence attracted little notice, for it was 
quite usual for individuals of the con- 
gregation who were not members of the 
church to linger on the outskirts of the 
company as spectators. 

By the time the piece of bread reached 
Miss Horn from the other end it was 
but a fragment. She broke it in two, 
and, reserving one part for herself, in 
place of handing the remnant to the dea- 
con who stood ready to take it, stretched 
her arm across the passage and gave it 
to Mr. Stewart, who had been watching 
the proceedings intently. He received 
it from her hand, bent his head over it 
devoutly, and ate it, unconscious of the 
scandalized looks of the deacon, who 
knew nothing of the miserable object 
thus accepting rather than claiming a 
share in the common hope of men. 

When the cup followed the deacon 
was on the alert, ready to take it at once 
from the hands of Miss Horn. But as 
it left her lips she rose, grasping it in 
both hands, and with the dignity of a 
messenger of the Most High, before 
which the deacon drew back, bore it to 
the laird, and having made him drink 
the little that was left, yielded it to the 
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conservator of holy privileges, with the 
words, “Hoots, man! the puir .body 
never had a taste o’ the balm o’ Gilead 
in a’ ’s persecutit life afore.” 

The liberality of Mr. Bigg had not 
been lost upon her: freely she had re- 
ceived, freely she gave. What was good 
must, because it was good, be divided 
with her neighbor. It was a lawless act. 

As soon as the benediction was spoken 
the laird slipped away, but as he left the 
seat Miss Horn heard him murmur, “ Eh, 
the bonny man! the bonny man!” He 
could hardly have meant the deacon. 
He might have meant Mr. Bigg, who 
had concluded the observance with a 
simple and loving exhortation. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
MISS HORN AND THE PIPER. 


WHEN Miss Horn bethought herself 
that night, in prospect of returning home 
the next day, that she had been twice in 
the company of the». xd, and had not 
even thought of asking him about Phemy, 
she reproached herself not a little; and 
it was with shame that she set out, im- 
mediately on her arrival, to tell Malcolm 
that she had seen him. No one at the 
House being able to inform her where 
he was at the moment, she went on to 
Duncan’s cottage. There she found the 
piper, who could not tell where his boy 
was, but gave her a hearty welcome and 
offered her a cup of tea, which, as it was 
now late in the afternoon, Miss Horn 
gladly accepted. As he bustled about 
to prepare it, refusing all assistance from 
his guest, he began to open his mind to 
her on a subject much in his thoughts— 
namely, Malcolm’s inexplicable aversion 
to Mrs. Stewart. 

“Ta nem of Stewart will pe a nople 
worrt, mem,” he said. 

“It’s guid eneuch to ken a body by,” 
answered Miss Horn. 

“If ta poy will pe a Stewart,” he went 
on, heedless of the indifference of her 
remark; ‘who'll pe knowing put he'll 
may pe of ta plood royal ?” 

“There didna leuk to be muckle roy- 
alty aboot auld John, honest man, wha 
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cudna rule a wife, though he had but 
ane,” returned Miss Horn. 

“If you ‘Il please, mem, ton’t you'll pe 
too sherp on ta poor man whose wife 
will not pe ta coot wife. If ta wife will 
pe ta paad wife, she will pe ta paad wife 
however ; and ta poor man will pe hafing 
ta paad wife and ta paad plame of it too ; 
and tat will pe more as ‘ll pe fair, mem.” 

“Deed, ye never said a truer word, 
Maister MacPhail,” assented Miss Horn. 
“It’s a mercy ‘at a lone wuman like me, 
wha has a maisterfu’ temper o’ her ain, 
an’ no feelin’s, was never putten to the 
temptation o’ occkypeein’ sic a perilous 
position. I doobt gien auld John had 
been merried upo’ me, I micht hae put- 
ten on the wrang claes some mornin’ 
mysel’, an’ maybe had ill gettin’ o’ them 
aff again.” 

The old man was silent, and Miss Horn 
resumed the main subject of their con- 
versation. ‘‘But though he michtna ob- 
jec’ till a father ’at he wasna jist Hector 
or Golia’ o’ Gath,” she said, “ye canna 
wonner ‘at the yoong laad no carin’ to 
hae sic a mither.” 

“And what would pe ta harm with ta 
mother? Will she not pe a coot woman, 
and a coot letty more to ta bargain ?”’ 

“Ye ken what fowk says till her guide- 
ship o’ her son ?” 

“Yes, put tat will pe ta lies of ta peo- 
ples. Ta peoples wass always telling 
lies.” 

“Weel, allooin’, it’s a peety ye sudna 
ken, supposin’ him to be hers, hoo sma’ 
fowk hauds the chance o’ his bein’ a 
Stewart, for a’ that.” 

“She ’ll not pe comprestanding you,” 
said Duncan, bewildered. 

“He’s a wise son ‘at kens his ain fa- 
ther,” remarked Miss Horn, with more 
point than originality. “The leddy nev- 
er bore the best o’ characters, as far ’s 
my memory taks me, an’ that’s back 
afore John an’ her was merried, ony 
gate. Na, na, John Stewart never took 
a dwaum ’cause Ma’colm MacPhail was 
upo’ the ro’d.” 

Miss Horn was sufficiently enigmati- 
cal, but her meaning had at length, more 
through his own reflection than her ex- 
position, dawned upon Duncan. He 
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leaped up with a Gaelic explosion of 

concentrated force, and cried, ‘Ta wo- 

man is not pe no mothers to Tuncan’s 
” 

“Huly, huly, Mr. MacPhail!” inter- 
posed Miss Horn with good-natured re- 
venge, “it may be naething but fowk’s 
lees, ye ken.” 

“Ta woman tat ta peoples will pe tell- 
ing lies of her wass not pe ta mother of 
her poy Malcolm. Why tidn’t ta poy 
tell her ta why tat he wouldn’t pe haf- 
ing her ?”’ 

“Ye wadna hae him spread an ill re- 
port o’ his ain mither ?” 

“Put she'll not pe his mother, and 
you'll not pelieve it, mem.” 

“Ye canna priv that — you nor him, 
aither.” 

“It will pe more as would kill her poy 
to haf a woman like tat to ta mother of 
him.” 

“It wad be nearhan’ as ill ’s haein’ her 
for a wife,’’ assented Miss Horn, “ but no 
freely (gudte),”’ she added. 

The old man sought the door, as if for 
a breath of air, but as he went he blun- 
dered, and felt about as if he had just 
been struck blind: ordinarily, he walk- 
ed, in his own house at least, as if he 
saw every inch of the way. Presently 
he returned and resumed his seat. 

“Was the bairn laid mither-nakit in- 
till yer han’s, Maister MacPhail?’ asked 
Miss Horn, who had been meditating. 

“Och, no! he wass his clo’es on,” an- 
swered Duncan. 

“Hae ye ony o’ them left?” she asked 
again. 

“TInteet not,” answered Duncan—“ yes, 
inteet not.” 

“Ye lay at the Salmon, didna ye?” 

“Yes, mem, and they was coot to 
her.” 

“Wha dressed the bairn till ye ?” 

“Och! she'll trest him herself,” said 
Duncan, still jealous of the women who 
had nursed the child. 

“But no aye?” suggested Miss Horn. 

“Mistress Partan will be toing a coot 
teal of tressing him sometimes. Mistress 
Partan is a coot oman when she ’ll pe 
coot—ferry coot when she ’ll pe coot.”’ 

Here Malcolm entered, and Miss Horn 
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told him what she had seen of the laird 
and gathered concerning him. 

“That luiks ill for Phemy,” remarked 
Malcolm, when she had described his 
forlorn condition. “She canna be wi’ 
*im, or he wadna be like that. Hae ye 
onything by w’y o’ coonsel, mem ?” 

“I wad coonsel a word wi’ the laird 
himsel’, gien ‘t be to be gotten. He 
mayna ken what 's happened her, but 
he may tell ye the last he saw o’ her, an’ 
that maun be mair nor ye ken.” 

“He's ta’en sic a doobt o’ me ‘at I’m 
feart itll be hard to come at him, an’ 
still harder to come at speech o’ 'im, for 
whan he’s frichtit he can hardly muv 's 
jawbane, no to say speyk. I maun try, 
though, and du my best. Ye think he’s 
lurkin’ aboot Fife Hoose, div ye, mem?” 

“He's been seen there-awa’ this while 
—aff an’ on.” 

“Weel, I s’ jist gang an’ put on my 
fisher-claes, an’ set oot at ance. I maun 
haud ower to Scaurnose first, though, to 
lat them ken ’at he’s been gotten sicht 
o’. It ‘ll be but sma’ comfort, I doobt.” 

“Malcolm, my son,” interjected Dun- 
can, who had been watching for the con- 
versation to afford him an opening, “if 
you'll pe meeting any one will caal you 
ta son of tat woman, gif him a coot plow 
in ta face, for you'll pe no son of hers, 
efen if she'll proof it—no more as her- 
self. If you'll pe her son, old Tuncan 
will pe tisown you for efer and efermore, 
amen.” 

“What's broucht you to this, daddie ?” 
asked Malcolm, who, ill as he liked the 
least allusion to the matter, could not 
help feeling curious, and indeed almost 
amused, , 

“Nefer you mind. Miss Horn will pe 
hafing coot reasons tat Mistress Stewart 
ill not can pe your mother.” 

Malcolm turned to Miss Horn. 

“T’'ve said naething to Maister Mac- 
Phail but what I’ve said mair nor ance 
to yersel’, laddie,” she replied to the 
eager questioning of his eyes. ‘Gang 
yer wa’s. The trowth maun cow the lee 
i’thelang rin. Aff wi’ ye to Blew Peter.” 

When Malcolm reached Scaurnose he 
found Phemy’s parents in a sad state. 
Joseph had returned that morning from 
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a fruitless search in a fresh direction, and 
reiterated disappointment seemed to have 
at length overcome Annie’s endurance, 
for she had taken to her bed. Joseph 
was sitting before the fire on a three- 
legged stool, rocking himself to and fro 
in a dull agony. When he heard Mal- 
colm’s voice he jumped to his feet, and 
a flash of hope shot from his eyes; but 
when he had heard all he sat down again 
without a word, and began rocking him- 
self as before. 

Mrs. Mair was lying in the darkened 
closet, where, the door being partly open, 
she had been listening with all her might, 
and was now weeping afresh. Joseph 
was the first to speak: still rocking him- 
self with hopeless oscillation, he said, in 
a strange muffled tone which seemed to 
come from somewhere else, “Gien I kent 
she was weel deid I wadna care. It’s 
no like a father to be sittin’ here, but 
whaur ‘Il I gang neist? The wife thinks 
I micht be duin’ something: I kenna 
what to du. This last news is waur nor 
nane. I hae maist nae faith left, Ma’- 
colm man”’—and with a bitter cry he 
started to his feet—‘I 'maist dinna be- 
lieve there’s a God ava’. It disna luik 
like it—dis ’t noo?” 

There came an answering cry from the 
closet: Annie rushed out, half undress- 
ed, and threw her arms about her hus- 
band. “Joseph! Joseph!” she said, in 
a voice hard with agony—almost more 
dreadful than a scream—“ gien ye speyk 
like that ye’ll drive me mad. Lat the 
lassie gang,,but lea’ me my God.” 

Joseph pushed her gently away, turn- 
ed from her, fell on his knees and moaned 
out, ““O God! gien Thoo has her we s’ 
neither greit nor grum’le, but dinna tak 
the faith frae ’s.” 

He remained on his knees, silent, with 
his head against the chimney-jamb. His 
wife crept away to her closet. 

“Peter,” said Malcolm, “I’m gaein’ 
aff the nicht to luik for the laird, and 
see gien he can tell ’s onything aboot 
her: wadna ye better come wi’ me?” 

To the heart of the father it was as the 
hope of the resurrection to the world. 
The same moment he was on his feet 
and taking down his bonnet; the next 
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he disappeared in the closet, and Mal- 
colm heard the tinkling of the money in 
the lidless teapot ; then out he came with 
a tear on his face and a glimmer in his 
eyes. 

The sun was down, and a bone-pier- 
cing chill, incarnate in the vague mist 
that haunted the ground, assailed them 
as they left the cottage. The sea moaned 
drearily. A smoke seemed to ascend 
from the horizon half to the zenith— 
something too thin for cloud, too black 
for vapor: above that the stars were be- 
ginning to shine. Joseph shivered and 
struck his hands against his shoulders. 
“Care’s cauldrife,” he said, and strode 
on. 
Almost in silence they walked together 
to the county-town, put up at a little inn 
near the river, and at once began to 
make inquiries. Not a few persons had 
seen the laird at different times, but none 
knew where he slept or chiefly haunted. 
There was nothing for it but to set out 
in the morning, and stray hither and 
thither on the chance of somewhere find- 
ing him. 


CHAPTER LXII. 
THE CUTTLEFISH AND THE CRAB, 


ALTHOUGH the better portion of the 
original assembly had forsaken the Bail- 
lies’ Barn, there was still a regular gath- 
ering in it as before, and if possible even 
a greater manifestation of zeal for the 
conversion of sinners. True, it might 
not be clear to an outsider that they al- 
ways made a difference between being 
converted and joining thcir company, so 
ready were they to mix up the two in 
their utterances; and the results of what 
they counted conversion were sometimes 
such as the opponents of their proceed- 
ings would have had them: the arrogant 
became still more arrogant, and the 
greedy more greedy ; the tongues of the 
talkative went yet faster, and the gad- 
abouts were yet seldomer at home; while 
there was such a superabundance of pri- 
vate judgment that it overflowed the cis- 
terns of their own concerns, and invaded 
the walled gardens of other people’s mo- 
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tives. Yet, notwithstanding, the good 
people got good, if the other sort got 
evil; for the meek shall inherit the earth, 
even when the priest ascends the throne 
of Augustus. No worst thing ever done 
in the name of Christianity, no vilest cor- 
ruption of the Church, can destroy the 
eternal fact that the core of it is the heart 
of Jesus. Branches innumerable may 
have to be lopped off and cast into the 
fire, yet the word “I am the Vine”’ re- 
maineth. 

The demagogues had gloried in the 
expulsion of such men as Jeames Gentle 
and Blue Peter, and were soon rejoiced 
by the return of Bow-o’-meal—after a 
season of backsliding to the flesh-pots 
of Egypt, as they called the services of 
the parish church—to the bosom of the 
Barn, where he soon was again one of 
the chief amongst them. Meantime, 
the circles of their emanating influence 
continued to spread, until at length they 
reached the lower classes of the upper 
town, of whom a few began to go to the 
Barn. Amongst them, for reasons best 
known to herself, though they might be 
surmised by such as really knew her, 
was Mrs, Catanach. I do not know that 
she ever professed repentance and con- 
version, but for a time she attended pret- 
ty often. Possibly, business considera- 
tions had something to do with it. As- 
suredly, the young preacher, though he 
still continued to exhort, did so with fail- 
ing strength, and it was plain to see that 
he was going rapidly: the exercise of 
the second of her twin callings might be 
required. She could not, however, have 
been drawn by any large expectations as 
tothe honorarium. Still, she would gain 
what she prized even more—a position 
for the moment at the heart of affairs, 
with its excelling chances of hearing and 
overhearing. Never had a lover of old 
books half the delight in fitting together 
a rare volume from scattered portions 
picked up in his travels that Mrs. Cata- 
nach found in vitalizing stray remarks, 
arranging odds and ends of news, and 
cementing the many fragments, with the 
help of the babblings of gossip, into a 
plausible whole. Intellectually consid- 
ered, her special pursuit was inasmuch 
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the nobler as the faculties it brought into 
exercise were more delicate and various: 
and if her devotion to the minutiz of 
biography had no high end in view, it 
never caused her to lose sight of what 
ends she had by involving her in opin- 
ions, prejudices or disputes: however she 
might break out at times, her general 
policy was to avoid quarreling. There 
was a strong natural antagonism between 
her and the Partaness, but she had nev- 
er shown the least dislike to her, and 
that although Mrs. Findlay had never 
lost an opportunity of manifesting hers 
to the midwife. Indeed, having gained 
a pretext by her ministrations to Lizzy 
when overcome by the suggestions of the 
dog-sermon, Mrs. Catanach had assayed 
an approach to her mother, and not with- 
out success. After the discovery of the 
physical cause of Lizzy’s ailment, how- 
ever, Mrs. Findlay had sought, by might 
of rude resolve, to break loose from the 
encroaching acquaintanceship, but had 
found, as yet, that the hard-shelled crab 
was not a match for the glutinous cuttle- 
fish. 

On the evening of the Sunday follow- 
ing the events related in the last chapter, 
Mrs. Catanach had, not without difficulty, 
persuaded Mrs. Findlay to accompany 
her to the Baillies’ Barn with the prom- 
ise of a wonderful sermon from a new 
preacher—a ploughman on an inland 
farm. That she had an object in desir- 
ing her company that night may seem 
probable from the conversation which 
arose as they plodded their way thither 
along the sands. 

“T h’ard a queer tale aboot Meg Horn 
at Duff Harbor the ither day,” said the 
midwife, speaking thus disrespectfully 
‘both to ease her own heart and to call 
forth the feelings of her companion, who 
also, she knew, disliked Miss Horn. 

“Ay! An’ what micht that be ?” 

“But she’s maybe a freen’ o’ yours, 
Mistress Findlay ? Some fowk likes her, 
though I canna say I’m ane o’ them.” 

“Freen’ o° mine!” exclaimed the Par- 
taness. “We gree like twa bills (dzd/s) 
i’ the same park.” 

“I wadna wonner, for they tellt me ’at 
saw her fechtin’ i’ the High street wi’ a 
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muckle loon nearhan’ as big ’s hersel’ ; 
an’ haith! but Meg had the best o’ ’t, 
an’ dang him intil the gutter, an’ maist 
fellt him. An’ that’s Meg Horn!” 

“She had been at the drink. But I 
never h’ard it laid till her afore.” 

“Didna ye, than? Weel, I’m no say- 
in’ onything: that’s what I h’ard.” 

“Ow! it’s like eneuch. She was bul- 
lyraggin’ at me nae langer ago nor thes- 
treen; but I doobt I sent her awa’ wi’ a 
flech (tea) in her lug.” 

“Whaten a craw had she to pluck wi’ 
you, no?” 

“Ow, fegs! ye wad hae ta’en her for 
a thief-catcher, and me for the thief. 
She wad threpe (z#sés¢) ’at I bude to 
hae keepit some o’ the duds ’at happit 
Ma’colm MacPhail, the reprobat, whan 
first he cam to the Seaton—a puir scraich- 
in’ brat, as reid ’s a bilet lobster. Wae 
’s me ‘at ever he was creatit! It jist 
drives me horn-daft to think ’at ever he 
got the breist o’ me. ‘At Ae sud sair 
(serve) me sae! But I s’ hae a grip o’ 
‘im yet, or my name ’s no—what they 
ca’ me.” 

“It’s the w’y o’ the warl’, Mistress 
Findlay. What cud ye expec’ o’ ane 
born in sin an’ brought furth in ineequi- 
ty ?”’—a stock phrase of Mrs. Catanach’s, 
glancing at her profession, and embracing 
nearly the whole of her belief. 

“It’s a true word. The mair’s the 
peety he sud hae hed the milk o’ an 
honest wuman upo’ the tap o’ that!” 

“But what cud the auld runt be efter? 
What was her business wi’ ’t? Se never 
did onything for the bairn.” 

“Na, no she/ She never had the 
chance, guid or ill. Ow! doobtless it 
wad be anent what they ca‘ the eeden- 
tryfeein’ o’ ‘im to the leddy o’ Gersefell. 
She had sent her. She micht hae waled 
(chosen) a mair welcome messenger, an’ 
sent her a better eeran’. But she made 
little o’ me.” 

“ Ye had naething o’ the kin’, I s’ wad.” 

“Never a threid. There was a twal- 
hunner shift upo’ the bairn, rowt roon 
‘im like deid-claes. Gien ‘t had been 
but the Lord’s wull! It gart me wonner 
at the time, for that wasna hoo a bairn 
‘at had been caret for sud be cled.”’ 
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“Was there name or mark upo’ ’t?” 
asked Cuttlefish. 

““Nane: there was but the place whaur 
the reid ingrain had been pykit oot,” an- 
swered Crab. 

“An’ what cam o’ the shift ?” 

“Ow! I jist made it doon for a bit sark 
to the bairn whan he grew to be rinnin’ 
aboot. ‘At ever I sud hae ta’en steik in 
claith for sic a deil’s buckie! To me ‘at 
was a mither till ’im! The Lord haud 
me ohn gane mad whan I think o’ ’t!’”’ 

“An’ syne for Lizzy—’’ began Mrs. 
Catanach, prefacing fresh remark. 

But at her name the mother flew into 
such a rage that, fearful of scandal, see- 
ing it was the Sabbath and they were on 
their way to public worship, her com- 
panion would have exerted all her pow- 
ers of oiliest persuasion to appease her. 
But if there was one thing Mrs, Cata- 
nach did not understand, it was the heart 
of a mother: ‘“ Hoots, Mistress Findlay! 
Fowk’ll hear ye. Haud yer tongue, I 
beg. She may dee i’ the strae for me. 
I s’ never put han’ to the savin’ o’ her, 
or her bairn aither,” said the midwife, 
thinking thus to pacify her. 

Then, like the eruption following mere 
volcanic unrest, out brake the sore-heart- 
ed woman’s wrath. And now at length 
the crustacean was too much for the mol- 
lusk. She raved and scolded and abused 
Mrs. Catanach, till at last she was driven 
to that final resource—the airs of an in- 
jured woman. She turned and walked 
back to the upper town, while Mrs. Find- 
lay went on to take what share she might 
in the worship of the congregation. 

Mrs. Mair had that evening gone once 
more to the Baillies’ Barn in her hus- 
band’s absence, for the words of unbe- 
lief he had uttered in the Job-like agony 
of his soul had haunted the heart of his 
spouse until she too felt as if she could 
hardly believe in a God. Few know 
what a poor thing their faith is till the 
trial comes. And in the weakness con- 
sequent on protracted suffering she had 
begun to fancy that the loss of Phemy 
was a.punishment upon them for desert- 
ing the conventicle. Also the school- 
master was under an interdict, and that 
looked like a judgment too. She must 
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find some prop for the faith that was 
now shaking like a reed in the wind. 
So to the Baillies’ Barn she had once 
more gone. 


The tempest which had convulsed Mrs. * 


Findlay’s atmosphere had swept its va- 
pors with it as it passed away; and when 
she entered the cavern it was with an 
unwonted inclination to be friendly all 
round. As Fate would have it, she un- 
wittingly took her place by Mrs. Mair. 
whom she had not seen since she gave 
Lizzy shelter. When she discovered who 
her neighbor was she started away and 
stared; but she had had enough of quar- 
reling for the evening, and besides, had 
not had time to bar her door against the 
angel Pity, who suddenly stepped across 
the threshold of her heart with the sight 
of Mrs. Mair’s pale thin cheeks and tear- 
reddened eyes. As suddenly, however, 
an indwelling demon of her own house, 
whose name was Envy, arose from the 
ashes of her hearth to meet the white- 
robed visitant: Phemy, poor little harm- 
less thing! was safe enough—who would 
harm a hair of her?—but Lizzy? And 
this woman had taken in the fugitive 
from honest chastisement! She would 
yet have sought another seat, but the 
congregation rose to sing, and her neigh- 
bor’s offer of the use in common of her 
psalm-book was enough to quiet for the 
moment the gaseous brain of the turbu- 
lentwoman. She accepted the kindness, 
and, the singing over, did not refuse to 
look on the same page with her daugh- 
ter’s friend while the ploughman read, 
with fitting simplicity, the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. It touched something in 
both, but a different something in each. 
Strange to say, neither applied it to her 
own case, but each to her neighbor’s. As 
the reader uttered the words “ was lost 
and is found,” and ceased, each turned 
to the other with a whisper. Mrs. Mair 
persisted in hers, and the other—which 
was odd enough—yielded and listened. 
“Wad the tale haud wi’ lassies as weel ’s 
laddies, Mistress Findlay, div ye think ?” 
said Mrs. Mair. 

“Ow, surely,” was the response, “it 
maun du that. There ’s no respec’ o’ 
persons wi’ /7zm. There's no a doobt 
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but yer Phemy ‘ll come hame to ye safe 
an’ soon’.” 

“TI was thinkin’ aboot Lizzy,” said the 
other, a little astonished; and then the 
prayer began, and they had to be silent. 

The sermon of the ploughman was 
both dull and sensible—an excellent va- 
riety where few of the sermons were 
either—but it made little impression on 
Mrs. Findlay or Mrs. Mair. 

As they left the cave together in the 
crowd of issuing worshipers Mrs. Mair 
whispered again. ‘I wad invete ye ower, 
but ye wad be wantin’ Lizzy hame, an’ 
I can ill spare the comfort o’ her the 
noo,” she said with the cunning of a 
dove. 

“An’ what comes o’ me?" rejoined 
Mrs. Findlay, her claws out in a moment 
where her personal consequence was 
touched. 

“Ye wadna surely tak her frae me a’ 
at ance?” pleaded Mrs. Mair. ‘Ye 
micht lat her bide, jist till Phemy comes 
hame; an’ syne—” 

But there she broke down, and the 
tempest of sobs that followed quite over- 
came the heart of Mrs. Findlay. She 
was, in truth, a woman like another; 
only, being of the crustacean order, she 
had not yet swallowed her skeleton, as 
all of us have to do more or less, sooner 
or later, the idea of that scaffolding be- 
ing that it should be out of sight. With 
the best commonplaces at her command 
she sought to comfort her companion ; 
walked with her to the foot of the red 
path ; found her much more to her mind 
than Mrs. Catanach; seemed inclined 
to go with her all the way, but suddenly 
stopped, bade her godd-night, and left 
her. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
MISS HORN AND LORD LOSSIE. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the quarrel, Mrs, 
Catanach did not return without having 
gained something: she had learned that 
Miss Horn had been foiled in what she 
had no doubt was an attempt to obtain 
proof that Malcolm was not the son of 
Mrs. Stewart. The discovery was a 
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grateful one, for who could have told 
but there might be something in exist- 
ence to connect him with another origin 
than she and Mrs. Stewart would assign 
him? 

The next day the marquis returned. 
Almost his first word was the desire that 
Malcolm should be sent to him. But 
nobody knew more than that he was 
missing ; whereupon he sent for Duncan. 

' The old man explained his boy’s absence, 
and as soon as he was dismissed took his 
way to the town and called upon Miss 
Horn. In half an hour the good lady 
started on foot for Duff Harbor. It was 
already growing dark, but there was one 
feeling Miss Horn had certainly been 
created without, and that was fear. 

As she approached her destination, 
tramping eagerly along in a half-cloudy, 
half-starlit night, with a damp east wind 
blowing cold from the German Ocean, 
she was startled by the swift rush of 
something dark across the road before 
her. It came out of a small wood on the 
left toward the sea, and bolted through a 
hedge on the right. 

“Ts that you, laird?’ she cried, but 
there came no answer. 

She walked straight to the house of 
her lawyer-friend, and after an hour’s 
rest the same night set out again for Port- 
lossie, which she reached in safety by her 
bed-time. ; 

Lord Lossie was very accessible. Like 
Shakespeare’s Prince Hal, he was so 
much interested in the varieties of the 
outcome of human character that he 
would not willingly lose a chance of 
seeing ‘“‘more man.” If the individual 
proved a bore, he would get rid of him 
without remorse—if amusing, he would 
contrive to prolong the interview. There 
was a great deal of undeveloped human- 
ity somewhere in his lordship, one of 
whose indications was this spectacular 
interest in his kind. As to their bygone 
history, how they fared out of his sight 
or what might become of them, he nev- 
er gave a thought to anything of the kind 
—never felt the pull of one of the bonds 
of brotherhood, laughed at them the mo- 
ment they were gone, or, if a woman’s 
story had touched him, wiped his eyes 
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with an oath, and thought himself too 
good a fellow for this world. 

Since his retirement from the more in- 
dolent life of the metropolis to the quiet- 
er and more active pursuits of the coun- 
try, his character had bettered a little, in- 
asmuch as it was a shade more access- 
ible to spiritual influences: the hard soil 
had in a few places cracked a hair's 
breadth, and lay thus far open to the 
search of those sun-rays which, when 
they find the human germ—that is, the 
conscience—straightway begin to sting 
it into life. To this betterment the com- 
pany of his daughter had chiefly con- 
tributed ; for, if she was little more de- 
veloped in the right direction than him- 
self, she was far less developed in the 
wrong, and the play of affection between 
them was the divinest influence that could 
as yet be brought to bear upon either ; but 
certain circumstances of late occurrence 
had had a share in it, occasioning a re- 
vival of old memories which had a con- 
siderably sobering effect upon him. 

As he sat at breakfast about eleven 
o'clock on the morning after his return, 
one of his English servants entered with 
the message that a person calling herself 
Miss Horn, and refusing to explain her 
business, desired to see his lordship for 
a few minutes. ‘ 

“Who is she ?” asked the marquis. 

The man did not know. 

“What is she like ?” 

“An odd-looking old lady, my lord, 
and very oddly dressed.” 

“Show her into the next room: I shall 
be with her directly.” 

Finishing his cup of coffee and pea- 
fowl’s egg with deliberation, while he 
tried his best to recall in what connec- 
tion he could have heard the name be- 
fore, the marquis at length sauntered 
into the morning room in his dressing- 
gown, with the Zimes of the day before 
yesterday, just arrived, in his hand. 
There stood his visitor waiting for him 
—such as my reader knows her, black 
and gaunt and grim—in a bay-window, 
whose light almost surrounded her, so 
that there was scarcely a shadow about 
her, and yet to the eyes of the marquis 
she seemed wrapped in shadows. Mys- 
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terious as some sybil, whose being held 
secrets the first whisper of which had 
turned her old, but made her immortal, 
she towered before him with her eyes 
fixed upon him, and neither spoke nor 
moved. 

“To what am I indebted—” began his 
lordship. 

But Miss Horn speedily interrupted 
his courtesy. “Own to nae debt, my 
lord, till ye ken what it’s for,” she said, 
without a tone or inflection to indicate a 
pleasantry. 

“Good!” returned his lordship, and 
waited with a smile. She promised 
amusement, and he was ready for it, but 
it hardly came. 

“Ken ye that han’ o’ wreet, my lord ?” 
she inquired, sternly advancing a step 
and holding out a scrap of paper at arm’s 
length, as if presenting a pistol. 

The marquis took it. In his counte- 
nance curiosity had mingled with the 
expectation. He glanced at it. A sha- 
dow swept over his face, but vanished 
instantly: the mask of impervious non- 
expression which a man of his breeding 
always knows how to assume was already 
on his visage. 

“Where did you get this?” he said 
quietly, with just the slightest catch in 
his voice. 

“I got it, my lord, whaur there’s mair 
like it.” 

“Show me them.” 

“T hae shawn ye plenty for a swatch 
( pattern), my lord.” 

“You refuse ?”” said the marquis; and 
the tone of the question was like the first 
frosty puff that indicates a change of 
weather. 

“I div, my lord,” she answered im- 
perturbably. 

“If they are not my property, why did 
you bring me this ?” 

“Are they your property, my lord?” 

“This is my handwriting.” 

“Ye alloo that ?”” 


“Certainly, my good woman. You 
did not expect me to deny it?” 
“God forbid, my lord! But will ye 


uphaud yersel’ the lawfu’ heir to the de- 
ceased? It lies atween yer lordship an’ 
mysel’ i’ the mean time.” 
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He sat down, holding the scrap of pa- 
per between his finger and thumb. “I 
will buy them of you,” he said coolly 
after a moment’s thought, and as he 
spoke he looked keenly at her. 

The form of reply which first arose in 
Miss Horn’s indignant soul never reach- 
ed her lips. “It’s no my trade,” she an- 
swered with the coldness of suppressed 
wrath. “I dinna deal in sic waurs.” 

““What do you deal in, then?” asked 
the marquis. 

“In trouth an’ fair play, my lord,” she 
answered, and was again silent. 

So was the marquis for some moments, 
but was the first to resume: “If you 
think the papers to which you refer of 
the least value, allow me to tell you it 
is an entire mistake.” 

“There was ane thoucht them o’ vail- 
ue,” replied Miss Horn—and her voice 
trembled a little, but she hemmed away 
her emotion—‘ for a time at least, my 
lord; an’ for her sake they're o’ vailue 
to me, be they what they may to yer 
lordship. But wha can tell? Scots law 
may put life intill them yet, an’ gie them 
a vailue to somebody forbye me.” 

“What I mean, my good woman, is, 
that if you think the possession of those 
papers gives you any hold over me which 
you can turn to your advantage, you are 
mistaken.” 

“Guid forgie ye, my lord! My advan- 
tage! I thoucht yer lordship had been 
mair o’ a gentleman by this time, or I 
wad hae sent a lawyer till ye, in place 
o’ comin’ mysel’.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“It’s plain ye cudna hae been muckle 
o’ a gentleman ance, my lord; an’ it 
seems ye’re no muckle mair o’ ane yet, 
for a’ ye maun hae come throu’ i’ the 
mean time.” 

“T trust you have discovered nothing 
in those letters to afford ground for such 
a harsh judgment,” said the marquis se- 
riously. 

“Na, no a word i’ them, but the mair 
oot o’ them. Ye winna threep upo’ me 
at a man wha lea’s a woman, lat alane 
his wife—or ane ’at he ca’s his wife—to 
a’ the pains o’ a mither an’ a’ the penal- 
ties o’ an oonmerried ane, ohn ever speirt 
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hoo she wan throu’ them, preserves the 
richt he was born till o’ bein’ coontit a 
gentleman? Ony gait, a maiden wu- 
man like mysel’, wha as nae feelin’s, 
will zo¢ alloo him the teetle. Guid for- 
bid it !” 

“You are plain-spoken.” 

“I’m plain made, my lord. I ken 
guid frae ill, an’ little forbye, but aye 
fand that eneuch to sairmy turn. Aither 
thae letters o’ yer lordship’s are ilk ane 
o’ them a lee, or ye desertit yer wife an’ 
bairn—” 

“Alas!’’ interrupted the marquis with 
some emotion, “she deserted me, and 
took the child with her.” 

“Wha ever daurt sic a lee upo’ my 
Grizel ?” shouted Miss Horn, clenching 
and shaking her bony fist at the world 
in general. “It was but a fortnicht or 
three weeks, as near as I can judge, 
efter the birth o’ your bairn, that Grizel 
Cam’ell—” 

“Were you with her then?” again in- 
terrupted the marquis, in a tone of sor- 
rowful interest. 

“No, my lord, I was not. Gien I had 
been, I wadna be upo’ sic an eeran’ this 
day. For nigh twenty lang years ‘at her 
an’ me keepit hoose thegither, till she 
dee’d i’ my airms, never a day was she 
oot o’ my sicht, or ance—” 

The marquis leaped rather than start- 
ed to his feet, exclaiming, “ What in the 
name of God do you mean, woman?” 

“I kenna what ye mean, my lord. I 
ken ‘at I’m but tellin’ ye the trouth whan 
I tell ye ‘at Grizel Cam’ell, up to that 
day —an’ that’s little ower sax month 
sin’ syne—” 

“Good God !” cried the marquis; “and 
here have I— Woman, are you speak- 
ing the truth? If—’ he added threat- 
eningly, and paused. 

“Leein’ 's what I never cud bide, my 
lord, an’ I’m no likely to tak till ’t at 
my age, wi’ the lang-to-come afore me.” 

The marquis strode several times up 
and down the floor. 

“T'll give you a thousand pounds for 
those letters,”” he said, suddenly stopping 
in front of Miss Horn. 

“They're o’ nae sic worth, my lord—I 
hae yer ain word for 't. But I carena 
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the leg o’ a spin-maggie (daddy-long- 
fegs). Pairt wi’ them I will not, ’cep’ 
to him ’at proves -himsel’ the richtfu’ 
heir to them.” 

“A husband inherits from his wife.” 

“Or maybe her son micht claim first: 
I dinna ken. But there ’s lawyers, my 
lord, to redd the doobt.” 

“Her son? You don’t mean—” 

“T div mean Malcolm MacPhail, my 
lord.” 

“God in heaven !” 

“His name ’s mair i’ yer mou’ nor i’ 
yer hert, I'm doobtin’, my lord. Ye a’ 
cry oot upo’ A77#m—the men o’ ye—whan 
ye’re in ony tribble or want to gar wo- 
men believe ye. But I’m thinkin’ He 
peys but little heed to sic prayers.” 

Thus Miss Horn; but Lord Lossie was 
striding up and down the room, heedless 
of her remarks, his eyes on the ground, 
his arms straight by his sides and his 
hands clenched. “Can you prove what 
you say?” he asked at length, half stop- 
ping and casting an almost wild look at 
Miss Horn, then resuming his hurried 
walk. His voice sounded hollow, as if 
sent from the heart of a gulf of pain. 

“No, my lord,” answered Miss Horn. 

“Then what the devil,” roared the 
marquis, “do you mean by coming to 
me with such a cock-and-bull story ?” 

“There’s naither cock-craw nor bill- 
rair intill it, my lord. I come to you wi’ 
’t i’ the houp ye’ll help to redd (c/ear) it 
up, for I dinna weel ken what we can 
du, wantin’ ye. There’s but ane kens 
a’ the trouth o’ ’t, an’ she’s the awfu’est 
leear oot o’ purgatory—no ‘at I believe 
in purgatory, but it’s the langer an’ licht- 
er word to mak’ use o’.” 

“Who is she ?” 

“By name she’s Bawby Cat’nach, an’ 
by natur’ she’s wat I tell ye; an’ gien I 
had her atween my twa een, it’s what I 
wad say to the face o’ her.” 

“It can’t be MacPhail. Mrs. Stewart 
says he is Aer son, and the woman Cat- 
anach is her chief witness in support of 
the claim.” 

“The deevil has a better to the twa o’ 
them, my lord, as they'll ken some day. 
Hs claim ’ill want nae supportin’. Din- 
na ye believe a word Mistress Stewart, or 
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Bawby Catanach aither, wad say to ye. 
Gien he be Mistress Stewart's, wha was 
his father ?”” 

“You think that he resembles my late 
brother: he has a look of him, I must 
confess.” 

“He has, my lord. But onybody ’at 
kent the mither o’ ’m, as you an’ me 
did, my lord, wad see anither lik’ness 
as weel.” ‘ 

“IT grant nothing.” 

“Ye grant Grizel Cam’ell yer wife, my 
lord, whan ye own to that wreet. Gien 
’t war naething but a written promise 
an’ a bairn to follow, it wad be merriage 
eneuch i’ this cuintry, though it mayna 
be in cuintries no sae ceevileest.” 

“But all that is nothing as to the child. 
Why do you fix on this young fellow? 
You say you can’t prove it.” 

“But ye cud, my lord, gien ye war as 
set upo’ justice as Iam. Gien ye win- 
na muv i’ the maitter, we s’ manage to 
hirple (go halting) throu’, wantin’ ye, 
though, wi’ the Lord’s help.” 

The marquis, who had all this time 
continued his walk up and down the 
floor, stood still, raised his head as if 
about to speak, dropped it again on his 
chest, strode to the other window, turn- 
ed, strode back and said, “This is a very 
serious matter.” 

“It’s a’ that, my lord,” replied Miss 
Horn. 

“You must give me a little time to 
turn it over,” said the marquis. 

“Isna twenty year time eneuch, my 
lord ?’’ rejoined Miss Horn. 

“T swear to you that till this moment 
I believed her twenty years in her grave. 
My brother sent me word that she died 
in childbed, and the child with her. I 
was then at Brussels with the duke.” 

Miss Horn made three great strides, 
caught the marquis’s hand in both hers, 
and said, ‘‘I praise God ye’re an honest 
man, my lord.” 

“I hope so,” said the marquis, and 
seized the advantage. ‘‘ You'll hold your 
tongue about this?” he added, half in- 
quiring, half requesting. 

“As lang as I see rizzon, my lord—nae 
langer,”’ answered Miss Horn, dropping 
his hand. ‘ Richt maun be dune.” 
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“Yes, if you can tell what right is, and 
avoid wrong to others.” 

“Richt ’s richt, my lord,” persisted 
Miss Horn. “I'll hae nae modifi-quali- 
fications.” 

His lordship once more began to walk 
up and down the room, every now and 
then taking a stolen glance at Miss Horn 
—a glance of uneasy anxious questioning. 
She stood rigid, a very Lot’s wife of im- 
mobility, her eyes on the ground, wait- 
ing what he would say next. 

“I wish I knew whether I could trust 
her,” he said at length, as if talking 
aloud to himself. 

Miss Horn took no notice. 

“Why don’t you speak, woman ?” cried 
the marquis with irritation. How he 
hated perplexity ! 

“Ye speired nae queston, my lord; an’ 
gien ye had, my word has ower little 
weicht to answer wi’.” 

“Can I trust you, woman? I want to 
know,” said his lordship angrily. 

“No far’er, my lord, nor to du what I 
think’s richt.” 

“I want to be certain that you will do 
nothing with those letters until you hear 
from me?” said the marquis, heedless 
of her reply. 

“Tll du naething afore the morn. 
Far’er nor that I winna pledge mysel’,” 
answered Miss Horn, and with the words 
moved toward the door. 

“Hadn’t you better take this with 
you?” said the marquis, offering the lit- 
tle note, which he had carried all the 
time between his finger and thumb. 

“There’s nae occasion: I hae plenty 
wantin’ that. Only dinna lea’ ’t lyin’ 
aboot.” 

“There’s small danger of that,” said 
the marquis, and rang the bell. 

The moment she was out of the way 
he went up to his own room, and, flinging 
the door to, sat down at the table and 
laid his arms and head upon it. The 
acrid vapor of tears that should have 
been wept long since rose to his eyes: 
he dashed his hand across them, as if 
ashamed that he was not even yet out 
of sight of the kingdom of heaven. 
His own handwriting, of a period when 
all former sins and defilements seemed 
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about to be burned clean from his soul 
by the fire of an honest and virtuous 
love, had moved him; for genuine had 
been his affection for the girl who had 
risked and lost so much for him. It 
was with no evil intent—for her influence 
had rendered him for the time incapable 
of playing her false, but in part from 
reasons of prudence, as he persuaded 
himself, for both their sakes, and in part 
led astray by the zest which minds of a 
certain cast derive from the secresy of 
pleasure—that he had persuaded her to 
the unequal yoking of honesty and se- 
cresy. But suddenly called away and 
sent by the prince on a private mission 
soon after their marriage, and before 
there was any special reason to appre- 
hend consequences that must lead to 
discovery, he had, in the difficulties of 
the case and the hope of a speedy re- 
turn, left her without any arrangement 
for correspondence; and all he had ever 
heard of her more was from his brother, 
then the marquis—a cynical account of 
the discovery of her condition, followed 
almost immediately by a circumstantial 
one of her death and that of her infant. 
He was deeply stung, and the thought 
of her sufferings in the false position 
where his selfishness had placed her 
haunted him for a time beyond his en- 
durance ; for of all things he hated suffer- 
ing, and of all sufferings remorse is the 
worst. Hence, where a wiser man might 
have repented he rushed into dissipation, 
whose scorching wind swept away not 
only the healing dews of his sorrow, but 
the tender buds of new life that had begun 
to mottle the withering tree of his nature. 
The desire after better things, which had, 
under his wife’s genial influence, begun 
to pass into effort, not only vanished ut- 
terly in the shameless round of evil dis- 
traction, but its memory became a mock- 
ery to the cynical spirit that arose behind 
the vanishing angel of repentance; and 
he was soon in the condition of the man 
from whom the exorcised demon had 
gone but to find his seven worse com- 
panions. 

Reduced at length to straits, almost to 
want, he had married the mother of 
Florimel, to whom for a time he endeav- 





ored to conduct himself in some’ meas- 
ure like a gentleman. For this he had 
been rewarded by a decrease in the rate 
of his spiritual submergence, but his be- 
draggled nature could no longer walk 
without treading on its own plumes; and 
the poor lady who had bartered herself 
for a lofty alliance speedily found her 
mistake a sad one and her life uninter- 
esting, took to repining and tears, alien- 
ated her husband utterly, and died of a 
sorrow almost too selfish to afford even 
a suggestion of purifying efficacy. But 
Florimel had not inherited immediately 
from her mother, so far as disposition 
was concerned: in these latter days she 
had grown very dear to him, and his 
love had once more turned his face a 
little toward the path of righteousness. 
Ah! when would he move one step to 
set his feet in it? 

And now, after his whirlwind harvest 
of evil knowledge, bitter disappointment 
and fading passion, in the gathering mists 
of gray hopelessness, and the far worse 
mephitic air of indifference, he had come 
all of a sudden upon the ghastly dis- 
covery that, while overwhelmed with re- 
morse for the vanished past, the present 
and the future had been calling him, but 
had now also—that present and that fu- 
ture—glided from him, and folded their 
wings of gloom in the land of shadows. 
All the fierce time he might have been 
blessedly growing better, instead of heap- 
ing sin upon sin until the weight was 
too heavy for repentance; for while he 
had been bemoaning a dead wife, that 
wife had been loving a renegade hus- 
band. And the blame of it all he did 
not fail to cast upon that Providence in 
which until now he had professed not to 
believe: such faith as he was yet capa- 
ble of awoke in the form of resentment. 
He judged himself hardly done by, and 
the few admonitory sermons he had hap- 
pened to hear, especially that in the cave 
about the dogs going round the walls of 
the New Jerusalem, returned upon him 
—not as warnings, but as old threats 
now rapidly approaching fulfillment. 

Lovely still peered the dim face of his 
girl-wife upon him through the dusty lat- 
tice of his memory; and a mighty cor- 
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roboration of Malcolm's asserted birth 
lay in the look upon his face as he hur- 
ried aghast from the hermit’s cell; for 
not on his first had the marquis seen that 
look and in those very circumstances. 
And the youth was one to be proud of— 
one among a million. But there were 
other and terrible considerations. 

Incapable as he naturally was of do- 
ing justice to a woman of Miss Horn’s 
inflexibility in right, he could yet more 
than surmise the absoluteness of that in- 
flexibility — partly because it was hostile 
to himself, and he was in the mood to 
believe in opposition and harshness, and 
deny, not providence, but goodness. 
Convenient half- measures would, he 
more than feared, find no favor with 
her. But she had declared her inabil- 
ity to prove Malcolm his son without 
the testimony of Mrs. Catanach, and the 
latter was even now representing him 
as the son of Mrs. Stewart. That Mrs. 
Catanach at the same time could not be 
ignorant of what had become of the child 
born to him he was all but certain ; for on 
that night when Malcolm and he found 
her in the wizard’s chamber had she not 
proved her strange story—of having been 
carried to that very room blindfolded, 
and after sole attendance on the birth 
of a child—whose mother’s features, 
even in her worst pains, she had not 
once seen—in like manner carried away 
again? Had she not proved the story 
true by handing him the ring she had 
drawn from the lady’s finger, and sewn, 
for the sake of future identification, into 
the lower edge of one of the bed-cur- 
tains >—which ring was a diamond he 
had given his wife from his own finger 
when they parted. She probably be- 
lieved the lady to have been Mrs, Stew- 
art, and the late marquis the father of 
“the child. Should he see Mrs. Cata- 
nach? And what then? 

He found no difficulty in divining the 
reasons which must have induced his 
brother to provide for the secret ac- 
couchement of his wife in the wizard’s 
chamber, and for the abduction of the 
child, if indeed his existence was not ow- 
ing to Mrs. Catanach’s love of intrigue. 
The elder had judged the younger broth- 
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er unlikely to live long, and had expect- 
ed his own daughter to succeed himself. 
But now the younger might any day mar- 
ry the governess and legalize the child; 
and the elder had therefore secured the 
disappearance of the latter, and the be- 
lief of his brother in the death of both. 

Lord Lossie was roused from his rev- 
ery by a light tap at the door, which he 
knew for Malcolm’s and answered with 
admission. 

When he entered his master saw that 
a change had passed upon him, and for a 
moment believed Miss Horn had already 
broken faith with him and found com- 
munication with Malcolm. He was soon 
satisfied of the contrary, however, but 
would have found it hard indeed to un- 
derstand, had it been represented to him, 
that the contentment, almost elation, of 
the youth’s countenance had its source 
in the conviction that he was not the son 
of Mrs. Stewart. 

“So here you are at last?” said the 
marquis. 

“Ay, my lord.” 

“Did you find Stewart ?” 

“Ay did we at last, my lord; but we 
made naething by ’t, for he kent noucht 
aboot the lassie, an’ ’maist lost his wuts 
at the news.” 

“No great loss, that,” said the mar- 
quis. ‘‘Go and send Stoat here.” 

“Is there ony hurry aboot Stoat, my 
lord ?”’ asked Malcolm, hesitating. “I had 
a word to say to yer lordship mysel’.” 

“Make haste, then.” 

“I’m some fain to gang back to the 
fishin’, my lord,” said Malcolm. ‘This 
is ower-easy a life forme. The deil wins 
in for the liftin’ o’ the sneck. Forbye, 
my lord, a life wi’oot aither danger or 
wark ’s some wersh-like (z#sipid): it 
wants saut, my lord. But a’ that’s nai- 
ther here nor there, I ken, sae lang ’s ye 
want me oot o’ the hoose, my lord.” 

“Who told you I wanted you out of 
the house? By Jove! I should have 
made shorter work of it. What put that 
in your head? Why should I ?” 

“Gien yer lordship kens nane, sma’ 
occasion hae I to haud a rizzon to yer 
han’. I thoucht— But the thoucht it- 
sel ’s impidence.” 
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“You young fool! You thought, be- 
cause I came upon you as I did in the 
garret the other night— Bah! you 
damned ape! As if I could not trust— 
Pshaw !” 

For the moment Malcolm forgot how 
angry his master had certainly been, 
although, for Florimel’s sake doubtless, 
he had restrained himself; and fancied 
that in the faint light of the one candle 
he had seen little to annoy him, and had 
taken the storm and its results, which were 
indeed the sole reason, as a sufficient one 
for their being alone together. Every- 
thing seemed about to come right again. 
But his master remained silent. 

“T houp my leddy’s weel,” ventured 
Malcolm at length. 

“Quite well. She’s with Lady Bellair 
in Edinburgh.” 

Lady Bellair was the bold - faced 
countess. 

“TI dinna like her,”’ said Malcolm. 

“Who the devil asked you to like 
her?” said the marquis. But he laughed 
as he said it. 

“I beg yer lordship’s pardon,” return- 
ed Malcolm. “I said it or I kent. It 
was nane o’ my business wha my leddy 
was wi’.” 

“Certainly not. But I don’t mind con- 
fessing that Lady Bellair is not one I 
should choose to give authority over 
Lady Florimel. You have some regard 
for your young mistress, I know, Mal- 
colm.” 

“I wad dee for her, my lord.” 

“That's a common assertion,” said the 
marquis. 

“No wi’ fisher-fowk: I kenna hoo it 
may be wi’ your fowk, my lord.” 

“Well, even with us it means some- 
thing. It implies at least that he who 
uses it would risk his life for her whom 
he wishes to believe it. But perhaps it 
may mean more than that in the mouth 
of a fisherman? Do you fancy there is 
such a thing as devotion—real devotion, 
I mean—self-sacrifice, you know ?” 

“I daurna doobt it, my lord.” 

“Without fee or hope of reward ?” 





“There maun be some cawpable 0’ ’t, 
my lord, or what for sud the warl’ be? 
What ither sud haud it ohn been de- 
stroyt as Sodom was for the want o’ the 
ten richteous? There maun be saut 
whaur corruption hasna the thing a’its 
ain gait.” 

“You certainly have pretty high no- 
tions of things, MacPhail. For my part, 
I can easily enough imagine a man risk- 
ing his life; but devoting it! That’s an- 
other thing altogether.” 

“There maun be ‘at wad du a’ ’at cud 
be dune, my lord.” 

“What, for instance, would you do for 


Lady Florimel, now? Yousay you would: 


die for her: what does dying mean on a 
fisherman's tongue ?” 

“Tt means a’ thing, my lord—short o’ 
ill. I wad sterve for her, but I wadna 
steal; I wad fecht for her, but I wadna 
lee.” 

“Would you be her servant all your 
days? Come, now!” 

“Mair nor willin’ly, my lord, gien she 
wad only hae me an’ keep me.” 

“But suppose you came to inherit the 
Kirkbyres property ?” 

“My lord,” said Malcolm solemnly, 
“that’s a puir test to put me till: it gangs 
for naething. I wad raither clean my 
leddy’s butes frae mornin’ to nicht nor 
be the son o’ that wuman gien she war 
a born duchess. Try me wi’ something 
worth yer lordship’s mou’.”” 

But the marquis seemed to think he 
had gone far enough for the present. 
With gleaming eyes he rose, took his 
withered love-letter from the table, put 
it in his waistcoat-pocket, and saying, 
“Well, find out for me what this is they’re 
about with the schoolmaster,” walked to 
the door. 

“TI ken a’ aboot that, my lord,” an- 
swered Malcolm, “ohn speirt at ony- 
body.” 

Lord Lossie turned from the door, or- 
dered him to bring his riding-coat and 
boots, and, ringing the bell, sent a mes- 
sage to Stoat to saddle the bay mare. 

[To BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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SKETCH OF THE POLITICAL LIFE OF THE LATE LORD LYTTON. 


BY HIS SON, ROBERT, LORD LYTTON. 


R. EDWARD BULWER entered 

public life as member for the small 
constituency of St. Ives in the year 1831. 
He had previously obtained some local 
reputation as a conscientious rather than 
as an eloquent speaker in the University 
Debating Society at Cambridge. The 
wholesome organic connection between 
university life and public life to which 
the English nation has been indebted 
for the rare vigor and youthfulness, not 
unrestrained by practical good sense, 
and for the high spirit, free from all sen- 
timentality, which once characterized its 
international and imperial policy, was 
dissolved by the great Reform Bill of 
1832, and has never since been restored 
or replaced. Whilst it lasted it supplied 
the legislature with an adequate number 
of young men of ability and ambition, 
who, without large independent fortunes, 
were enabled by it to enter Parliament 
with sufficiently independent opinions. 
The possibility of attaining to political 
eminence and influence at a compara- 
tively early age without heavy pecuniary 
expense or a complete surrender of in- 
tellectual individuality, practically asso- 
ciated academic studies and honors with 
larger and manlier objects of immediate 
ambition. At the same time, this am- 
bition, while it gave to the university 
career a more practical character, was 
itself elevated and refined by the train- 
ing of those studies in which it served 
to counteract the pedantic tendencies 
of all purely scholastic education. Thus, 
these young men began public life at the 
age, and with all the intellectual condi- 
tions, most favorable to an early acqui- 
sition of the qualities which distinguish 
senators from delegates and statesmen 
from mere politicians. 

This salutary combination of circum- 
stances had made of our universities 
the nurseries, and of our Parliament the 
training - school, of imperial legislators. 
But it perished, undetected and perhaps 





unavoidably, in consequence of its impli- 
cation with what was clearly condemna- 
ble in a representative system of which it 
was the one felicitous accident. The Re- 
form Bill of 1832 was inevitable, and on 
the whole it has been largely beneficial. 
The wisest statesman cannot anticipate 
all the teachings of time. Nor can we 
blame the authors of that great measure 
because they overlooked what no one 
then perceived—the national importance 
of providing the reformed representation 
with some equivalent for those means 
whereby the old representative system 
indirectly but adequately associated the 
young intelligence of the country with 
the practical conduct of its public affairs. 
Yet no state can practically exclude from 
its constitutional representation and the 
management of its political interests all 
the intellect and energy of its educated 
youth without deteriorating the charac- 
ter of that intellect and that energy; on 
which, nevertheless, its political vitality 
depends. Divorced from the practical 
objects, responsibilities and restraints of 
active political life, intellectual culture 
grows supercilious, earnestness degene- 
rates into priggishness, and enthusiasm 
exhales in crotchets. To the majority 
of educated young men without long 
purses the doors of Parliament are now 
virtually closed. The éé¢e of our under- 
graduates, whose natural ambition would 
formerly have been a seat in the House 
of Commons, now look for political in- 
fluence only to the exercise of their tal- 
ents on the public press, and thus be- 
come the anonymous and irresponsible 
critics of a legislature into which they 
cannot afford to pay the entrance-fee. 
Thus, too, for the majority of English- 
men, public life begins at middle age, 
and is chiefly confined to the represen- 
tation of local interests. The character 
of the imperial legislature has conse- 
quently grown, and must continue to 
grow, more and more parochial. Every 
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separate interest, locality and class, even 
every individual crotchet, is represented ; 
but England herself, the national con- 
sciousness of imperial unity, is unrepre- 
sented in the national Parliament. 

Such reflections are irresistibly sug- 
gested by any retrospect of the modifi- 
cations through which our political sys- 
tem has passed since the date at which 
this memoir commences. The debates 
of the Cambridge Union at that time at- 
tracted more than local interest. They 
were conducted by a very brilliant group 
of young men, all destined to future emi- 
nence. They were discussed in the po- 
litical clubs and sa/ons of the metropolis, 
and often listened to with interest by men 
who were themselves already eminent in 
public life. It was in these debates that 
the genius of Macaulay first found ex- 
pression, and indeed achieved (if we may 
trust the recollection of his contempora- 
ries) some of its finest oratorical effects. 
“The greatest display of eloquence I 
ever witnessed at that club,” wrote my 
father many years afterward, “was made 
by a man some years our senior, and 
who twice during my residence came to 
grace our debates—the now renowned 
Macaulay. The first of these speeches 
was on the French Revolution, and it 
still lingers in my recollection as the 
most heart-stirring effort of that true or- 
atory which seizes hold of the passions, 
transports you from yourself, and identi- 
fies you with the very life of the orator, 
that it has ever been my lot to hear, 
saving perhaps one speech delivered by 
O’Connell to an immense crowd in the 
open air. Macaulay, in point of power, 
passion and effect, never equaled that 
speech in his best days in the House of 
Commons.” * Amongst my father’s con- 
temporaries at the Union were Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed; Alexander Cockburn, 
now lord chief-justice of England; Rob- 
ert Hilyard, afterwards eminent at the 
bar ; Benjamin Hall Kennedy, afterward 
head-master of Shrewsbury; Tooke, the 
son of the political economist, who died 
young, with great promise of future dis- 
tinction; Charles Buller; and Charles 
Villiers, one of the earliest, the ablest 

* From an unpublished note. 
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and the most disinterested apostles of 
free trade. 

It was at the instance of his friend 
Alexander Cockburn that my father 
joined this club. His first speech, de- 
livered late in the evening, was a de- 
fence of Praed from a personal attack 
made upon him by his intimate friend 
Hilyard for some alleged misdemeanor 
in the honorary office of treasurer to 
the club. This speech, short and sim- 
ple, but spoken in earnest, was success- 
ful. In his next speech, however, not 
spoken till the following term, he fairly 
broke down. That failure induced him 
to study (and endeavor to remedy) his 
defects as a speaker; but, though his 
speeches were considered good by his 
contemporaries on account of the know- 
ledge and intellectual fullness they dis- 
played, it was not till long afterward that 
he succeeded in speaking them effective- 
ly. His first oratorical triumph was on 
the Conservative side of the question. 
The subject of debate was a compari- 
son between the political constitutions 
of England and the American United 
States. Praed and most of the crack 
speakers ‘asserted the superiority of re- 
publican institutions, and the question 
was about to be put to the vote when 
my father presumed to say a word in 
favor of the British constitution. He 
spoke with conviction and a knowledge 
of the subject which surprised his rivals, 
This speech at once placed him in the 
foremost rank of the young debaters of 
the club, and he subsequently passed 
through all the grades of its official dis- 
tinctions as secretary, treasurer and presi- 
dent. ; 

His maiden speech in Parliament was, 
however, on behalf of Reform. Dr. 
Arnold has divided reformers into two 
classes, one of which he calls Zopular, 
and the other /dera/, distinguishing the 
latter as those who aim rather at zm- 
provement than at berty in the ordinary 
political sense. The distinction seems 
arbitrary, for all that promises improve- 
ment must augment the only liberty worth 
having. But it is, at any rate, in this 
latter sense that my father was through- 
out his life a reformer. Whether as an 
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_ author, standing apart from all literary 
cliques and coteries, or as a politician, 
never wholly subject to the exclusive dic- 
tation of any political party, he always 
thought and acted in sympathy with 
every popular aspiration for the politi- 
cal, social and intellectual zmprovement 
of the whole national life. To improve 
every class, to reconcile all classes, to 
injure and to alienate none—to elevate, 
by the sympathizing efforts of each, the 
moral and intellectual level of all, —such 
were the civic objects on behalf of which 
he labored. At no period of his career 
as a public man did he obey the rule 
laid down for political life by “ Honest 
Jack Lee,’ who, when some one praised 
the good looks of the duke of Richmond, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Good-looking ? What busi- 
ness have you to say that? That is for 
his party to say and for usto deny. He 
is hideous.” 

Differing in his mental tendencies from 
many of the special aims appropriated 
to political action by Whigs, Tories and 
Radicals, he had yet points of political 
sympathy with all of them; and although 
he was never the mechanically subserv- 
ient adherent of any party, yet he ener- 
getically co-operated with each according 
as he found in it, with regard to some 
practical definite question, a political 
force congenial with one or other of 
those principles which he never greatly 
modified. Thus, whilst acting with the 
Conservatives on other questions, he 
spoke and voted with the Liberals on 
the question of the newspaper stamp; 
and after cordially co-operating with the 
Liberals in their efforts to obtain repre- 
sentative reform, he refused to follow that 
party the moment it inscribed foremost 
on its banner a demand for the total and 
immediate abolition of the corn laws. 

When he first entered public life the 
national mind was deeply agitated by the 
question of Parliamentary reform, and, 
being convinced that the people of this 
country had then outgrown its represent- 
ative system, he at once enlisted in the 
ranks of those who carried the Reform 
Bill of 1832. Subsequent to the passage 
of that measure into law he supported 
with zeal the leaders of the Whig party, 
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because he mistrusted the capacity of 
those who had uncompromisingly op- 
posed the measure to deal advantageous- 
ly for the highest interests of the country 
with the political situation forced upon 
their acceptance by its enactment. In 
a private memorandum which must, I 
think, have been written in 1837 or 1838, 
shortly after the accession of the present’ 
sovereign, he contrasts the state of the 
empire and of public feeling at that time 
with the condition of the country when 
Lord Grey’s government first came unto 
power, and the happy auspices under 
which the young queen had recently 
ascended the throne with the gloomy 
and ominous circumstances in which 
William IV. succeeded to the crown. 
“Insurrection in the counties, self-elected 
parliaments in the towns, disorder and 
disloyalty in the metropolis,” replaced 
by a state of things which satisfactorily 
proved that “all the progressive intel- 
ligence and all the augmented liberties 
of the people have only served to give 
tranquillity to the empire and deepen the 
popular veneration for the throne.” And 
then he adds, “The ministers to whom we 
owe these guarantees of order and pros- 
perity, so long as they remain sensible of 
their true position, the position of a me- 
diating government between perilous ex- 
tremes, must continue to represent the 
only administration worthy of -public 
confidence.” 

In this sentence the Conservative prin- 
ciple is clearly defined and adopted as 
the motive for supporting a Liberal gov- 
ernment. And, indeed, at no time of his 
life had my father any intellectual sym- 
pathy either with the exclusively material 
aims and locally limited views of the 
middle-class Liberals or with the pro- 
gramme of extreme Radicalism, which 
seemed to him unpractical and in some 
respects unpatriotic. Yet it was with 
the Radicals he acted in supporting 
the ballot, which the Whigs at that 
time wisely refused to adopt as one of 
their watch-cries. As a young man, he 
advocated the adoption of the ballot be- 
cause he believed in its promised effica- 
cy as a guarantee for purity of election. 
That is a desideratum which must be 
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cherished by every honest politician, 
whether Conservative or Liberal. Sub- 
sequently, however, he deprecated its 
adoption, because the result of its adop- 
tion in other countries appeared to him 
to contradict the promises and belie the 
expectations of its advocates in our own. 
To the best of my belief, this is the 
only question on which my father ever 
changed his mind. But in reality the 
question is a mechanical and not a con- 
stitutional one; and therefore the opera- 
tion of the new mode of voting will in 
all probability correspond neither with 
the hopes nor the fears of those who 
have debated its adoption as a constitu- 
tional change. 

During this early period of his public 
life my father was one of the committee 
which investigated the monopoly of the 
East India Company He also-induced 
the House to appoint a committee of in- 
quiry into the drama, with a view to ex- 
tinguishing the monopoly then enjoyed 
by the two royal theatres, It cannot be 
said, unfortunately, that this change has 
effected the object on behalf of which it 
was advocated. On the contrary, under 
the management of Mr. Macready, the 
last of our great actors, we had still at 
Drury Lane a well-trained and excellent 
company of first-rate performers, both 
in tragedy and comedy, who were will- 
ing to co-operate for the worthy repre- 
sentation on that stage of noble plays. 
To the conscientiousness and talents of 
such a company dramatic authors could 
safely confide their reputation. Hence, 
in that department which criticism has 
ever recognized as the highest, our liter- 
ature was enriched with many excellent 
acting dramas by men of intellectual 
eminence. 

But the chief efforts of my father’s 
early Parliamentary life were directed 
toward the removal of the taxes upon 
knowledge — by the extinction of the 
newspaper stamp, bestowing copyright 
on original matter, and reducing postage 
for the transmission of journals and oth- 
er printed papers. He was the first to 
agitate for this reform, and to suggest 
in full and definite detail the means by 
which it might be effected without loss 
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of revenue. In 1832 he demanded a 
committee of inquiry upon the subject. 
In 1834, and again in 1835, he renewed 
the question with great energy. He lived 
to see his views adopted by the House, 
though not until long afterward (in 1855), 
and to support by his vote from the Op- 
position benches the minister (Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis) who finally carried 
them out. His early speeches on this 
subject, which are full of facts still inter- 
esting, were reprinted and widely circu- 
lated throughout the country by an as- 
sociation then formed to promote the 
movement he had initiated for the aboli- 
tion of the obnoxious imposts, and at the 
next general election he received over- 
tures of support from three different con- 
stituencies. He selected Lincoln, and in 
1832 the electors of that borough return- 
ed him to Parliament as one of their rep- 
resentatives. 

What chiefly induced him to seek their 
suffrages, rather than those of any other 
Liberal constituency, was the fact that 
the Liberal electors of Lincoln were, as 
he was himself, opposed to the repeal of 
the corn laws, On this economic ques- 
tion my father’s opinions, formed early 
in life, deeply entertained, and never 
modified, were always in strong and 
conscientious antagonism to those which 
were by degrees so generally adopted 
and so vehemently advocated by all 
Liberal politicians as to dictate at last 
the exclusive shibboleth of the whole 
Liberal party. 

Holding these opinions from the mo- 
ment he joined the Liberal party, it is 
obvious that when adhesion to the eco- 
nomic doctrine of free trade in corn be- 
came the sole recognized test of adhe- 
sion to the party itself, my father’s con- 
nection with it was suspended by the 
force of circumstance and conviction. 
Nor was his subsequent final severance 
from that party provoked by himself. 
He quitted public life in 1841, and did 
not re-enter it till the year 1852. It is 
little to the credit of the Whig party that 
during those eleven years its local agents 
and political leaders consistently endeav- 
ored to prevent the return to Parliament 
of a man whose timely and eloquent 
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support was acknowledged by Lord Mel- 
bourne as one of the causes which had 
expedited the return of the Whig gov- 
ernment to power. When, by the death 
of Earl Spencer in 1834, Lord Althorp 
was obliged to surrender the leadership 
of the House of Commons, the Whigs 
were abruptly dismissed from office by 
the king, and Mr. (afterward Sir James) 
Hudson was sent to Rome to summon 
home Sir Robert Peel, to whom His 
Majesty confided the task of forming 
a new administration. At this moment 
Mr. Bulwer was the only one of its sup- 
porters who rushed to the rescue of the 
fallen government. His Letter to a Late 
Cabinet Minister on the Crisis, which was 
then published, produced an immense 
and immediate effect upon the public 
mind. The first edition of it was ex- 
hausted on the day of its publication, 
and fourteen other large editions within 
a fortnight afterward. At the price of 
3s. 6d. it reached twenty editions, and 
was then reprinted with a yet wider cir- 
culation in a cheaper form. Lord Mel- 
bourne frequently assured my father that 
he attributed in no small degree to the 
influence of this pamphlet the result of 
the general election which took place 
shortly after Sir Robert Peel’s return to 
England, and the subsequent restoration 
of the Liberal government. In re-forming 
that government nothing could be hand- 
somer or more generously appreciative 
than the terms in which Lord Melbourne 
pressed on my father’s acceptance an of- 
fer of office. It was gratefully declined, 
partly from a disinclination to surrender 
political independence, but chiefly from 
a disinclination to suspend the literary 
labors in which he was then engaged. 
During thé ten years in which he had 
sat in Parliament on the Liberal side of 
the House he had spoken and voted 
against the still tolerated property in 
slaves. He had, both by his speeches 
and his writings in the Mew Monthly 
(which he then edited), energetically op- 
posed the Coercion Bill for Ireland and 
the coercion policy in Canada. He had 
obtained an act conferring copyrights 
on dramatic authors, and had originated 


what ultimately led to international copy- 
Vor. XIV.—47 
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right. He had obtained important ame- 
liorations in the taxation of newspapers, 
and prepared the way for the complete 
abolition of all imposts upon public in- 
formation. He had by his contributions 
to political literature suggested many of 
those reforms which have since been ef- 
fected in the poor laws. He had sup- 
ported the amendment of the Factory 
Act of 1833, and had urged the removal 
of the site of the Royal Academy from 
the National Gallery—a change which 
was effected thirty years later. He had 
spoken and written in defence of the 
principle of an Established Church, but 
also as an ardent advocate of justice to 
dissenters on the question of church rates. 
He fully acknowledged the difficulty and 
delicacy of that question, but he consid- 
ered it a pedantic frivolity to treat such 
a question solely from an antiquarian 
point of view. Whilst recognizing the 
antiquity of the custom which laid upon 
parishioners the expenses of church re- 
pairs, he challenged on its own ground 
that appeal to antiquity which was raised 
by the opponents of all compromise on 
this question, by pointing to the great- 
er antiquity of the law that the Church 
should pay its own repairs from the pro- 
ceeds of itsown property. On the whole, 
his- position in regard to Church ques- 
tions was substantially the same at all 
periods of his political life. He cordial- 
ly approved and supported the principle 
of Ecclesiastical Establishment. He be- 
lieved that in the occasional abuses and 
incidental objections to which (in com- 
mon with all political institutions) this 
one is liable, men were apt to lose sight 
of its advantages. Amongst those ad- 
vantages he recognized the civilization 
diffused throughout the country by a 
body of educated clergy; the schools 
established by them in the remotest rural 
districts ; the capital introduced by them 
into the poorest villages; the emulation 
they excite among the dissenters them- 


spectability. But he conceived that the 
less obnoxious this principle could be 
made to nonconformists the better it 
would be for the interests of the Church ; 
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whatever tended to bring it into daily 
and hourly collision with the conscien- 
tious scruples of sectarians and the pe- 
cuniary interests of lessees and ratepay- 
ers. He also supported the removal of 
Jewish disabilities, and, though himself 
a protectionist in corn, it was he who 
introduced to public notice the once 
popular “Corn-law Rhymer,” Ebenezer 
Elliot. It was at this period of his life 
(1833) that he published the political 
treatise entitled England and the Eng- 
lish, of which Mr. Mill has remarked in 
his Autobiography that it was much in 
advance of the time. His intellectual 
industry and fertility during these years 
were really astonishing. While assidu- 
ously attending Parliament and sharing 
in its debates, he was not only editing a 
semi-political and literary periodical to 
which he himself largely contributed, but 
also rapidly throwing off that remarkable 
series of fictions which required for their 
composition constantly fresh reading and 
an untroubled serenity and freedom of 
pure imagination. During this period of 
his Parliamentary career he also made 
some effective speeches on behalf of 
municipal reform. But his greatest Par- 
liamentary success was, no doubt, his 
speech urging the immediate emanci- 
pation of the West Indian slaves, which 
the government, in deference to the col- 
onial legislatures, had intended to post- 
pone for two years. He carried this 
question by a majority of two only. But 
it was one of those rare occasions in 
which opinion has been converted by 
eloquence in the course of a debate. 
The speaker was assured after the division 
by three members, who had intended to 
vote on the other side of the question, 
that their intention had been changed 
by his arguments. He received for this 
speech, which was printed and circulated 
by that association, the thanks of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. 
My father lost his seat in 1841, and by 
. his mother’s will he succeeded in 1843, 
at her death, to the estate of her family in 
Hertfordshire. During the eleven years 
of his absence from Parliament, though 
busily engaged in literary pursuits and 
the management of a property which he 
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greatly improved, he was not an indif- 
ferent spectator of public events; and 
before resuming this short narrative of 
his Parliamentary life I propose to illus- 
trate his opinions upon questions of pub- 
lic interest, both at home and abroad, by 
a few extracts from some of the private 
papers in which I find them recorded by 
himself. 

I have said that he was at all times 
an earnest and spontaneous advocate of 
every reform in the relations between the 
government and the governed, the state 
and the people, which aimed at Judlic 
improvement by moral and intellectual 
means. On this subject, in its relation 
both to popular instruction and to lit- 
erature and art, I find in two unfinished 
and unpublished letters to Lord John 
(now Earl) Russell some general reflec- 
tions which may still, perhaps, be read 
with interest: “. . . To the people two 
kinds of education are necessary : first, 
the intellectual; second, the industrial. 
It would be well if in the last an estab- 
lishment in every district could, though 
not wholly maintained by the govern- 
ment, receive its encouragement and 
support. Such establishments would 
vary in the details of instruction accord- 
ing to the habits of the surrounding pop- 
ulation. In provinces purely agricultural 
the best modes of agriculture would be 
taught : in provinces bordering on manu- 
facturing towns the instruction would as- 
sume a higher class, and comprehend 
mechanical philosophy and the arts of 
design. 

“In the metropolis itself (too much 
neglected) such schools would inculcate 
various branches of industrial knowledge 
to the unfortunate children of both sexes, 
who now are literally sent to the house 
of correction or transported to penal set- 
tlements ‘to keep them out of harm's 
way.’ It is but the other day that I read 
in the newspapers an account of three 
young girls charged with some petty 
theft, for which one, as the oldest offend- 
er, was sentenced to transportation for 
seven years: the other two were let off 
with three months’ imprisonment. The 
one transported drops her most grateful 
courtesy; she thanks the court for send- 
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ing her from this country, where she can 
come to no good; she declares that it 
was from the hope of that sentence that 
she committed, and induced her accom- 
plices to commit, the offence. The other 
two hear the mild sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment with dismay ; they 
burst into tears; they implore the court 
to send them abroad; they say, in the 
same words as the envied convict, ‘We 
can come to no good; we are poor crea- 
tures, without father or mother; we can’t 
get our bread honestly; transport us.’ 
Moved by this prayer, the court positive- 
ly assents, and these poor young Eng- 
lishwomen, whose very petition shows 
their hatred of vice, are sent out from 
our community. My lord, if we had 
such establishments as I describe, do 
you not think it would have been better 
to have sent them to school, to have 
taught them how to get their bread in 
their own land, and to have taught their 
children after them to thank Heaven that 
they had been born under a government 
which aided the homeless and the orphan 
in the struggle not to sin? 

“, . . You do not complete by a sound 
scheme the moral and intellectual culture 
of the nation if you neglect the parent- 
ground of all cultivation. Consummate 
the survey of popular schools by consid- 
ering the arch-normal school of all—the 
literature, the art, the science which fur- 
nish the materials of all education, which 
constitute the province and provide the 
nourishment of moral and intellectual 
growth. These are the domain of the 
mind. Instruction is but the implement 
that tills it. 

“Ts it not a trick and a delusion to the 
young student to coax and decoy him on 
to that point in which he may become a 
useful craftsman, an intelligent drudge, 
but to hold before him, as a terrible ex- 
ample of punishment for excess, the re- 
wards you will bestow on him if his zeal 
kindle him to genius, if his toils swell to 
the originality of knowledge? Maintain 
your present modes of rewarding litera- 
ture, and you do not act fairly to the mul- 
titude if you do not proclaim that if one 
of the pupils you summon to your schools 
should so far excel the rest as to be in his 





turn the diffuser of instruction and de- 
light, you have for him no employment 
in your state, no prize amongst its hon- 
ors; and that when life, health, industry 
and talents are fairly worn out, and the 
fragments of them left, all you can offer 
him is the chance of an annuity which 
you would apologize for offering to your 
valet. 

“You count upon awaking a moral am- 
bition for intellectual eminence amongst 
the people: you need their co-operation. 
Are these to be gained while you hold up 
the beggary of literature to public pity 
and disdainful wonder? No, my lord: 
if you invite your acute and practical 
countrymen to share in the banquet of 
letters, you must give some honor to 
those who find the feast. Nor do I be- 
lieve that a much more popular act, even 
with the populace, could be conceived 
than one which should deal with the 
peaceful civilizers of the nation in a 
spirit more worthy of their merits and 
our obligations. For the literary man, 
beset with rivals in his own sphere, per- 
secuted as he often is by the opinions he 
disturbs, calumniated by the jealousies 
he provokes, is always popular with the 
masses. Like themselves, he is a work- 
man. There is a secret but an imper- 
ishable bond between the writer and the 
people. Not the silkworm lives more 
for the weaver than the author for man- 
kind. If in his own character he be the 
most selfish of egotists, in his character 
of writer he exists but for others. There 
is no people where there are no writers, 

“I do not advance the absurd doctrine 
that because a man is a writer he is there- 
fore fit for public employment. I only 
complain that it often happens that be- 
cause he is a writer all public employ- 
mént is shut out from him. I knowa 
melancholy instance, not a rare one, of 
a man who had not only pleased the 
public, but who had materially served 
the government by his compositions. A 
periodical in which he was engaged 
changed its politics: with that change 
(for he changed not) he lost the sole cer- 
tain source of his existence. I loved this 
man, and respected him. I knew from 
his inalienable probity, his intense appli- 
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cation, his great adaptability of resources, 
his ready promptitude and his docile un- 
derstanding that he could become an 
invaluable public servant. My lord, I 
wearied such friends as I possessed in 
the government of that day on his be- 
half. They acknowledged his services, 
they recognized his talents: even for my 
sake, I believe, they were willing to assist 
him. But their answer was,‘ Whatisin our 
gift for a literary man? Had he been a 
lawyer, had he been a clergyman, had 
he been a soldier or sailor, something 
might be found. For a writer we have 
nothing.’ And nothing my poor client 
obtained.” 

I pass to what I consider to be the 
most interesting and the most import- 
ant of my father’s political memoranda 
—those, namely, which were written in 
reference to foreign politics. Amongst 
them I find some observations (1857-58) 
on the then recent Anglo-French alliance 
which appear to me eminently deserving 
of attention : 

“There is no country from the ambi- 
tion of which England has so much to 
fear as France—no people so easily 
aroused to a hostile sentiment against 
her as the French—no other power which, 
since the Spanish Armada was scattered 
by the winds of Heaven, has ever caused 
us to prepare against invasion. 

“On the other hand, however, Eng- 
land is in every way most fitted to check 
the preponderance of France, because, 
whilst she has the permanent interest, 
she has also, more than most nations, 
the permanent power todoso. And that 
not only by her fleets, but also by the 
superiority of her fiscal resources. It is 
the wealth of England that supplies the 
deficiencies of her own population and 
the smallness of her own land force if 
she were engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with any other power. England 
is now richer than she was when Chat- 
ham helped by her subsidies the flagging 
resources of Frederick the Great; nor is 
she less able to gather round her the 
swords of other nations than she was 
when Marlborough defeated the armies 
of Louis XIV. with a force of which 
more than two-thirds were foreigners, 
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consolidated by English discipline and 
commanded by English genius. 

“But if England be thus peculiarly 
adapted in the eyes of foreign states to 
be the soul and centre of European or- 
ganization against any aggressive policy 
on the part of France, we may well con- 
ceive the dismay with which all such 
states would behold England suddenly 
withdrawn from their side and united to. 
the side of France. Nor were those who 
felt this dismay deceived by the reason 
for the alliance that created it which the 
admirers and apologists of that alliance 
alleged. 

“England and France, thus united, it 
is said, can dictate to Europe the con- 
ditions of peace and war. But Europe 
does not like such dictation. Europe 
feels, moreover, that in such dictation it 
is France that would dictate, and that 
England can only preserve the French 
alliance by ratifying the French decrees. 
Therefore, the inevitable effect of our 
alliance with France is to weaken our: 
bonds with all other states. The only 
firm alliances are those founded on com- 
mon interests. When England withdraws 
herself from the side of those states whose 
interest it has hitherto been to count 
upon her—not as the ally, but as the 
counterpoise of France—she inevitably 
loses their attachment, and excites not 
their confidence, but their fear. 

“ This sentiment operates even beyond 
Europe. It is felt, though as yet ob- 
scurely,in Asia. It was expressed open- 
lyin America. Ask any American states- 
man why, at the commencement of the 
Russian war, there was so angry a feel- 
ing against England in the United States? 
why so much of unreasoning bitterness 
was infused into the dispute about the 
enlistment of recruits on American soil ? 
and you will be told that it had been the 
desire of all American statesmen that 
France and England should each stand 
—not, indeed, hostile to, but—aloof from 
the other, and that when England stood 
closely allied with France, she alienated 
herself from the instinctive policy of 
America.* 


*In connection with this statement I request the 
reader to recall to his recollection not only the facts 
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“Since then, gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly, but surely and ever more and 
more, this alliance with France has for- 
feited for England the position she held 
in the respect and affection of European 
powers, because England no longer pre- 
sents to those powers the image of their 
natural and immemorial safeguard. 

“Nor is this all the detriment we suf- 
fer. What we lose in authority and in- 
fluence France inevitably gains. This 
fact cannot but force itself on the minds 
of foreign statesmen. It is impossible 
but what they should say to themselves, 
‘If England deserts us thus—if the first 


thought of England is to preserve her 


alliance with France, whose traditional 
and permanent object is to aggrandize 
herself by weakening her neighbors one 
after the other—then the aim of each of 
us should be to make the best terms we 
can with France; and since England will 
not aid us, we must act as if England did 
not exist, for England cannot hurt us— 
France can.’ 

“Thus Russia, though equally opposed 
by France and England, is now far more 
cordial to France than tous. Thus even 
Austria accepts French rather than Eng- 
lish mediation. And at this moment 
throughout all the Germanic nations I 
know not one in which we are not viewed 
with resentful mistrust, or which does not 
hear with a scornful smile of our own 
preparations against the danger for our- 
selves in which we have declined all 
sympathy with the fears of others. 

“And this consideration brings before 
us another consequence of the French 
alliance, which, although more familiar, 
is, unfortunately, still more startling. 

“If for the sake of that alliance we had 
only lost our hold upon the confidence 
and respect of other powers—if, in losing 
that confidence and that respect, we had 
only swelled to our own disadvantage 
the ascendant jurisdiction, I will not say 


of French policy in Mexico, but also the sentiment 
of French policy toward the misinterpreted phenom- 
ena of the civil war between the United States of 
America, at a time when English governments were 
still boasting of this unnatural, insincere and embar- 
rassing alliance in presence of their bewildered and 
discomfited well-wishers in both the New and the Old 
World.—L. 
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of an hereditary enemy, but of an he- 
reditary rival,—if this were all, and if 
the counterbalancing advantages were 
those so sanguinely anticipated at the 
commencement of the alliance, then we 
might perhaps rest contented with the 
sacrifices that accompany our new po- 
sition in Europe. 

“But that is not the case. The ad- 
vantages promised were twofold—first, 
to Europe; next, to ourselves. But both 
were comprised in one sentence: the Se- 
curity of peace. \t was supposed that, if 
France and England were thus amicably 
allied, Europe might see in that alliance 
the guarantee for her repose; that na- 
tions would no longer exhaust their re- 
sources by great standing armies; and 
that the arts of industry would tranquilly 
improve under the united standards of 
two powers that when separate vied with 
each other which should most civilize 
the globe. This blessing to all Europe 
would be also the special reward of Eng- 
land. England need henceforth fear no 
invader. England, having laid aside all 
rivalry with her great continental neigh- 
bor, would be left to the undisturbed lux- 
ury of diminishing her taxes and econo- 
mizing her expenditure. 

“Have these promises been kept? Is 
not all Europe bristling with soldiers? 
Are not all foreign nations crippling their 
finances and impeding their social prog- 
ress by maintaining armies beyond their 
strength? Is not England rousing her 
population from one end of the country 
to the other, drilling her youth into rifle 
corps and volunteers, doubling her navy 
and calling upon her. Parliament not to 
cut down, but to increase, her military 
expenditure ? , 

“And this in spite of the French alli- 
ance: no, not in spite but on account of 
it! 

“Were we restored to our normal po- 
sition in Europe—not that of hostility to 
France, but in close connection with all 
the powers by whom France is most 
dreaded—standing not as the enemy of 
France, but as apart from her in the 
attitude of manly, frank, acknowledged 
vigilance—would all Europe be half so 
alarmed as it now is? Should we our- 
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selves be half so near a quarrel with 
France as we now are, thanks to an alli- 
ance which presents at every moment a 
thousand points of angry contact in na- 
tional jealousy and ancestral pride ? 

“ Before the close of the Crimean war 
évery wise observer felt that French and 
English soldiers could not long fight side 
by side—that the laurels achieved could 
not be divided if we had had the capture 
of the Malakoff and the French had 
known the disaster of the Redan. I be- 
lieve that in such a case the French 
would never have rested till they had 
obtained revenge on the better fortune 
of their fellow-soldiers.” 

It must not be supposed that the fore- 
going reflections were influenced by any 
national antipathy to the French people 
or any personal animosity to their sove- 
reign. In point of fact, my father was one 
of the earliest English friends of the late 
emperor of the French, and probably the 
first Englishman of any eminence who 
detected in the character of that prince 
qualities not generally recognized till 
they were perhaps generally overrated. 
In the year 1839 he wrote on the fly-leaf 
of a copy of the /dées napoléoniennes, 
given to him by the author of that book, 
the following prophetic criticism : 

“The book of a very able mind—with 
few ideas, but those ideas bold, large and 
reducible to vigorous action. Very much 
depreciated at this day by the critics of 
a drawing-room, Prince Louis Napoleon 
has qualities that may render him a re- 
markable man if he ever returns to 
France. Dogged, daring, yet somewhat 
reserved and close, he can conceive with 
secresy and act with promptitude. His 
faults would come from conceit and 
rashness, but akin with those character- 
istics are will and enthusiasm. He has 
these in a high degree. Above all, he 
has that intense faith in his own destiny 
with which men rarely fail of achieving 
something great—w2thout which all tal- 
ent wants the mens divinior.” 

By an intimacy, moreover, which near- 
ly resulted in a matrimonial alliance with 
ohe of the oldest families in France, my 
father whilst yet a very young man had 
been admitted into the home-life of a 
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people whose great domestic virtues and 
affections are strangely misrepresented in 
their popular literature and very inade- 
quately recognized by their foreign crit- 
ics. In the fine and chivalrous character, 
of that great people, in their sensitive 
sentiment of national and personal hon- 
or, in their capacity of enthusiasm for ab- 
stract ideas, their grace, their wit, their 
amiability, he felt throughout life the 
liveliest and most appreciative sym- 
pathy. His objection, therefore, even to 
the stmmulacrum of an exclusive alliance 
with imperial France (whether well or ill 
founded) was entirely free from personal 
or national prejudice. There is an old 
English comedy in which the chief per- 
sonage is a worthy city merchant who 
has married a young wife. Tothis young 
wife a French adventurer, a person of 
doubtful antecedents, makes love. The 
husband, secretly alarmed for the safety 
of his domestic hearth, is persuaded that 
his best policy will be never to lose sight 
of the fascinating foreigner, for whom he 
therefore professes the most extravagant 
friendship, and by whom he is led into 
company and circumstances which alien- 
ate from him the confidence of his neigh- 
bors and the esteem of his old friends, 
without securing his domestic repose. 
It was some such result as this that my 
father apprehended from a complete re- 
versal of the position which England had 
hitherto occupied in relation to the great 
powers of the Continent. The readers 
of this memorandum, however, need 
hardly be reminded of the date at which 
it was written, and the events which 
have since then materially modified the 
political geography of Europe. The vir- 
tual dissolution of the French alliance 
has left England at the present moment 
without any acknowledged alliance at 
all; and her statesmen of all parties ap- 
pear to be generally of opinion that this 
position is the best and safest for her per- 
manent interests, as well as most con- 
ducive to the peace of Europe. That 
opinion I presume not to discuss. Apart 
from her colonial empire, which certain- 
ly needs no defensive alliance, England 
has only two material interests beyond 
her own shores. One of them is to pre- 
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vent those shores from being overshad- 
owed by the establishment of any great 
naval power on the nearest continental 
seaboard. The other is to prevent what- 
ever might menace the security of, or in- 
terrupt the access to, her Indian domin- 
ion.. These objects may, perhaps, be 
best attained, and the peace of Europe 
may be most efficiently promoted, by 
England's complete abstention from all 
continental alliances. But such a posi- 
tion is certainly not imposed upon her as 
a necessity by the smallness of her mili- 
tary force. Her true force is, as it has 
ever been, the force in which every great 
continental power is comparatively de- 
ficient; and whether as the head of a 
group of states or as the acknowledged 
ally of any great military power (in the 
defence of whose interests she might seek 
an additional security for her own) Eng- 
land has still two mighty weights to throw 
into the balance of Fortune—her navy 
and her purse. 

In 1852 my father re-entered Parlia- 
ment (from which he had been absent 
eleven years) without having changed 
his political opinions on any question 
except that of the ballot. But whilst his 
political opinions remained unaltered the 
political circumstances of the country had 
been profoundly modified. 

The Liberal party had long carried 
into law all those measures on behalf of 
which my father’s sympathies had been 
given to its efforts. The programme of 
its Whig leaders was played out. The 
aims and instincts of its Radical sup- 
porters had become less national, and 
either more democratic or more ex- 
clusively commercial. On the other 
hand, the old Tory party had been shiv- 
ered to pieces by what the majority of 
its adherents still resented as the betray- 
al of their confidence in Sir Robert Peel. 
Some of his most experienced followers, 
and not a few of his most promising dis- 
ciples, had openly joined their old oppo- 
nents, the Liberals. They joined them, 
however, as Xenophon’s Greeks offered 
to join the army of Artaxerxes—not as 
conquered but as allied forces. In the 
Liberal party itself the influence of the 
Manchester school was already predom- 
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inant. That party was now less directly 
identified with the constitutional reforms 
which the Tories had opposed than with 
the principles of economic reform to 
which some of them had been convert- 
ed. The fiscal policy of the Liberal 
party received from the alliance of the 
Peelites an accession of zeal and power. 
Its movement in the direction of further 
constitutional change was suspended for 
lack of popular pressure; and political 
movement unenforced by popular pres- 
sure was not one of the doctrines of that 
illustrious statesman in whose school the 
Peelites had been trained. The other 
remnant of the once formidable Parlia- 
mentary phalanx broken up by Sir Rob- 
ert Peel continued, however, to mistrust 
the moderation of a party whose motive- 
power was still supplied by its least mod- 
erate members. This group of poli- 
ticians, who could no longer be called 
Tories in the full and original sense of 
that appellation, now appealed to pop- 
ular sympathy as the conservators of a 
reformed constitution, which had twenty- 
nine years before been presented by their 
opponents to the nation as the perfection 
of popular freedom and political saga- 
city. 

Such a party would naturally recom- 
mend itself more than any other to the 
sympathies of a man who had through- 
out his life disapproved the fiscal policy 
which now united Peelites and Whigs; 
who had as consistently approved the 
constitutional reform effected by the 
union of Whigs and Radicals; and who 
apprehended more danger to the con- 
stitution, thus reformed and established, 
from the Radicals who were still anxious 
to, disturb than from the Conservatives 
who now desired to maintain it. 

Emancipated from all party pledges, 
standing apart from active political life, 
reviewing without passion and without 
prejudice in the maturity of middle age 
the practical results of that great consti- 
tutional change in which the political en- 
thusiasm of his youth had been invested, 
he probably found in their unanticipated 
imperfection much to moderate the con- 
fidence which should be accorded to the 
sanguine predictions of reformers, whilst 
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at the same time, in their general ade- 
quacy, he would doubtless recognize suf- 
ficient reason to deprecate further exper- 
iments in representative government. 

My father’s Liberalism had always 
been national, never democratic. The 
consolidation of our colonial empire, the 
maintenance on high ground of our im- 
perial power, the generous acceptance 
of our international duties, the dignified 
assertion of our international rank, the 
foremost place in the movement of man- 
kind for English intellect, English hu- 
manity,—these were the objects for which 
he fought and marched under every po- 
litical standard that offered a symbol 
round which to rally or to organize the 
social and intellectual forces that seemed 
to him most conducive to the advance- 
ment or defence of England’s highest 
greatness. 

From the point of view whence he had 
always, without reference to the circum- 
stances of the moment, regarded the ab- 
stract question of party honor, it was 
impossible that he should not keenly 
sympathize with the resentment of those 
Conservatives who considered themselves 
betrayed by their recent leader. With 
the cause of the landed gentry, when 
this class of the community was special- 
ly singled out for the most bitter attack 
by the Manchester manufacturers, under 
the leadership of a coterie of Whig con- 
verts, he was identified no less by his 
interests as a landowner than by his 
principles as a politician. Thus, true to 
convictions unchanged by a complete 
change of political circumstances and 
party programme, he re-entered as a 
Conservative the legislature which he 
had quitted as a Liberal. 


During the intervening period he had 


declined invitations to stand for West- 
minster and other Liberal constituencies, 
in consequence of his dissent from the 
economic doctrines of the Liberal party. 
In the exposition of principles on this and 
other questions with which the late Lord 
Derby subsequently identified the policy 
of his party by a remarkable speech, 
my father so entirely sympathized 
that he no longer hesitated to offer it 
his public support. This he did by the 
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publication of opinions which. he had 
entertained for seventeen years, in a 
pamphlet entitled Letters to Fohn Bull. 
That pamphlet, published in the year 
1851, rapidly ran through ten editions. 
A general election took place in the fol- 
lowing year, and he was then returned 
to Parliament, after a sharp contest, as 
one of the three Conservative members 
for Hertfordshire, his own county. His 
first speeches in the new Parliament were 
on subjects connected with the prosecu- 
tion of the Crimean war, in which the 
country was then engaged. I know not 
whether it was in consequence of the 
European eminence to which he had at- 
tained in literature during his long retire- 
ment from public life, or of other circum- 
stances more appreciable by an assem- 
blage of local delegates, but certain it is 
that from the moment he entered it he 
occupied in the newly-elected Parliament 
a position of greater weight and author- 
ity than had been accorded to him by 
the Parliament of which he ceased to be 
a member in 1841. In the mean time, 
moreover, he had carefully studied and 
greatly improved the management of 
his voice as a public speaker. And al- 
though to the last, even in his most feli- 
citous oratorical efforts, the utterance and 
delivery were greatly inferior to the intel- 
lectual attributes of his eloquence, such 
as its wit, its sound common sense, its 
graceful and conciliatory courtesy, the 
large familiarity with books and the im- 
mense knowledge of human nature which 
it invariably evinced, yet, judging of his 
speeches without partiality, as a frequent 
listener to the debates in which they were 
spoken, I cannot hesitate to claim for 
him a foremost rank amongst the ten 
or twelve best Parliamentary orators of 
my own time. He was during the latter 
years of his Parliamentary career a great 
speaker. He was never adebater. And 
this was owing not to any intellectual in- 
capacity for quick reply (for some of his 
happiest oratorical effects were the con- 
sequence of interruptions that arrested 
his attention), but to a physical affliction 
from which he suffered during the whole 
of his life, and which at last prematurely 
terminated his laborious and beneficent 
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existence. It was a disease of the ear, ac- 
companied by deafness, which increased 
with increasing years. This physical in- 
firmity, added to an intellectual temper- 
ament contemplative rather than dispu- 
tatious, and which became still more so 
as the surplus energy of youth subsided, 
made public life extremely uncongenial 
to him. 

The exulting sense, the pulse’s maddening play, 

That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way, 

And, for itself, can woo the approaching fight, 

he never felt. The “rapture of the strife” 
for the strife’s sake, which enables so 
many English statesmen to “live labori- 
ous days’”’—the love of power which made 
Lord Palmerston find office the best of 
anti-dyspeptics—were quite incompatible 
with a temperament little cheered by per- 
sonal success and singularly sensitive to 
personal failure—a temperament more 
oppressed by the responsibilities than an- 
imated by the charms of office. Parlia- 
mentary life was to him an uncongenial 
element, and he only plunged into it with 
a painful effort, much as Peter the Great 
used to plunge into the Neva in winter— 
not because he liked it, but because he 
was conscious of powers in himself which 
could not be otherwise developed; and 
this corsciousness made him the despot 
of his own dislikes. 

At the age of forty-three he thus des- 
cribed his own deficiencies as a man of 
action: “I am too irresolute and easily 
persuaded except when my honor or 
sense of duty makes me obstinate. I 
have so great a dread of giving pain that 
I have often submitted to be cheated to 
my face rather than wound the rogue’s 
feelings by showing him that he was de- 
tected. I am indolent of body, though 
active of mind. I am painfully thin- 
skinned and susceptible—less so than I 
was in youth, but still too much so. I 
find it difficult to amalgamate with oth- 
ers and act with a party. The acting 
man should never be conscious of the 
absurdity and error which are more or 
less inseparable from every path of ac- 
tion. I am too impatient of subordina- 


tion, an immense fault in the acting man. 
In all situations of command I act best 
when I have to defend others, not serve 











myself. I do not possess, or rather I 
have not cultivated (for no man can dis- 
tinguish accurately between deficiencies 
from Nature and those from disuse), the 
ready faculties in any proportion to my 
slower and more reflective ones. I have 
little repartee, my memory is slow, and 
my presence of mind not great. My 
powers of speaking are very uncertain 
and very imperfectly developed. I have 
eloquence in me, and have spoken even 
as an orator, but not in the House of 
Commons.* I cannot speak without ei- 
ther preparation or the pressure of pow- 
erful excitement. It would cost me im- 
mense labor to acquire the ready, cool 
trick of words, with little knowledge and 
no heart in them, which is necessary for 
a Parliamentary debater. I might have 
acquired this once. Now it is too late.” 

In connection with this singular self- 
analysis I shall here venture to give a 
curious illustration of that intensity of ex- 
citement under which the writer of it al- 
ways suffered when speaking in public. 
Grillparzer, the great Austrian poet, wa$ 
in London in the year 1836, and a fre- 
quent visitor to the gallery of the House 
of Commons during the debates on the 
Irish Tithes Bill. His impressions of 
those debates are thus given in his auto- 
biography : 

“My ear being unused to the language, 
I could only understand about half of 
what I heard, but the spectacle itself was 
exciting. I know not how the English 
Houses of Parliament are now arranged, 
but at that time the chamber of the House 
of Commons was a long and compara- 
tively narrow one. The two great Par- 
liamentary parties were ranged opposite 
to.each other, with but a narrow space 
between them, like two armies drawn out 
in order of battle; and the orators on 
each side, like the Homeric heroes, oc- 
casionally advanced and hurled their 
oratorical javelins into the ranks of the 
opposing host. The best speaker, or at 
least the most vivacious, was Sheil. Peel, 
the minister, was cold, but he spoke flu- 
ently and with the force of conviction. 
Q’Connell and the others were less ef- 


* His greatest orations were, however, delivered in 
the House of C , but subseq to this date. 
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fective than you would suppose from 
their reported speeches. 

“The frequent ‘Hear, hear!’ of the 
House, which have the effect of an in- 
termittent chant with a certain tune in 
it, are often only dictated by party tactics 
to cover the hesitations of the speaker 
and give him time to collect his ideas. 
The whole effect, however, is decidedly 
grandiose and heart-stirring. 

“I commonly attended these debates 
alone. But one evening a Viennese 
friend accompanied me. The crowd 
was immense, and we had to wait a long 
while in the lobby. M. F. left my side 
for a few moments, and returned with 
a look of embarrassment, the cause of 
which I only discovered afterward. In 
order to obtain our admission he had 
told the doorkeeper that he was accom- 
panied by a German author who was a 
friend of Mr. Bulwer. I was not aware 
of this little stratagem, however, when 
the doorkeeper presently approached us, 
followed by a young man dressed to 
perfection and wonderfully good-looking 
(wunderhiibsch). ‘ Here is Mr. Bulwer,’ 
said the doorkeeper; and then turning 
to him, ‘This, sir, is your friend, the 
German gentleman.’ 

“Bulwer, however, at once freed me 
from all embarrassment by putting his 
arm round my shoulder and drawing me 
with him into one of the waiting-rooms. 
‘The house is crammed this evening,’ 
he said, ‘and I fear I cannot find you a 
place ; but come again to-morrow.’ Soon 
afterward he left us, and I then observed 
that he staggered in his gait like a drunk- 
en man. I presently learned, however, 
that he had just been speaking, and that 
what I had taken for intoxication was in 
fact the reaction (Nachwirkung) of ner- 
vous tension. I was all the more re- 
solved to conceal my name from him. 
If a German poet is not called Schiller 
or Goethe, he may travel over the whole 
world unknown.” 

The passage above translated from 
Grillparzer’s autobiography is, in this 
last sentence, extremely characteristic 
of that writer himself. Certainly one of 
Germany’s greatest poets sézce Goethe 
and Schiller, he was hypochondriac, sen- 
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sitively reserved and proud, acutely suf- 
fering indeed from many wounded and 
unrevealed susceptibilities, but withal as 
sternly high-minded, brave, truthful and 
self-dependent as Beethoven. 

It was to the exercise of moral rather 
than intellectual faculties that my father 
owed whatever success he attained to in 
public life, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantages of a temperament that enor- 
mously increased the labor commonly 
requisite for such success. But /ador 
omnia vincit ; and he was so fully justi- 
fied by his own experience of life in 
preaching this maxim to others that in 
all his views of education he set far less 
store upon the acquisition of knowledge 
than upon that of courage, industry and 
will. Thus,-in some remarks addressed 
in 1856 to the scholars of the high school 
at Bishop’s Stortford, he says: “Boys, 
when I look at your young faces I could 
fancy myself a boy once more. I go 
back to the days when I too tried for 
prizes, sometimes succeeding, sometimes 
failing. I was once as fond of play as 
any of you, and in this summer weather 
I fear my head might have been more 
full of cricket than of Terence, or even 
Homer. But still I can remember that 
whether at work or at play I had always 
a deep though a quiet determination that 
sooner or later I would be a somebody 
or do a something. That determination 
continues with me to this day. It keeps 
one hope of my boyhood fresh when 
other hopes have long since faded away. 
And now that we separate, let it be with 
that hope upon both sides—on my side 
and on yours—that before we die we will 
do something to serve our country that 
may make us prouder of each other ; and, 
if we fail in this, that at least we shall nev- 
er willfully or consciously do anything to 
make us ashamed of each other.” 

I have never lost the impression made 
upon me when I was yet a youth by an 
oratorical success of my father’s, achieved 
solely by personal courage and presence 
of mind. I have said that his first elec- 
tion for Herts was hotly contested. I 
should add that the opposition tactics of 
the Liberal agents were chiefly directed 
against himself, as being the newest and 
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also the most eminent of the Conserva- 
tive candidates. The farmers who sup- 
ported those candidates had ridden into 
Hertford early on the nomination-day 
and endeavored to occupy the ground 
in front of the hustings. But this heavy 
cavalry was ignominiously routed by a 
severe fire of stones and brickbats, and 
the field of battle remained in possession 
of a body of roughs from Ware—the 
foot-soldiers of the Liberal army. The 
attempts of the two senior Conserva- 
tive candidates to obtain a hearing from 
this hostile audience failed lamentably, 
but when, after some helpless gesticula- 
tion in dumb show, they retired to the 
back of the booth and my father ad- 
vanced to the front of it, the storm of 
yells and execrations broke out with re- 
doubled fury. Under the hustings and 
on a level with the crowd was a small bal- 
cony erected for the accommodation of 
the reporters of the London press; and 
in it those gentlemen, having nothing to 
report but inarticulate noise, were seated 
like the gods of Epicurus, who 

Smile, and find a music centred in a doleful song, 
Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are 

strong. 

Suddenly: there broke from the crowd 
a cry of surprise, succeeded by a silence 
of curiosity. Onto the reporters’ table in 
this balcony my father had leapt down 
from the hustings above it, upsetting the 
ink-bottles and scattering the pens up- 
lifted to record his discomfiture. He 
was determined to be heard, and he was 
heard. He had gained all he needed— 
a moment’s silence. Wisely refraining 
from any attempt at a set speech, he en- 
tered into conversation with the noisiest 
of the hostile ringleaders, mollified the 
man by a good-humored joke, shook 


_ hands with him, drew him into a humor- 


ous argument, and then slid impercepti- 
bly from personal conversation into pub- 
lic speech. He spoke, I think, for an 
hour or more, and was listened to in the 
most respectful silence, interrupted only 
by the most cordial cheers. 

Re-entering Parliament, my father op- 
posed the enlistment of foreign levies 
for the prosecution of the Crimean war ; 
and had his warnings been successful we 








should certainly have been spared one 
of the most humiliating of the many hu- 
miliating episodes in our relations with 
the American government. Every one 
of his predictions was distressingly veri- 
fied by the results of that ill-advised 
measure. On various occasions he se- 
verely criticised both the conduct of the 
war and some of the negotiations for the 
peace. Posterity will certainly not re- 
move from the memory of Lord Pan- 
mure the merited stigma with which he 
branded it in his speech upon the fall of 
Kars. For the first time in his life he 
spoke and acted with the Manchester 
Liberals in those denunciations of the 
Chinese war which are the subject of 
some of his best speeches in Parliament. 
He also protested energetically, on sim- 
ilar grounds to those which have been 
developed by Mr. Mill, against the ex- 
tinction of the East India Company's 
government. 

When in February, 1858, Lord Derby 
returned to power, he entrusted to my 
father the colonial affairs of his govern- 
ment, although my father had never be- 
fore held any office. His official life 
as Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
though brief, was active and pregnant in 
results, He attended with the most scru- 
pulous exactitude to every detail of his 
administrative duties. He did nothing 
vicariously, And although his personal 
relations with the experienced and ex- 
ceedingly able men who permanently 
preside over the chief departments of the 
Colonial Office were at all times marked 
by the most cordial confidence and mu- 
tual respect, yet on no question, what- 
ever its comparative unimportance, did 
he ever leave the office to “work itself.” 

Immediately after his assumption of of- 
fice he got rid of the old and ineffectual 
mail contract with Australia. He gave 
to the West Indian colonies the advan- 
tage of an Encumbered Estates Bill. He 
removed a long-standing cause of dispute 
with France by the exchange of Albuda 
and Portendio. He terminated the mo- 
nopoly of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and called into existence the magnificent 
colony of British Columbia, with the very 
soil of which his name is still identified. 
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Improvement of one kind or other was 
indeed the unceasing occupation of his 
life. His instinct was to improve every- 
thing which came under the influence 
of his mind—himself, his house, his prop- 
erty, his country, the comfort of the poor, 
the humanity of the rich, the means 
of knowledge for the ignorant, the re- 
wards of knowledge for the learned, the 
prosperity of the people at home, the in- 
fluence of its government abroad. No 
man since Goethe ever labored so inces- 
santly at the improvement and comple- 
tion of his own intellectual, moral, and 
even physical being all round— /otus, 
teres, aigue rotundus. But between him 
and Goethe there was this essential dif- 
ference: in my father’s temperament the 
incentive to self-improvement was al- 
ways an intense desire to be instrumental 
in the improvement of his fellow-crea- 
tures. He was a thoroughly civic being. 
Goethe lived in a time less discouraging 
than the present to all enthusiasm on be- 
half of the general improvement of the 
world. But from the height of his own 
Olympus he beheld the world around 
and beneath him, with little sympathy 
in its social and political agitations. He 
was selbsistandig, but neither patriotism 
nor philanthropy actively influenced his 
scheme of self-culture. My father lived 
late into an age when philanthropy is 
deservedly discredited by the want of 
common sense with which its professors 
have associated it, and when patriotism 
appears to be repudiated by the latest 
political sages as an old-fashioned prej- 
udice, incompatible with free trade and 
free labor. In such an age a wise man 
perhaps, if he be not the dupe of its 
promises, will best secure the freedom 
and dignity of his own individuality by 
disentangling it as much.as possible from 
the moral, social and political susvound- 
ing in which he lives. It may be that 
the less he attempts to improve what he 
deplores in the world around him the 
less mischief he will do. But this was 
not possible to my father. He could not 
think or feel without reference to the 
thoughts and feelings of those around 
him: he could not live and move and 
have his being wholly out of the social 





and political world to which he belonged. 
He was sensitive to the opinion of others, 
and vibrated quickly to its touch., Praise 
for mere ability gave him little pleasure, 
and the absence of it little pain; but 
praise for any kind of moral goodness, 
the ready recognition of a generous mo- 
tive or a lofty principle in his conduct, 
would almost overpower him, and I have 
frequently seen it bring the tears to his 
eyes. Similarly, he writhed under ca- 
lumny or any misinterpretation of his 
moral character. “It is more than in- 
justice,” he once exclaimed—“it is in- 
gratitude. Men calumniate me, and I 
would lay down my life to serve them.” 
Consequently, whenever he felt him- 
self out of harmony with the tone of the 
social and political world around him he 
suffered. Everything that tended to low- 
er his pride in his country or alienate his 
sympathy from his countrymen gave him 
positive pain. His own efforts, whether 
in politics or in literature, were constantly 
directed toward the maintenance of an 
heroic standard in the national mind. 
In a letter to the late'Mr. Herman Meri- 
vale, containing some remarkable crit- 
icisms upon the Aistorical Studies of 
that able writer, he says, speaking of 
Goethe and Schiller: ‘Although we are 
compelled to allow the low standard of 
man (and ought, indeed, to admit it, be- 
cause it enforces charity), yet surely it is 
our interest as mez to preserve the high 
standard. That is the true question, as 
regards their influence on practical hu- 
man life, between Goethe and Schiller. 
Just as, if they had lived in the same 
day (and that day a serene artistic one), 
it would have been the question between 
Shakespeare and Milton—a question be- 
tween width and height. Schiller pre- 
serves for us what is most valuable to 
men—the heroic standard. You admit 
that we prefer Schiller in youth, but take 
to Goethe in our maturerage. But as a 
reasoner for your country would you not 
wish it to be always in its youth? What 
Nelson is among captains Schiller is 
among poets. If I could enforce upon a 
practical, skeptical, commonplace, ener- 
getic people like the English any one 
doctrine, it would be this: ‘Your mor- 
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bific tendency is to run into the vulgar 
type: in order to counteract that tend- 


‘ency always revere the heroic one.’ 


But how are we to revere the heroic if 
we are told by our literary authorities 
that Schiller is all wrong; that he is at 
best only one of the smaller divinities ; 
and that a realism with which we are 
already overloaded in England is some- 
thing immeasurably more entitled to ven- 
eration than that zdea/ conception of ex- 
cellence which three centuries ago Roger 
Ascham thought necessary in order to 
keep man up to the ordinary level? In 
our time and land there is no fear of 
some imaginative vagary in favor of 
heroic types. The tendency is all the 
other way. Anything more low than 
the standard of modern criticism it is 
impossible for a creature above the rank 
of a caterpillar (who denies the possibil- 
ity of a butterfly) to conceive.” 

During the latter part of my father’s 
Parliamentary career his greatest ora- 
torical efforts were the speeches spoken 
by him on the subject of Parliamentary 
reform. One of these speeches elicited 
from an illustrious opponent the most 
cordial and generous expressions of ad- 
miration. Lord Palmerston told the 
queen that he considered it one of the 
finest speeches he had ever heard spoken 
in the House of Commons. But though 
my father’s tenure of office was short, it 
tried his health severely, and when he 
retired from office he found that he had 
put an excessive strain upon the nervous 
energies of a frame muscularly strong, 
but also constitutionally delicate. When 
Lord Derby formed his last cabinet my 
father was for this reason unable to join 
it. And though he entered the Upper 
House with every desire and intention 
to give more than a passive support to 
his political friends in it, circumstances 
prevented him from ever addressing that 
House. Once, indeed, he moved the ad- 
journment of the debate on the second 
reading of the Irish Church Bill; and so 
great was the desire to hear him speak 








on that question that the next evening 
both the House and all its galleries were 
crammed with expectant listeners, who 
were much disappointed when Lord Grey 
rose to resume the debate.- But his old 
infirmity of deafness, occasioned by an 
affection of the right ear from which he 
had suffered since boyhood, now greatly 
interfered with his power to follow a de- 
bate; and bronchial cough, occasioning 
him constant discomfiture, grievously af- 
fected his general health by obliging him 
to discontinue those habits of daily bod- 
ily exercise which had hitherto enabled 
him to undergo, with comparative im- 
punity, the fatigue of constant brain- 
work and more sedentary labor than is 
good for any man. 

During the last years of his life he 
contemplated, with great discouragement 
and despondency, the pervading spirit, 
or want of spirit, in English politics, as 
it appeared from the political utterances 
both of Parliament and the press. Yet 
most sincerely he admired the genius and 
cordially respected the personal character 
of the great minister who was then gov- 
erning England with the support of an 
almost unprecedented Parliamentary ma- 
jority ; nor, indeed, have I received from 
any of my father’s political contempora- 
ries expressions of regard for his memory 
more generous or more grateful to my 
feelings than those with which I have 
been honored by Mr. Gladstone. 

To his intellectual temperament, how- 
ever, no less than to his political opinions, 
the chief measures and general bearing 
of the late administration were repugnant. 
But it was not the tone of the adminis- 
tration—it was what, rightly or wrongly, 
he supposed to be the tone of the Eng- 
lish nation itself in reference to all the 
great issues of national life at home and 
international policy abroad—that filled 
him with dismay and alarm. To protest 
against it was the last act of his life; and 
this he did in the posthumous romance of 
Kenelm Chillingly, his \atest and not his 
least earnest appeal to his countrymen. 
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FAREWELL. 


AREWELL! 


It is no sorrowful word, 


It never has had a pang for me. 
Sweet as the last song of a bird, 
Soft as a wind-swell from the sea, 
The word Farewell. 


I part with you as oft before 
I’ve parted with dear friends and sweet, 
And now I shake (for evermore) 
Your memory’s gold-dust from my feet. 
Farewell! farewell! 


Soon I shall find a new sweet face, 
And other eyes as pure and strong 
As yours are now, and then a space 
Of life that ripples into song, 
And then farewell! 


Farewell! farewell! 


Throw me a kiss! 


How fast the distance grows between! 
Now memory fades—a film of bliss, 
A far-off mist of silvery sheen: 
Good-bye! farewell ! 


JAMES MAURICE THOMPSON. 





A VISIT TO THE STUDIO OF MEISSONIER. 


HE little town of Poissy, distant 
about one hour by rail from Paris, 

no longer lures casual tourists, if indeed 
it ever did so, the usual attractions for 
passing travelers being wholly wanting. 
The ancient palace of the kings of France 
has disappeared and left no trace behind; 
the cruel hand of the restorer has been 
laid upon the antique church wherein, 
as tradition hath it, Saint Louis was bap- 
tized (Poissy being the birthplace of that 
pious monarch) ; and even the porphyry 
font used at that ceremonial has been 
encased in a framework of modern imi- 
tation marble. But parties occasionally 
go to Poissy from Paris to eat fried fish 
under the shady arbors of the restaurants 





on the banks of the Seine, and pure air 
and moderate prices have made it a fa- 
vorite place of resort for those who find 
Paris literally too hot:to hold them dur- 
ing the summer season, And here, in 
the loveliest of country-residences, em- 
bowered with trees and smothered up 
with roses, lives Meissonier, the most 
popular artist of his time—the very king 
of French art of the present day, whose 
works are jewels for sovereigns to pos- 
sess and for millionaires to dispute for. 
When the prince of Wales visited the 
great Exhibition of 1867, Napoleon III. 
offered to him as a present a picture by 
Meissonier, feeling, probably, that it was 
the best specimen of the productions of 
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modern France which it was in his pow- 
er to bestow. 

Through the kindness of my fellow- 
citizen, the well-known artist, Mr. D. R. 
Knight, I was enabled to join a party to 
whom Meissonier had granted permis- 
sion to visit his studio—a rare privilege, 
and one but seldom accorded, forthe great 
artist, being one of the most indefatigable 
of workers, has a natural dislike to inter- 
ruptions of all kinds, and so admits no 
visitors save by special arrangement be- 
forehand. 

It was on a beautiful autumn day that 
I found myself at the Poissy station, and 
as by some misunderstanding my friends 
had not been made aware of my arrival 
by that particular train, I had some little 
difficulty in finding my way. Knowing 
that the friends whom I was to meet lived 
very near the house of Meissonier, I felt 
sure that every one in that small village 
(every one of any standing or importance, 
that is to say) would know where the great 
painter resided; but my calculations in 
that respect proved wholly unfounded. 
An application at the mairie brought 
forth from one of the officials a curt 
“Don’t know: he does not live here;” 
and an inquiry at the telegraph-office 
produced no better result. However, by 
dint of inquiring at various shops and of 
different individuals, I managed to dis- 
cover his abode, and in consequence that 
of the friends I had come to seek. 

A little later in the day our party, num- 
bering five, was shown through the gate 
that led to the artist’s domain. A wilder- 
ness of flowers, a perfect vision of sylvan 
beauty, greeted us as we entered. To 
the right rose the graceful villa, with a 
background of trees and turf, and on the 
left a picturésque Swiss chalet which con- 
tained, as we learned, the studio of the 
celebrated painter. Our way lay under 
an iron trellis over which ran vines laden 
with fruit, each separate bunch of grapes 
being tied up in a tiny bag, either of thin 
muslin or of paper, to guard it from the 
flies. The beds that bordered this trellis 
were filled with geraniums of every im- 
aginable hue, making a very blaze of 
color, while at regular intervals were 
placed tall bushes of the tea-rose, cover- 





ed with creamy-hued and odorous blos- 
soms. A superb staghound was lying at 
the door of the studio, and rose solemn- 
ly to greet us while the servant went to 
summon his master. Meantime, having 
been invited to enter, we did so, and cast 
looks of eager interest around us. The 
studio was situated on the ground-floor, 
and was lighted by a skylight, over which 
was drawn a striped awning. On the 
walls, which were colored of a pale-red 
hue, hung a mass of sketches, mostly 
studies for the picture which occupied 
an easel in the centre of the room. This 
was Meissonier’s latest work, the “ Battle 
of Friedland,” the painting for which Sir 
Richard Wallace has paid forty thousand 
dollars, and which in its unfinished state 
was exhibited at the Vienna Exposition. 
It is a far larger work than those to which 
his laborious pencil is generally devoted, 
and represents Napoleon on horseback 
on a small elevation, with his marshals 
grouped around him, and holding aloft 
his cocked hat in salutation while his 
soldiers pass before him—a rushing mass 
of men and horses, the whirl and hurly- 
burly of the multitude being marvelous- 
ly rendered. The light in this picture 
is wonderful —the “open garden light” 
in which Queen Elizabeth wanted to be 
painted—the full, unshadowed radiance 
of day, yet neither glaring nor chalky 
—two defects to which artists who try 
to paint such an atmosphere are usually 
prone. The sketches around the walls 
were innumerable, almost all being, as I 
have before said, studies for this one pic- 
ture—here a horse’s head, and there his 
uplifted leg; yonder a cuirassier’s head, 
and here a hussar drawn at half-length ; 
while on shelves overhead were placed 
in regular order a crowd of soldier-trap- 
pings—cuirasses, helmets, etc.—evidently 
objects used as models for the painting. 
Here and there, on high stands, were 
placed small figures of horses modeled 
in red wax: these were the work of Meis- 
sonier himself, who thus constructs the 
models for the horses in his pictures, and 
changes and varies their attitudes as best 
suits his ideas. Among these was the 
model of the horse ridden by Napoleon 
in his celebrated picture of the “ Retreat 
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from Russia,” exhibited this year at the 
Alsace-Lorraine Exhibition, and said to 
be worth its weight in gold. That paint- 
ing, with its gray sky and snow-covered 
earth, its group of melancholy figures 
(Napoleon and his generals) in the fore- 
ground, the traces of defeat and disaster 
that are visible on all sides, and above 
all the atmosphere of gloom and despair 
which seems to lower over the whole 
scene, impressed me deeply when I first 
beheld it. On a small easel at one side 
was placed a little picture which was 
scarcely half finished, the central figure 
only—that of a cavalier in the dress of 
Charles I.’s time—showing any signs of 
completion. Yet, small and unfinished 
as was the painting, how perfect were all 
of its details !—the creased white satin of 
the cavalier’s doublet, the lace and em- 
broidery of his cravat, the reflected light 
from the satin folds, the gleam of sun- 
shine breaking through the foliage over- 
head. We had but given a hurried glance 
or two at all these objects when the door 
opened and Meissonier himself entered, 
and advanced toward us with words of 
warm and kindly welcome. 

It is impossible to imagine a finer head 
and torso than those of this renowned 
painter. Above his full chest and broad 
shoulders rises a head which might tempt 
the pencil of Velasquez or of Vandyke, 
crowned with a mass of iron-gray hair, 
the lips and chin shaded by a thick sil- 
very beard, and the whole lighted by a 
pair of brilliant and laughing hazel eyes. 
He is, however, of very short stature, his 
legs being disproportionately short. The 
bright cordiality of his manner was ex- 
ceedingly charming, as was also the un- 
affected readiness with which he display- 
ed his pictures and replied to our ques- 
tions concerning them. He told us that 
he had been at work at the “ Battle of 
Friedland” for over a year, and that he 
did not yet consider it nearly finished. 
He brought forward to show us another 
unfinished picture, representing an old 
and sour-faced soldier on horseback 
thrusting his hand into his pocket for a 
coin to bestow upon a beggar-girl, who 
stands by the roadside holding up a 
chubby baby and stretching out her hand 
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for an alms, while the baby too holds out 
its fat little hand in imitation. “I shall 
call this picture ‘Charity,’ I think,” he 
remarked as he placed it on the easel. 
Next he showed us a larger painting, 
representing a party of hussars making’ 
their way through a wood and guided by 
a peasant, whom they have fastened by 
straps to the saddle of the foremost horse- 
man. By the sidelong, sinister glance 
with which the leader regards the unwill- 
ing guide it is easy to see that he suspects 
his fidelity; and if so, woe to him! for 
the soldier has his sword lying across his 
saddle in readiness for any emergency; 
and he looks quite capable of using it. 
One of the most interesting of all the 
objects which the artist displayed to us— 
being one which illustrates the minute 
and untiring patience and care with 
which he works—was a large, life-size 
sketch of Bacchus seated on a cask, a 
great full-length figure which occupied 
the end of his studio. Next he showed 
us a drawing about a foot and a half 
square, a reduction of the same figure, 
these two studies being a preparation for 
a signboard in one of his recent pictures, 
which represented an artist painting a 
sign for.a village innkeeper, said sign 
being about an inch and a half long at 
farthest. No wonder, if such wealth of 
care and finish be expended on his pic- 
tures, that they come from his hand 
perfect and wellnigh priceless gems. A 
lady of the party referring to one of the 
sketches which he had made for “The 
Retreat from Russia,” he hunted it out 
from among a heap of discarded can- 
vases and brought it to the light. It 
was a single figure, that of Napoleon on 
horseback, much larger in proportions 
than the figure on the finished picture, 
but possessing all its characteristics, the 
chilled, weather-beaten look of the fine 
despairing face being in particular very 
striking. ‘When I painted that picture,” 
said Meissonier, “I executed a great por- 
tion of it out of doors. It was mid-win- 
ter, and the ground was covered with 
snow: sometimes I sat at my easel for 
five or six hours together, endeavoring 
to seize the exact aspect of the winter 
atmosphere, My servant placed a hot 
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foot-stove under my feet, which he re- 
newed from time to time, but I used to 
get half frozen and terribly tired. My 
sketch is spoiled now,” he continued, 
wiping it as he spoke with a sponge 
dipped in oil: “it has been lying about 
for so long that the dust has got grained 
into it, I fear.” How I longed, as he 
spoke, to take possession of that despised 
square of canvas, left to be tossed around 
amid the dust and confusion of a crowd- 
ed studio! Meissonier next conducted 
us across the garden to his beautiful 
house, to show us, as he said, some few 
of his works with which he declines to 
part. ‘You are a fortunate man, sir,” I 
said while on our way: “you can pos- 
sess as many Meissoniers as you please.” 
He threw back on me a mirthful glance 
from his laughing hazel eyes. “No, no,” 
he said, “I cannot: that would ruin me. 
They are a great deal too dear.” 

The apartment into which he led us 
was an elegant dining-room with a large 
square window, such as one sees in old 
palaces, with manifold panes and lattice- 
like framework. Through this window 
was visible an exquisite scene made up 
of immense trees and emerald turf and 
blooming flowers, and an ancient-look- 
ing fountain in the midst sending up 
one tiny thread of water. The walls of 
the room were hung with crimson and 
gold-colored satin damask, and on this 
rich background were placed a number 
of pictures, among which the artist point- 
ed out to us a small but wonderfully fine 
copy of the great Paul Veronese in the 
Louvre, the ‘ Marriage of Cana”’—a gift 
to him from a brother-artist. His own 
works, however, were those which we in- 
spected with the greatest eagerness. One 
of these represents a man standing at 
an open window, through which pours 
a flood of unclouded sunshine, and the 
painter has learned the very secret of 
the sun itself. The luminous squares of 
sunlight upon the floor, the atmosphere 
of the room, shadowed but nowhere 
black or darkened, and the warm gold- 
en radiance that pervades it in every 
part, were simply marvelous in execu- 
tion. This effect of sunlight is, I un- 


derstand, the reason of Meissonier’s at- 
Vor. XIV.—48 
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tachment to this particular picture. It 
was very small, as was also the second 
picture which he showed us, but his pe- 
culiar genius seems to me to find better 
display in these minute and exquisitely 
finished art-gems than in the larger works 
which he occasionally essays. His second 
painting represents an engraver at his 
work. Clad in a red dressing-gown and 
seated in an antique room hung with 
ancient tapestry, the light thrown upon 
his work by means of a sloping pane of 
ground glass, he bends over his plate 
with fixed, intent look and busy fingers. 
The engraver is a portrait of Meissonier’s 
son, himself an artist, and the picture is 
greatly prized by the painter on that ac- 
count. A few portraits, one of Madame 
Meissonier and another of a physician 
who once attended the artist, made up 
the whole collection of his works in that 
room, if we may except a sketch or two, 
among which was the first one of his 
celebrated pictures, “ The Tarem Fight,” 
now in the possession of Queen Victoria. 
The “ Three Friends,” which was lost in 
the Ville du Havre, was also a replica 
of a picture belonging to the English 
queen. 

Taking us from the dining-room, Meis- 
sonier next conducted us to his stables to 
show us his favorite horse Rivoli, which 
is the model for the horses in many of 
his pictures. While there a lady of our 
party took occasion to ask the solemn 
old hostler if the story which she had 
heard was true about the Prussians hav- 
ing during the war laid hands upon sev- 
eral of the artist’s favorite horses. ‘No, 
madame,” was the somewhat reluctant 
answer: “we lost no horses by the Prus- 
sians.” ‘But you dd lose some, did 
you not?” persisted the querist. ‘Well, 
yes: there were two taken from us, but 
it was the French who took them,” was 
the still more reluctant reply. Some one 
asked Meissonier if, as we had heard, he 
ever worked so long as to fall exhausted 
by fatigue upon the floor. He laughed 
heartily at the idea. ‘‘Never did I do 
so foolish a thing,” he cried. “I have 
painted till I was very tired, it is true, 
but I never got to such a point as that.” 

Just before we took our leave of him 
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he summoned his beautiful and favorite 
dogs, that we might see some specimens 
of a breed which is very rare in Europe. 
They were hounds from Koordistan, tall, 
slender, graceful creatures, resembling, 
in make and size and general appear- 
ance, the Irish or Scottish staghound, but 
covered with long, soft, wavy hair, like 
that of a highbred setter, and with tails 
like silky feathers. “‘ The original pair,” 
said Meissonier, “was given to me twen- 
ty years ago, and these are their great- 
grandchildren.” 

He accompanied us then to the outer 
gate of his domain. We each of us 
clasped the skillful hand that has given 
such rare images of beauty to the world, 
and with a word or two of thanks for all 
his kindness and courtesy—how feebly 
words express one’s feelings on such oc- 
casions !—we passed from the presence 
of Meissonier. 

Before I leave the subject of the great 
painter altogether I must relate an anec- 
dote of him which shows how kindly and 
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unspoiled by success is his genial nature. 
A young American artist who is residing 
in Poissy recently called upon him to 
pay his respects, and when he rose to 
take leave Meissonier asked him how 
long he intended to remain there. ‘We 
leave to-morrow,” was the reply. ‘Why 
did you not come to see me sooner? I 
might have given you some hints about 
the landscape at which you say you are 
now at work. Stay here a few days 
longer and I will go out with you, and 
will give you some advice about your 
picture.” The offer was of course eager- 
ly accepted, with a full appreciation of 
the noble and kindly spirit in which it 
was made. The sunny side of the great 
painter’s disposition was evidently turn- 
ed to the light on that day, and on the 
one on which we paid our visit to him 
as well; but there zs a sour side, I am 
told, and woe to the unlucky wight who 
happens to get a taste of it! He does 
not soon forget his experience. 2 

Lucy H. Hooper. 





OUR 


THE FOUNDLINGS OF RUSSIA. 


INCE my return from a late journey 

to Russia two questions have been 
often put to me concerning that coun- 
try: First, What is the practical working 
of the great foundling hospitals of Rus- 
sia? Second, What has been the effect 
of serfdom, and its abolition, in Russia ? 
The first of these questions I propose 
answering inthis paper. The Foundling 
Hospital, or “ Maison Impériale des En- 
fants-Trouvés et de la Maternité de Mos- 
cow,” is the largest institution of its kind 
in the world. There are two principal 
houses of the sort in Russia—one in 
Moscow, the other in St. Petersburg. The 
latter is scarcely inferior to the former in 
respect of the number of infants taken 
care of, while it is superior in extent of 
buildings and grounds and the amount 
of appropriations for its support. Be- 
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sides these two houses there are some 
smaller ones in distant provinces, but 
they are of little account. 

The number of infants received at the 
Moscow foundling hospital in 1869 was 
11,140; in 1870, 10,661; and in 1871, 
10,756. Nearly one half of these were 
brought in the first day after birth, and 
nearly all the other half within a week 
after birth, although infants are receivable 
at any time up to the age of six weeks. 
I saw three of them brought in the day 
I was there. In two cases the women 
who brought them simply left them, 
as an expressman in our country would 
leave a package on which the charges 
were paid : a ring at the bell, two words, 
and off. Inthe third case the porter was 
evidently the mother. She wept bitterly 
as she consigned her infant to the cold 
care of strangers, and lingered long after 
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the few preliminaries had been complied 
with which entitled the child to admis- 
sion. 

As soon as received the little lump 
of humanity is measured with a tape- 
line, put into a scale, weighed, and then 
handed over to a wet-nurse, one being 
always in waiting. Off it goes thence 
through an interior door of the hospital, 
the world of individuality and personal 
freedom closes upon it, and it becomes 
number so-and-so, a child of the empire. 
If it perishes while yet an infant—a 
chance of nearly one in two—there’s an 
end; if it survives, it becomes, in the 
case of a male, most probably a sol- 
dier; in the case of a female, a peas- 
ant-woman, the mother of a new race 
of foundlings, 

At the age of six weeks the nurslings 
are sent into the country to live with 
farmers’ families. If they still survive, 
they are taught useful trades, and at the 
age of twenty-one are discharged. There 
were 32,083 of such “assisted” found- 
lings living in the rural districts of Mos- 
cow at the close of 1870. During 1871 
there were 8164 more sent out from the 
hospital, and 166 received from another 
(probably the St. Petersburg) district; 
total, 40,413. Of these, 6413 died during 
the year, 1824 were discharged as set up 
in life, and 32,176 remained at the close 
of 1871. 

At the time I visited the hospital there 
were over a thousand infants init. Each 
one was provided with a nurse, and each 
nurse with a uniform dress consisting of a 
bright-red cotton gown and a white cot- 
ton cap of peculiar shape and remark- 
able size. These nurses had been all 
drilled to stand in rows (babies in arms) 
and bow to visitors as the latter passed 
through the rooms. This evolution was 
performed with great military precision. 
But such an ugly set of women I never 
beheld before in the whole course of my 
life. There was not a comely face or 
form among them. 

The walls and floors of the building 
were clean, but bare ; the children’s cribs 
were neat enough, but dreary-looking ; 
and the nurses were doubtless solicitous 
and painstaking, but oh, so frightfully hag- 





like! There was not a single pleasant 
object upon which the newly-opened eyes 
of these thousand helpless little nobodies 
could rest—not even a toy with which to 
inculcate infantile ideas of color, shape 
or dimension. Nothing to see, to touch, 
to cling to, to love—to draw life, know- 
ledge, habit, hope from—but the bare 
walls, the bare floors, the little iron cribs 
of the hospital, and the repulsive faces 
and marble hearts of the hired nurses. 

The fare and arrangements were per- 
fect: good brown bread (six thousand 
pounds a day) and goat’s milk for the 
nurses; sixty thousand new changes of 
clothing per annum for the infants; plen- 
ty of room and air; improved appliances 
for rearing feeble children; excellent 
medical attendance; vaccine-matter di- 
rect from the calf; a well-bestowed phar- 
macy; and a liberal provision of money 
—some four or five million dollars per 
annum, as I understood. But, spite of 
all these advantages, the mortality was 
dreadful. 

Of the 11,912 infants on hand at the 
close of the preceding year and received 
during the year, no less than 2426 had 
died before they attained the age of six 
weeks. This is a mortality of nearly 21 
per cent. In 1870 the mortality at the 
same ages was 25 per cent.; in 1869, 2 
per cent.; in 1868, 30 percent! Every 
day a half dozen or more little bodies 
are put into little wooden boxes and con- " 
signed to the earth. A few formal words 
are muttered over them by a priest, the 
attending physician rubs the numbers of 
the departed ones off his slate, the ma- 
tron orders the little beds to be made 
afresh, and the institution goes on as 
usual. No loving hand adjusts the tiny 
shroud, no pious tears bedew the lifeless 
little body, no mother’s prayers ascend 
to waft the innocent soul to heaven. A 
lamp is Jit and blown out, and all is dark- 
ness as before. 

The causes of this great mortality are 
in part traceable in the circumstances of 
the infants when brought to the estab- 
lishment. In the first place, 98 per cent. 
are illegitimate. This fact tells a certain 
story of its own—a story so faithfully re- 
flected in the particular causes of mor- 
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tality that no further allusion to it is 
necessary. When the -infants are en- 
tered they are classed as robust, healthy, 
feeble, and very feeble. Of the first class 
the mortality during the six weeks is but 
12 per cent.; of the second, 17 per cent. ; 
of the third, 27 per cent.; and of the 
fourth, 65 per cent. of the whole number 
of each class entered. Behind these 
results of scientific investigation there 
remains much that is unrevealed, but 
enough is known to completely dissipate 
the social or communistic doctrines on 
this subject which even in our country 
have already found some few defenders. 
It could easily be shown, on the basis of 
facts already ascertained, that extinction 
would soon befall the community which 
attempted to carry out these doctrines. 
On the other hand, it is well worthy of 
remark that infanticide and certain other 
crimes connected with this topic are al- 
most unknown in Russia. 

The matron of the Moscow institution 
showed us the entries of two children ad- 
mitted into the establishment in Septem- 
ber, 1812, during Napoleon’s régime, and 
two others in October following, during 
that of his marshals. I fancy that she 
sought to convey to us the notion that 
the great Frenchman was not entirely 
without some personal interest in one of 
these cases, but my French colleagues so 
tartly resented the imputation, and the 
rest of us laughed so heartily at its ab- 
surdity, that she let the matter drop and 
changed the subject. 

‘On the question of turning-boxes or 
door-baskets, some months since so elo- 
quently pleaded in some of the newspa- 
pers, the reply here—as indeed it was ev- 
erywhere else throughout Europe where 
foundling hospitals are common—was 
decidedly, No! As the Moscow institu- 
tion has had an experience of one hun- 
dred and ten years, the emphatic opin- 
ion of its managers on this point ought 
to have great weight. 

ALEXANDER DELMAR. 


RIGI AND PILATUS. 
IT occurred to me this summer to make 
the ascent of two of the most celebrated 
mountains in Switzerland. The two ex- 
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peditions were made within a couple of 
days of each other, and with such fortune 
in respect of weather as is very rarely 
equaled. The two ascents were in all 
respects—of ways, means, and circum- 
stances—so remarkably contrasted that 
they appear to me to be eminently typi- 
cal of two very distinct phases of Swiss 
travel, and as such worthy of sharing be- 
tween them a few lines of Gossip. 

I am not speaking of any of those 
greater feats of mountain-climbing which 
are for Alpine-Club men and their dis- 
ciples alone—your Mont Blancs, Matter- 
horns, Jungfraus and other such denizens 
of the regions of eternal snow—but of a 
couple of very well-known excursions in 
which all may join who have a fair share 
of health. Young and old, male and fe- 
male, may all ascend the Rigi or Pilatus 
—fer those are my two contrasted moun- 
tains—though, to look from the lake be- 
low, at least at the latter, it is difficult to 
believe that it should be possible. No 
doubt your Alpine-Club man, knicker- 
bocker-clad, with his iron-clamped snow- 
shoes on his feet, his knotted cord around 
his waist, and his long-handled ice-hatch- 
et on his shoulder, looks down, like his 
comrades the eagles, with infinite con- 
tempt on such hillocks as Rigi or Pilatus 
—mere anthills, barely diversifying the 
monotonous surface of the plain. And 
of course we crawlers on earth’s beaten 
paths concede to him a monopoly of the 
excitement arising from danger and ad- 
venture, the pleasure of difficulty over- 
come and fertility of resource called into 
action, and the exulting joy of surprising 
and mastering Nature in her most inac- 
cessible strongholds. - All this is for him, 
and we claim no share in it. But as re- 
gards the beauty of mountain-scenery 
and of the infinitely various combina- 
tions of rock and tree, stream and green- 
sward, forest and waterfall, the humbler 
climber may be assured that he has more 
than his full share. Thus much for the 
consolation of those whose mountain- 
climbing is limited to such small feats as 
those I am about to speak of. 

Both excursions were made from a sol- 
itary hostelry on the shore of the Alpnach 
branch of the Lucerne Lake, which, far 
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remote from the world as it seems when 
you are there, may be reached by steam- 
boat from Lucerne in less than an hour. 
We had selected it as a basis for our in- 
tended operations on the two mountains 
in question, because its situation between 
them is well adapted for the purpose, 
and also because, nestling in the forest- 
clothed hill which here comes down to 
the very edge of the lake, Rotzloch is it- 
self as peacefully pretty a spot as could 
be desired. 

I have called the two mountains I am 
speaking of two of the most celebrated in 
Switzerland. And they have fairly earned 
their title to that distinction by reason 
of the multitudes who climb them. Ata 
very early period in the history of Swiss 
pleasure-travel (which is not a very long 
one) it was discovered that these isolated 
mountains, owing to the specialties of 
their position, commanded exceptionally 
perfect panoramic views of the compara- 
tively flat country between them and the 
Jura chain to the north and of the ranges 
of snowy peaks to the south. The result 
of the discovery was that hotels were 
built on both mountains, and roads per- 
fectly safe for saddle-horses or for chairs 
carried by a couple of bearers were con- 
structed to the top. The speculative and 
enterprising undertakers of these works 
were well rewarded in both cases. In- 
creasing numbers went where many had 
gone before, and an ascent of the Rigi 
or of Pilatus became one of the leading 
stock incidents of a Swiss tour. It is said 
that in the first quarter of the present 
century Pilatus was the favorite of the 
two, and attracted the greater number of 
visitors, But fashion is the most muta- 
ble of goddesses, and for some years past 
by very far the greater throng of travelers 
has made the ascent of the Rigi a sine 
qué non of their Swiss tour. The result 
of this marked preference has been the 
construction of a railway to the summit: 
of course the result of that achievement 
has been to cause thousands to visit the 
Rigi Culm where hundreds did so before. 
Of course, also, many people will think 
this enormous concourse of people, this 
“vulgarizing” of the whole affair, makes 
the expedition itself far less desirable. 
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In many respects it unquestionably is so. 
Nevertheless, the reader may rest assured 
that no invasion of the most offensive 
Cockney element can spoil, no contact 
conceivable can vulgarize, the sight that 
the Rigi Culm has to show when the ca- 
pricious weather of these regions will per- 
mit it to be seen. Besides, the railway 
itself is beyond all question a thing to be 
seen and wondered at. The audacity of 
the original conception was something to 
stand aghast at. Surely the “audax Ia- 
peti genus’ never ventured on such a 
Nature-defying project before. Even 
when you stand at the foot of the moun- 
tain and see the rails lying on the side of 


it at an angle which would make most 


laborious walking, and have the cars and 
the queer-looking, tilted-up engines be- 
fore your eyes, the exploit still seems im- 
possible, and it requires some little nerve 
to enable one entirely to enjoy the trip. 


- I will not trouble my readers with any 


technical details as to gradients and. an- 
gles of declivity, etc., for those who care 
for such information will know where to 
find it. Suffice it to say that each engine 
pushes—not pulls—one car only, hold- 
ing about fifty persons, up the mountain, 
and that the means employed to render 
this possible is a central cogged rail, into 
the teeth of which the corresponding cogs 
of a small wheel under the engine fit with 
the necessary exactitude. The pace, I 
should say, is about five miles an hour, 
and it appears to be perfectly easy to 
stop the engine and its car at a moment’s 
notice on any part of the incline. The 
descent, with the engine still below the 
car, holding it back, is even more trying 
to the nerves than the ascent. There 
is something especially terrible in ap- 
proaching a point of the rails beyond 
which sothing is to be seen, any more 
than if they ended on the edge of a ver- 
tical precipice. Some dozen or more of 
journeys are performed every day during 
the summer in either direction, and I be- 
lieve there has as yet been no accident. 
The Lucerne steamboats deposit their 
crowds at the little lake landing-place of 
Vitznau, and the terminus of the railway 
is within a hundred yards of the steam- 
boat-landing. “Vulgar” enough is the 
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scene that there presents itself from 
morning till night. The ticket-window 
of the little station is besieged as by the 
crowd at the pit-door of a theatre. Ter- 
rible are the hurry, the impatience, the 
pushing and the struggling at the door— 
to be opened only at the right moment 
—which leads to the cars. When it is 
opened, car after car—as each, when 
filled, departs on its upward way drawn 
by its own engine—is overflowed by the 
crowd in an instant. Much is the splut- 
tering and the blaspheming in divers 
tongues, among which, I grieve to say, 
the frequent “d—n” was oftenest borne 
upon the ear. Off we go on the won- 
drous journey, and if any moments can 
be spared from chronicling our own im- 
pressions, they maybe amusingly em- 
ployed in observing the varied expres- 
sions of those of our neighbors. 

Of the scene at the top little need be 
said. The panorama that is spread cir- 
cle-wise before the eyes of those who 
have the rare fortune to see it as we saw 
it, no words can adequately describe. 
The more immediate sights and sounds 
that surround one on the short and worn 
green turf of the “Culm,” or top, might 
be described easily enough in detail if 
it were worth while to devote time and 
space to the purpose. But the reader 
can as easily imagine them. The gen- 
eral aspect of the place is like that of 
what children call a pleasure-fair. Eat- 
ing and drinking would seem to be the 
main objects for which the crowd has 
come. Family groups may be seen re- 
clining on the sward discussing the pro- 
visions they have brought with them, 
while all the snowy peaks of the Oberland, 
glittering in the sunshine, contend unsuc- 
cessfully for a share of observation against 
the superior attractions of pork-pie. The 
great majority of the visitors, however, 
patronize the tables-d’héte at the differ- 
ent hotels. And at one o'clock fast and 
furious is the rush of waiters with napkin 
under arm, and loud the clash of plates 
and knives and forks, while the sun, 
passing the zenith, is producing a never- 
ceasing series of changes in the lights 
and shades of the unequaled prospect on 
the outside of those huge caravanseries. 
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In a word, all that a crowd of vulgar 
people can do to vulgarize and spoil a 
place is abundantly done; but Nature 
beats their efforts. Another railway is 
being constructed in all haste from the 
opposite side of the mountain, and new 
enormous hotels are being built. I only 
hope that I may not live to see a bridge 
thrown across the space which with the 
blue water of the Lake of Lucerne be- 
low intervenes between the Rigi and 
Pilatus. When that shall have been 
accomplished, adieu to the contrast be- 
tween the two mountains, and the ascent 
of them, of which I have spoken! 

At present it exists in a very remark- 
able degree. We returned to Rotzloch 
from the Rigi in the evening, and the 
next day, taking the midday boat thence 
to the little village of Hergeschwy] on the 
shore of the lake and at the northern 
foot of the mountain, we started on our 
walk up the very steep side of it. An 
excellent bridle-path has been construct- 
ed up to the Klimsenhorn inn, the lower 
of the two hotels on Pilatus, which is 
about three-quarters of an hour’s walk 
from the summit. The higher hotel is 
not more than five minutes from the 
summit. Horses can reach the higher 
building also, but not from the northern 
side of the mountain. Those who ascend 
to the Klimsenhorn, and proceed thence 
to the higher inn, must perform the three- 
quarters of an hour’s walk between them 
on foot. The walk from the shores of 
the lake to the Klimsenhorn is called 
three hours. We, taking it very easily, 
made it four. The contrast spoken of 
extends to every circumstance of the ex- 
cursion. The two mountains are strik- 
ingly different in their structure and ap- 
pearance. Turfy slopes, much like the 
top of English downs, cover the whole 
extent of the Rigi Culm. The sterner 
Pilatus is all uncompromising rock— 
naked, precipitous, craggy, jagged and 
forbidding. A sterner, more savagely 
picturesque, more touch-me-not-looking 
mountain you shall not see in all Switz- 
erland. The one invites the taming 
hand of man as decidedly as the other 
seems to defy it. Then, the toiling pil- 
grim to the summit of Pilatus may yet 
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feel that he is doing something of moun- 
taineering. He will meet a few—and 
but a few—fellow-pilgrims, and at the 
hotel at the top he will find, instead of 
crowded tables-d’héte and black-coated 
waiters and ormolu and mirrors, a stout- 
built, homely house, with simple but good 
food, a good bed, and one old woman 
to attend on him; and he will gaze over 
the scene beneath his eyes in peace and 
solitude and silence. The view from the 
Klimsenhorn is not so fine as that from 
the Rigi, but that from the summit, call- 
ed the “Oberhaupt,” is certainly finer. 
Especially the immediate foreground is 
more striking and interesting, consisting 
as it does of the varied and wonderfully 
savage rocky peaks of the other tops of 
Pilatus. There is one special moment 
of unutterable wonder and delight in 
store for the traveler which I must find 
room to mention. The view from the 
Klimsenhorn is chiefly over the compar- 
atively flat country of the north of Switz- 
erland. The walk thence to the Ober- 
haupt is, as has been said, a little less 
than an hour. The first part of this way 
leads up a zigzag path cut in the side of 
the mountain, still on the side looking 
northward, and has nothing special about 
it. At the top of this, and when there is 
still above you a tremendous wall of ab- 
solutely vertical rock which appears alto- 
gether insurmountable, you find a hole in 
the cliff, the mouth of a natural cavern. 
Into this you enter, and find in the inte- 
rior two ladders, one above the other, 
leading upward through this natural pas- 
sage. You ascend in all but darkness, 
and you emerge on the top of the cliff, 
to have the whole range of the Oberland 
Alps displayed in a dazzling line of snow- 
peaks before you. Never in all my wan- 
derings on the earth's surface did I ex- 
perience such a moment as that. The 
morning was as glorious a one as the sun 
ever shone on. We came up the north- 
ern side of the mountain in shade, and 
on coming out at the top of the chim- 
ney-like cavern, there, in all the wonder- 
ful glory of the morning sun, turning 
their eternal snows to silver flushed with 
rose-color, the entire range of the Cen- 
tral Alps was before us. The sudden- 
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ness of the revelation absolutely takes 
one’s breath away. I have been on 
higher tops in Switzerland, but I know 
nothing like this. 

Such were our two singularly-contrast- 
ed, but both highly-successful, ascents. 
It is but fair, however, to those who may 
be tempted to go and do likewise, to ob- 
serve that both on the Rigi and on Pila- 
tus we were told that such weather as we 
were favored with had not been seen be- 
fore this year, and is indeed of rare oc- 
currence. I suppose that not one‘person 
in a thousand of those who make these 
ascents sees what we saw as we saw it. 

T. A. T. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF EMI- 
NENT MEN. 


PERSONS who are in the habit of re- 
ceiving presentation copies of new books 
are no doubt often at a loss how to ac- 
knowledge them suitably, the difficulty 
being in some cases to express one’s 
opinion of the work without having read 
it, and in others to avoid betraying one’s 
opinion after having done so. The fol- 
lowing models in this style of -corre- 
spondence have a further interest’as be- 
ing hitherto unpublished compositions 
of the distinguished writers. We are in- 
debted for the opportunity of printing 
them to Mr. Fitzedmund Hall, by whom 
they were copied from the originals in 
the possession of F. C. Brooks, Esq., of 
Ufford Lodge, Suffolk, England. . The 
letters, written at long intervals, were 
all addressed to Rev. Thomas Cromwell, 
author of a tragedy entitled 7he Druid, 
respecting whom, as Mr. Hall informs us, 
full information may be found in Nodes 
and Queries, Fourth Series, vol. ix.’ 


Dear SiR: My state of body and 
mind, and of circumstances in conse- 
quence of both, has almost disqualified 
me from passing a reliable judgment 
even on subjects which I had familiarized 
to myself by study. Now, the fit or un- 
fit, the promising or discouraging, in a 
theatrical view, I know as little of as an 
infant. In my own play, to which you 
refer, I never ventured a single sugges- 
tion to the managers, or ever offered 
an objection. Yet I have seen or heard 
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enough of the present state of the theatre 
to be convinced that the faults and beau- 
ties, of which I have some perception, 
have little influence on the success of 
the piece. To destroy all sense of metre 
is the avowed aim of Mr. Kean, no less 
than his constant practice. All, then, I 
can say of your tragedy, that it would 
be of any use to say, is, that I read it 
with more interest, felt myself carried on 
with the plot with a keener sympathy, 
than I felt in the perusal of any one of 
the tragedies that have been brought out 
within my recollection; and that I find 
nothing, in style, sentiment or imagery, 
that seems to me likely or calculated to 
contravene its theatrical merit. Perhaps 
“TI shall not be myself for many mo- 
ments” is an exception which it would 
be prudent to remove. Much, indeed, 
would depend on the actress, but it might 
be made ludicrous. 

I am obliged to set about the, to me, 
exhausting task of packing up, as to- 
morrow morning I leave this place for 
Ramsgate ; my medical friend entertain- 
ing more hope of the beneficent effect 
of sea-air than I dare, myself, do. Sin- 
cerely wishing you the success to which 
I believe your drama entitles you, and 
regretting, for your sake, that my name 
and opinion will be more likely to weigh 
in the wrong scale, and prejudice rather 
than prepossess, I am, dear sir, very sin- 
cerely yours, S. T. COLERIDGE. 

Hicuoate, Sunday evening, 30 Sept., 1820. 

Stoperton Cotrace, March 6, 1832. 

Sir: Iam nota little mortified to think 
how low an opinion you must have en- 
tertained, all this time, both of my good 
breeding and my good taste. The fact 
is, your book arrived here while I was 
from home, and I lost no time, of course, 
on my return, in perusing it; but from 
that moment it has, in some unaccount- 
able manner, disappeared, and I have 
never since been able to find it. Being 
thus left without your address (the note 
you honored me with having been left in 
the volume), I have, from day to day, de- 
ferred writing, in the hope that my stray 
treasure might again show itself. This 
not being the case, however, I can no 
longer leave you under the impression of 





SESSA 
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my having been insensible either of your 
kindness or of the merit of your book, 
which I read with great pleasure, and to 
the notes of which I shall recur with fresh 
interest when employed on that part of 
my Irish History to which they refer. 

I send this letter through my publish- 
ers, the Messrs. Longman, in the hope 
that they will find no difficulty in con- 
veying it to your hands. 

Your very obliged and faithful servant, 

THOMAS MOoRrE. 
23d June, 1832, 
9 Randolph Street, 
CampEn Town. 

DEar Sir: Too long has your hand- 
some present remained unacknowledged. 
At first I deferred addressing you till my 
play should be printed. That one act of 
postponement has led to how many! I 
entreat you to pardon me, and to accept 
the late return which I beg leave to make. 
I consider your drama to be a poem of 
very great power indeed. 

I am, sir, with repentance and respect, 
your faithful servant, J.S. KNOWLES. 


TEMPLE, 22 November, 1836, 
Sir: I have deferred my acknowledg- 
ment of your very welcome and flatter- 
ing letter, and of the present with which 
it was accompanied, until I have been 
able to gratify myself by the perusal of 
your tragedy; and I regret very much 
that uncongenial occupations have pre- 
vented me, until now, from having that 
pleasure. It has, I assure you, been one 
of no common kind. The work is con- 
ceived in the best and purest spirit, and 
executed with great beauty and power; 
and I trust its success will encourage you 
to proceed in the course you have so well 
begun. For myself, I entertain only very 
distant hopes of again enjoying the de- 
light of dramatic composition; and, in 
begging your acceptance of a copy of 
Jon, offer you my first, and, I fear, my 
last effort in dramatic poetry. 
Believe me very faithfully yours, 
T. N. TALFOURD. 
KEswick, 26 June, 1832. 
Sir: I have just received your tragedy 
of Zhe Druid, in a parcel from Mr. 
Moxon ; and, as it arrives so long after 
the date of your obliging note, I thank 
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you for it by the first post. The time, 
place and subject which you have chosen 
are still suited for poetry; and I may 
safely promise myself much pleasure in 
the perusal of your play, as well know- 
ing that whatever has pleased Mr. Cole- 
ridge cannot fail to please me. I re- 
main, sir, yours, very truly, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


Sir: I was honored with your letter 
accompanying a volume of poems which 
I found lying for me upon my return to 
town three days ago—a circumstance 
which I notice as occasioning any ap- 
parent delay in returning my thanks for 
the favor. I am afraid there is some 
mistake in your supposing me a member 
of the society you mention: at least, I 
do not at present recollect that I have 
that honor, and conceive that you have 
been misled by some similarity of name. 
But I am not the less obliged to the 
chance which has given me an oppor- 
tunity [of] returning thanks to you for 
the pleasure with which I have perused 
your volume of poetry, and of express- 
ing my high opinion of the author's 
talents. I have the honor to be, sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

WALTER SCOTT. 

EpinsurGH, 14 November. 

Sir: I owe you a serious apology for 
not having sooner thanked you for your 
drama of Zhe Druid, and I can offer 
you a sincere apology. My usual resi- 
dence is at St. Leonards, but I have been, 
for some weeks, intown, Your valuable 
present was sent down to St. Leonards, 
by mistake, whilst I was in London; and 
it was but lately that my servant, not 
knowing but that I might be back every 
day, sent the volume to town. I am 
happy to coincide with the gifted indi- 
vidual, Mr. Coleridge, to whom the peece 
[stc] is inscribed, in a very favorable 
opinion of its merits. And I remain, sir, 
your much obliged servant, 

T. CAMPBELL. 
12 WATERLOO Ptacz, March 2d, 1832. 


Sir: Pray accept my best acknow- 
ledgments for the honor you have done 
me. I have read the drama with great 
interest. The thoughts are very poetical ; 





so also is the language. Your obedient 
servant, SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Sr. James’s Praceg, March 7, 1832. 


THE ILLITERACY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


IT is doubtless perfectly true that our 
industrial progress is unparalleled in his- 
tory. Nowhere in foreign countries, as we 
travel over the highways and railways, 
do we pass the multitudes of thriving vil- 
lages and prosperous country homes that 
we encounter here from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. If we except certain portions of 
the South, we may say, generally, that 
everywhere the hovel and the mean cot- 
tage are the exception and the comfort- 
able dwelling the rule. This cannot be 
said of any of the great monarchies of 
Europe. True, in our large towns our 
pauper class is very respectable in re- 
gard to numbers, and, though its per- 
centage has not yet reached that of 
certain European cities, “it will do,” 
as Mercutio says of his wound. Give us 
one more civil war, and let nothing stay 
the spread of illiteracy and drunken- 
ness during the next twenty years, and 
we may rival the world in pauperism 
and crime. 

It happens quite often that our coun- 
trymen hear abroad for the first time that 
illiteracy is greater in the United States 
than in certain countries of Europe—that 
a greater percentage of its adult white 
population are unable to read and write. 
Such information is at first questioned 
or denied outright; and this is hardly to 
be wondered at, since people are every- 
where ignorant about statistics, are care- 
less of their importance, and since Amer- 
icans have all their lives listened to the 
most fulsome laudation of our “ glorious 
institutions, our great public-school sys- 
tem, our colleges, our magnificent ad- 
vantages for education.” But while it 
would be foolish to deny or under-es- 
timate these advantages, it would be a 
still greater folly to ignore the fact that 
our census of 1860 showed that we have 
1,126,575 white persons over twenty who 
cannot read and write. Says the Com- 
missioner of Education, in his report for 
1870, “ As more than half of our popula- 
tion are under twenty-one, and as there 
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has been no increase of educational fa- 
cilities, there must be more than three 
millions of young persons who are grow- 
ing up in ‘ignorance, to fill the ranks of 
illiteracy as the older ones pass off the 
stage ; so that more than six millions of 
the American people (black and white) 
constitute a bookless class, shut out from 
direct access to the main source of know- 
ledge. Not counting the million and a 
half of those under ten years of age, who 
cannot yet be said to be illiterate (though 
on the high road to it, unless something 
more efficient is promptly done to save 
them), we have one and a half millions 
of illiterate youths to add to the three 
millions of illiterate adults, or four and 
a half millions of youths and adults ac- 
tually illiterate.” In answer to the com- 
mon assertion that our illiterate class is 
mostly composed of foreigners, the re- 
port says, “This is true of only a small 
portion of our immigrants from Europe : 
nearly all the European states from which 
most of them come have efficient sys- 
tems of public schools. Besides, most 
of our illiterate are native-born.” Eight 
out of eleven of those who cannot read, 
according to our census of 1860, are na- 
tive-born. Even the Chinese, it is said, 
are all able to read and write—at least 
the men, for Chinamen, like their West- 
ern brethren, regard woman as too sa- 
cred a thing to be burdened with the re- 
sponsibilities of life, and so they do not 
fit her for them. 

Another fact must not be forgotten : 
this illiterate population is by no means 
confined to the late Slave States, as so 
many believe. “Quite a number of the 
Northern States, East and West,” says 
the Commissioner's report, “have from 
five to ten per cent., while Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Nevada and 
Utah are the only States having three 
per cent. or less.” Now, when we re- 
member the unwillingness of people to 
be reported as unable to read and write, 
and that they report themselves as able 
to do so in all cases where they can spell 
out a few words and have learned to 
write their names from a copy, and tak- 
ing into consideration Horace Mann's es- 
timate that full thirty per cent. should in 
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all cases be added to such returns of 
the census “for its undoubted under- 
estimates,” we may well blush for the 
illiteracy of our people. We should fur- 
ther consider the vast number of peo- 
ple who can read a little, but so slowly 
and with such difficulty, on account of 
our unsystematic orthography, that the 
exercise is dull and laborious, and so 
they make no use of either books or 
newspapers. 

There is another fact shown in these 
1860 census-tables: nearly all the States 
return more illiterate females than males. 
California, Connecticut, Maine, Minne- 
sota, Oregon and Vermont, and all the 
Territories except New Mexico and Utah, 
show more illiterate males than females. 
Who has offered any explanation of this? 
That was before our civil war, when the 
sexes were about equal in number. A 
lady much interested in this subject late- 
lv asked her lord to explain this, and he 
confidently replied: “It must be because 
so many country families live at too great 
a distance from the schools for their 
daughters to attend.” She meekly sug- 
gested the Territories, the sparsely-set- 
tled Territories, and reflected on the wis- 
dom of Saint Paul’s injunction: “If a 
woman would learn anything, let her 
ask her husband at home.” The cause, 
indeed, does not seem easy to find. If 
it were a question of the comparative 
efficiency of education in the two sexes, 
we could suggest several causes operating 
to deprive girls of equal chances with 
boys in this field; notably among such 
causes, the belief among parents that it 
does not “pay” to invest much capital 
in the education of daughters, since the 
only object of their existence is to get 
married, and to do this neither educa- 
tion nor common sense is especially 
necessary. Mrs. Fawcett, wife of Henry 
Fawcett, M. P. and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge, 
in an able article on the education of 
girls, quotes a parent as saying, “I spared 
no trouble or expense to give my daugh- 
ter a good education, and it was com- 
pletely thrown away, for she married at 
nineteen!’ Reading what Mrs. Fawcett 
quotes from the Refort of the School In- 
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guiry Commission in England, one might 
easily imagine that the commission had 
been overhauling our so-called “finish- 
ing schools for young ladies.” This is 
the quotation: “The general deficiency 
of girls’ education is stated with the ut- 
most confidence, and with entire agree- 
ment, by many witnesses of authority. 
Want of thoroughness and foundation ; 
want of system; slovenliness and showy 
superficiality ; inattention to rudiments ; 
undue time given to accomplishments, 
and those not taught intelligently or in 
any scientific manner; want of organi- 
zation,—these may sufficiently indicate 
the character of the complaints we have 
received in their most general aspect.” 

Now, no one can deny that this same 
“slovenliness and showy superficiality” 
characterizes exactly the great majority 
of our institutions for girls in this coun- 
try; and the result is that silliness or 
mental vacuity Well exemplified in the 
idiotic shriek at the sight of an inno- 
cent worm or beetle, want of rudimental 
grasp, a feverish passion for display in 
dress, for following fashion independent 
of taste or artistic effect, and the general 
absence of any noble ambition in life. 
Still, aside from the army of “silly girls,” 
there is another class—and let us hope it 
is not decreasing —of American young 
women whom no false and inefficient 
training can utterly spoil—independent, 
sensible girls who watch eagerly the 
opening of colleges to their sex, and 
whose ambition will not be satisfied 
short of the highest intellectual training 
which the world can afford. These are 
the girls that justify the memorable words 
of De Tocqueville in his Démocratie en 
Amerique: “If I were asked to what 
cause I should principally attribute the 
singular prosperity and growing force of 
this people, I should answer, To the su- 
periority of their women.” Is his com- 
pliment to American men equally well 
deserved when he says, “ They judge that 
the mind of woman is as capable as that 
of man to discover naked truth, and her 
heart as firm to follow it’? 

But to return to the subject of illiter- 
acy: though it may be somewhat diffi- 
cult to determine why we find it more 
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extensive among women than men, it is 
quite evident that the proximate cause 
of illiteracy generally among native white 
citizens is poverty—not ordinary poverty 
of material resources, but that mental and 
moral poverty of which intemperance is 
the prolific cause. For, whatever the 
mere material poverty of parents, they 
are very generally sensible of the im- 
portance of education, and are willing 
to make great sacrifices in order to send 
their children to school at least a por- 
tion of the year; and though our public 
schools, especially in the country, are 
often wretched enough, none are ‘so ut- 
terly worthless as to be incapable of af- 
fording children that beggarly shred and 
patch of an education, the ability to read. 
I reflect that in my own experience for 
many years in the Eastern and Middle 
States, and with superior advantages for 
extensive acquaintance with the subject, 
I have never met a single young Ameri- 
can of sound mind and born of temper- 
ate parents who could not read and write. 
There are a few cases attributable to bod- 
ily infirmity, and in some of our manufac- 
turing centres, where the low moral stand- 
ard of the community has permitted pa- 
rents to keep their children out of school to 
work in the factery ; but the law has come 
to the aid of the latter in one State at least. 
No: intemperance is directly chargeable - 
with the great bulk of illiteracy among the 
native white population of this country. 
Not only in cities, but all over the rural 
districts, there are fathers so degraded 
by inebriation that they can see their 
children deprived of education, and that 
apparently without shame. Week after 
week they squander their wages in grog- 
shops, meanwhile forcing their wretched 
wives to a hand-to-hand struggle with 
the wolf at the door. These poor women 
must take in work or go out washing and 
scrubbing, and while the little boy, not 
yet old enough to earn money, may be 
sent to school, not so the girl. Invaria- 
bly in such cases she must stay at home 
to ‘mind the baby” or to look after those 
who are too young for school; and this 
fact is competent to account, at least in 
some measure, for the greater percent- 
age of illiteracy among women. 
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In view of this question of illiteracy 
among native-born white citizens-in our 
boasted republic—and not only of mere 
illiteracy technically, but the general ig- 
norance of the principle of free govern- 
ment among the people, who stand help- 
lessly aghast, panic-stricken, in great 
financial troubles like those of the pres- 
ent moment—is it not well to ask our- 
selves seriously if our first duty be not 
to see that every person shall be able not 
only to read and write, but to thoroughly 
comprehend the organization and work- 
ing of the democratic government? Is 
not a republic in serious danger when 
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the rank and file of voters are unable 
to answer intelligently the first questions 
touching the principles upon which free 
governments are maintained? Indeed, 
is it not more pertinent to ask if. any 
so-called democratic government can be 
sustained beyond a certain limited num- 
ber of generations where one-half of the 
adult citizens—and those most directly 
responsible for the early training of youth 
—are disqualified for any share in the 
election of those who control the educa- 
tional, the financial, the judicial and the 
legislative machinery of the government? 
M. H. 
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A Winter in Russia. From the French of 
Théophile Gautier, by M. M. Ripley. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

There is no date to show which of Gau- 
tier’s various journeyings is commemorated 
by this work; but those who remember the 
story of Ira Aldridge, the American black 
tragedian, and his vogue in Europe, before 
his death, of a few years back, will find a 
clue in the description of his playing Othello 
and Lear, at the zenith of his fame, in the 
Michael Theatre, St. Petersburg. It was not 
the least blessing in the life of this left-hand- 
ed and natural son of Fame that he should 
once in a way have been estimated and im- 
mortalized by a critic who could put him pos- 
itively into the pantheon, and one who, habit- 
ually fond of bizarre things for the very sake 
of dizarrerie, would fall in love with that 
very complexion which in most countries 
would have been the actor’s misfortune. The 
ex-slave played in Shakespeare’s English to 
interlocutors who spoke Schlegel’s German. 
“His appearance on the scene was magnif- 
icent: it was Othello himself as Shakespeare 
has created him—his eyes half shut, as if 
dazzled by the tropical sun, his nonchalant 
Oriental bearing, and that easy negro gait 
which no European can imitate.” The two 
Teutonic languages went happily together 
to the ear of Théophile Gautier, who under- 
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stood neither of them. The style of this ex- 
otic actor seems to have been grave and great, 
suggesting Salvini’s statesmanlike bearing in 
the earlier scenes of the part. ‘I was antici- 
pating,” says the critic, “a manner like that 
of Kean—energetic, violent, stormy, a little 
savage perhaps—but the great negro tragedian, 
doubtless wishing to appear as civilized as a 
white man, had a rational, moderate, classic, 
majestic style, much resembling Macready’s.”’ 
He found Aldridge (whose name he of course 
spells wrongly) playing Lear, and playing it 
even better than Othello: a flesh-colored 
skull-cap covered the actor’s woolly scalp 
down to his nose, which was mended as to 
its outline with an addition of wax; the 
cheeks were drowned in white beard; and 
the stage-illusion was perfect, except in the 
case of the hands, which were left untrans- 
formed—by what Gautier thinks a kind of 
vanity not to be wondered at. At an imperial 
ball in the Winter Palace he sees more of 
Africa. The imperial group was served at 
supper, on a raised platform, by twelve ne- 
groes of great height, selected from the finest 
specimens of the race, clad as Mamelukes 
with cashmere girdles, “ handing the plates to 
the servants or receiving them with that air 
of grace and dignity even in a servile con- 
dition peculiar to Orientals.” The emperor 


Alexander at the same ball showed “his ° 
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smooth, full, well-rounded forehead. His fea- 
tures, with their perfect regularity, seem mod- 
eled for the gold or bronze of the medal.” 
The high army-officers following the czar, 
though in diamond epaulettes and gold em- 
broidery, showed very few decorative orders, 
giving the traveler the chance for a hit at the 
silly profusion with which such decorations 
were during the Second Empire distributed in 
the Tuileries at home: “they are rare, these 
orders—one could count them.” 

The writer—certainly one of the best art- 
critics of this or any time, because he felt 
technical merit with judgment and imagina- 
tive merit with passion—constantly compares 
faces and effects to Rembrandt and Velas- 
quez, “eats the local color” in the shape 
of caviare and moose, always likens the mu- 
jiks to Christs (a reminder not to be taken, 
we suppose, much in the way of edification 
or spirituality), praises the “ Parian”’ snow, 
sketches exquisite pictures of scenery by using 
terms of art, and in all ways shows familiar- 
ity with the studio properties. To such a 
writer we naturally look for studies rare in 
quality as the objects described are rare. Nor 
are we often otherwise than abundantly grati- 
fied among these exquisite descriptions. We 
are a little disappointed, however, in the great 
gallery of landscape-paintings which forms the 
book, and in which snow-fields naturally form 
the dominant key, not to find more attention 
lavished on the varied ‘ints of the snow. 
Surely the poet who composed that rare 
“Symphony in Blanc majeur,” a lyric in 
which the pure color was made to yield ev- 
ery variety of suggested tone, could have been 
expected to discover more tints in the banks 
of snow—which under different kinds of sun 
will take on every hue of nacre—and give us 
some studies of the snow as Nature reveals it 
to a colorist—a palette on which she tries all 
her idealized and immaterialized pigments. 
Gautier, though he has many novel words 
and images which place the snow of Russia 
vividly before the eye, usually makes it dead 
white—a mantle of ermine minus the spots; 
powdered marble; specks of silver among the 
shivering acanthus leaves which Russian archi- 
tecture has borrowed from a softer climate; 
a divided whiteness, shooting past the eyes in 
particles “like crossed chalk-lines,” ‘ wad- 
ding,” “ padding” or “felt.” ‘It is impos- 
sible,” he too modestly says, “to give the 
strange, sad grandeur of this immense white 
landscape, offering the same aspect as does 
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the moon through a telescope. You seem to 
be in some planet that is dead and is deliv- 
ered over to eternal cold.’ Ice, on the con- 
trary, he treats with all possible vividness. 
How many of our American essayists, having 
to treat an object no more uncommon than 
one of the old ice-elevators on the Schuylkill 
affords, could get such verbal wealth out of 
it as this ?—* Since we are upon the Neva, 
let us notice the singular aspect which is given 
to it by these cubes of ice, cut from its thick- 
frozen crust, and left lying here and there, 
like blocks of hewn stone, waiting to be re- 
moved. You might fancy they had been 
working a crystal- or diamond-quarry. These 
transparent cubes take strange prismatic tints 
as the light traverses them, and put on all the 
colors of the solar spectrum. In some places, 
where they lie heaped up, they suggest a fairy 
palace in ruins, especially at evening, when 
the sun is setting in a sky of golden green, . 
streaked at the horizon with bands of car- 
mine. These are effects astonishing to the 
eye, and which the painter dares not render 
lest he be taxed with exaggeration and false- 
hood. Imagine a long snowy valley formed 
by the bed of ariver, with rosy lights and 
blue shadows, strezun with colossal diamonds 
blasing like chandeliers, the valley termi- 
nating with the deep red of the horizon [” 
This treatment of everything ex orfévrerie 
—just as Verrocchio and Cellini and the other 
old jewelers treated people and animals and 
heads of hair and bosoms and eyes, all as so 
many works of jewelry to be chased and dec- 
orated and chiseled into ornaments—is, dz 
reste, perfectly characteristic of Gautier, and 
distinguishes his delineation from the very 
best delineation, just as their work is distin- 
guished from the very best sculpture. His 
images surprise us by their freshness and pic- 
turesque quality: they give to his style that 
luminous intensity which makes his descrip- 
tions live in the memory like incised sentences 
of gold; but it would be astonishing, if the 
statistics of his illustrations were made out, 
to find how many of them are drawn from 
objects that merely glitter and sparkle, and 
do not live—from enamels, and crystals, 
and bijoux out of the Louvre Bibliothéque, 
and fabrics, and numismatics. It is this ad- 
diction, this dry fury of the collector, which 
pervades Gautier’s beautiful work, giving it 
all a slight air of dric-d-brac, and making it 
true (what is strange for a man who had the 
earliest sap and dew of the Romantic school) 
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that he never by any accident gives us de/i- 
ciousness—never allows us the sense of unc- 
tion, of sweet life, of carnation, of that real 
tenderness that is a moral and not a me- 
chanical attribute. Of course we are defin- 
ing, not presuming to criticise the magnif- 
icently wealthy style of Gautier. This book 
proves what a master he is in picture-making, 
in vision-seeing, in every refinement of liter- 
ary ingenuity. It is a pleasure to read a 
single paragraph and shut the book, so vivid 
and apposite are the gem-settings that leave 
their sparkle on the retina of the mind. The 
work is really and truly an opal, within whose 
magic bounds lie the living colors of a bor- 
eal sky and an icy world, the meanderings 
of tinted and clouded rivers locked in frost, 
while here and there, like the hot sparks in 
opals, the sun lights a flame on the golden 
domes of St. Petersburg and Moscow. For 
the artistically-minded reader, besides all 
these merits, which give the best image of 
Russia externally that has been given, there is 
a mine of riches in the chapters on art, such 
as the description of church-paintings in St. 
Isaac’s, the admirable account of the versatile 
water-colorist Zichy, the essay almost beyond 
price on Byzantine hieratic art, the works seen 
at Berlin of Cornelius and Kaulbach. The 
book is perhaps a dilettante book, but it is the 
most exquisite imaginable in its kind. 


The Old Régime in Canada. By Francis 
Parkman. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
The history of the colonization of America 

divides itself, like Czesar’s Gaul, into three 

parts. That which relates to our own race 
and country, if the least picturesque in its 
beginnings, is far the most important in view 
of its development and results. The story of 
Spanish discovery and conquest has the two- 
fold attraction of ethnological studies unsur- 
passed in interest by African or Asiatic mys- 
teries, and episodes of adventure and achieve- 
ment scarcely paralleled by the exploits of 
mythological heroes. The French attempts 
at colonization offer a theme devoid of all 
these advantages. They were feeble and 
desultory, and left only scattered plants that 
never attained a vigorous growth. The causes 
of this failure are traced by Mr. Parkman 
partly to the mistaken policy of the home gov- 
ernment, at once too restrictive and too pro- 
tective, withholding freedom while applying 
artificial stimulants, but more deeply to inherent 
incapacities of the national character. ‘The 





Germanic race,” he writes, “and especially 
the Anglo-Saxon branch of it, ‘is peculiarly 
masculine, and therefore peculiarly fitted for 
self-government. It submits its action ha- 
bitually to the guidance of reason, and has 
the judicial faculty of seeing both sides of 
a question. The French Celt is cast'in a 
different mould. He sees the end distinctly, 
and reasons about it with an admirable clear- 
ness; but his own impulses and passions con- 
tinually turn him away from it. Opposition 
excites him: he is impatient of delay, is im- 
pelled always to extremes, and does not read- 
ily sacrifice a present inclination to an ulti- 
mate good. He delights in abstractions and 
generalizations, cuts loose from unpleasing 
facts, and roams through an ocean of desires 
and theories.” Whether this conventional 
distinction has any better foundation than the 
self-complacency of the race which is so sure 
of its superiority—whether such a description 
of the French nature, in a stricter sense than 
that in which it applies to human nature in 
general, would accord, not merely with this 
or that passage of history, but with the whole 
career of a people which has helped so large- 
ly to mould the destinies of Europe, and 
which, taken in the mass, is distinguished by 
its thrift, its industry and its practical adept- 
ness—is a question we may not examine here. 
Nor will we pause to inquire whether there 
are not other facts that might deserve to be 
taken into account—such, for example, as the 
maritime inferiority of France at the era when 
modern discovery and colonization received 
its strongest impulse, the absorption of the 
government in the great and endless struggle 
for European supremacy—above all, that in- 
tense national spirit which seems to admit 
of no conception of the continuance of life 
in a shoot separated from the parent stock 
and transplanted from its native soil. The 
Englishman in Canada or Australia considers 
those colonies as integral portions of the Brit- 
ish empire, which would dwindle with the 
loss of its remotest possessions, and he looks 
contentedly forward to a time when separa- 
tion will come as the natural consequence 
of the ability to maintain an independent ex- 
istence. The Spanish adventurer of the six- 
teenth century was animated by the pride 
not of country, but of blood, and in the same 
spirit in which he trampled on the “ infidel” at 
home he went forth to overturn empires vast- 
er in extent, denser in population, fuller of 
wealth and material resources than the con- 
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gregated provinces of the Peninsula, But 
the Frenchman in a new land is a miserable 
exile. He has left the lares and penates, the 
sacred fire, all the emblems of his civilization, 
behind him. He is not a colonist, but an out- 
cast. His power of adapting himself to exig- 
encies avails only to smooth the return to sav- 
agery. Ceasing to be a Frenchman, he be- 
comes an Iroquois. 

This incapacity to establish colonies, what- 
ever its origin, is acknowledged by the French 
themselves, and Algeria is cited as the latest 
example of it. Canada, it is true, has been 
sometimes adduced as an exception. There 
the seed actually took root. Yet the growth, 
as Mr. Parkman show us, was always a sickly 
one, and owed much more to the Church than 
to the Crown. The curés, far more than the 
governors, commandants or seigneurs, were 
the guardians of order; and even this bond 
would have been insufficient had not the pop- 
ulation been composed in great part of dis- 
banded soldiers. As it was, we find continual 
complaints of the tendency to return in the 
first ship, and, this being prevented, to escape 
to the woods. “ More than once the colony 
presented the extraordinary spectacle of the 
greater part of its young men turned into 
forest outlaws. . . . We hear of seigneuries 
abandoned; farms turning again into forests ; 
wives and children left in destitution.” “I 
cannot tell you,” writes a royal governor, 
Denonville, “ how attractive this Indian life 
is to our youth.” The prevalence of early 
and prolific marriages, sedulously promoted 
by the government, repaired to some extent the 
waste thus occasioned, and with the increase 
of population, “ above all, as the curés mul- 
tiplhied,” a greater stability ensued. Yet “the 
success was but relative.” To the last the 
opportunities offered by a new country were 
but slenderly improved. The mass of the 
population led a hand-to-mouth existence. 
“During the seventeenth century, and some 
time after its close, Canada swarmed with beg- 
gars.” ‘The French rule was drawing to- 
ward its close when the intendant complained 
that though twenty-eight companies of regu- 
lar troops were quartered in the colony, there 
were not soldiers enough to keep the people 
in order.” The descriptions given by differ- 
ent observers of the manners, habits and cha- 
racteristics of the Canadians would apply much 
better to the North American Indians than to 
Frenchmen in their own country. 

It is clear that these natural obstacles to 
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the establishment of French dominion in the 
New World were far stronger than the arti- 
ficial hindrances interposed by the over-offi- 
ciousness of the government. As Mr. Park- 
man well remarks, “ The institutions of New 
England were utterly inapplicable to the pop- 
ulation of New France, and the attempt to 
apply them would have wrought nothing but 
mischief.” ‘Church and State,” he says, 
“were right in exercising authority;’’? and 
though it may be equally true that “ they ex- 
ercised too much of it,’”’ the absolute amount 
of mischief seems to have been slight, such 
restrictions as were felt to be onerous being 
easily shaken off. On the whole, too, the 
system adopted, that of a tempered feudal- 
ism, stripped of all oppressive usages, would 
“seem to have been well suited to a condition 
of things not unlike that in which feudalism 
had its origin. English, Spanish and Dutch 
colonies flourished under widely diverse sys- 
tems, some of them quite as repugnant to 
modern ideas. They were composed of men 
who had sought new homes, whose purpose 
was to found and perpetuate—who, soto speak, 
brought their country with them. The French 
were bribed or forced to emigrate, or were 
stimulated at the best by the whim of curios- 
ity and adventure. 

It follows that the subject, if treated at 
length, could scarcely be rendered attractive 
in a continuous narrative, and Mr. Parkman 
has wisely preferred the form of a series of 
sketches, in which he sets before us very 
clearly the condition of Canada during the 
century prior to the English conquest. The 
trials and struggles of the missionaries, the 
outbreaks and chastisements of the Indians, 
the squabbles between the Jesuits and the 
Sulpitians and between the civil and ecclesi- 
astical authorities, the efforts of the Crown to 
organize the colony and to promote emigra- 
tion and industry, the habits, manners and 
general condition of the population,—such are 
the principal topics successively dealt with, 
and combined as far as possible so as to pro- 
duce a lively picture in place of what would 
have been necessarily a dry chronological 
record. This method has the further advan- 
tage of allowing a degree of detail on all points 
that illustrate the state of society or individual 
character that would have been inadmissible 
in a narrative of events of striking importance 
calculated to enchain the attention of the read- 
er. Perhaps Mr. Parkman has in some cases 
pushed this advantage rather too far, and 
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” recounted the devout extravagances of péiente’ 
and nuns, the eccentricities of royal officers, 
and the brawls of soldiers and haditans with” 
a minuteness disproportionate to the general 
object and not essential to the intended effect. 
But this is the natural and excusable tendency 
of a writer whose heart is in his subject, and 
who through close inspection of its constitu- 
ent atoms has learned to perceive the con- 
crete influence of each, and is loath to reject 
any as worthless. The ardor with which Mr. 
Parkman has devoted himself to a task for 
which he was eminently fitted is one of the 
noticeable facts of our literary history; and 
the present volume bears testimony not only to 
the increased ripeness of his knowledge, but 
to his unabated energy and enthusiasm. Its 
faults are for the most part negative, while its 
merits are many and substantial—skillin the 
arrangement of the material, animation in 
depicting character and incident, clearness 
of perceptions and a general thoroughness of 
workmanship which is rare and admirable. 
The style, if somewhat hard and deficient in 
vibratory power, is clear, forcible and in gen- 
eral agreeably terse. We must except what 


seems to us the strained exuberance displayed 
in certain bits of picturesque description, where 
all the aspects and contents of the virgin for- 


est are catalogued with unsparing exactitude, 
each with its appropriate tag, or even tail, of 
metaphors and similes. ‘“ The stern depths of 
immemorial forests, dim and silent as a cav- 
ern, columned with innumerable trunks, each 
like an altar upholding its world of leaves, and 
sweating perpetual moisture down its dark and 
channeled rind; some strong in youth, some 
grisly with decrepit age, nightmares of strange 
distortion, gnarled and knotted with wens and 
goitres; roots intertwined like serpents petri- 
fied in an agony of contorted strife; green 
and glistening mosses carpeting the rough 
ground, mantling the rocks, turning pulpy 
stumps to mounds of verdure, and swathing 
fallen trunks as, bent in the impotence of rot- 
tenness, they lie outstretched over knol! and 
hollow, like mouldering reptiles of the prim- 
eval world, while aroun@, and on and through 
them, springs the young growth that fattens 
on their decay—the forest devouring its own 
dead”’—this is surely the very lunacy of 
* word-painting,” a frozen torrent of figures 
and epithets piled in wild confusion, and be- 
numbing while they bewilder the imagina- 
tion. Such passages, however, are happily 
rare. In general, Mr. Parkman’s diction is 
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‘by whom -they were first set afoot. 





marked with the same’ ne geod taste which dis- 
tinguishes his. treatment’ of religious contro- 
Here, as he remai'ks; he is on “del- 
icate ground,” sincé questions which to most -- 
of us may seem trivial or obsolete have still 


‘a vital importance and almost personal inter: 


est’ for the descendants or followers of thosé 
t Writing 
in the tone and spirit of a New Englander, 
Mr. Parkman cannot be expected to give en- 
tire satisfaction to readers of this class. But 
even those who do not find him intensely 
sympathetic must, if candid, admit that he 
refrains from any word that could justly give 


offence, and endeavors always to be rigidly 


impartial. 
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